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Preface 


Nations make themselves felt in the world in a variety of \vays. 
Historians have described the influence that nations have exerted 
through the writings of their intellectuals, through their economic 
institutions, through diplomacy, and through wars. But scholars have 
largely overlooked another source of international contact: voluntary 
giving by one people to another for the relief of suffering in catas- 
trophe, for the improvement of living standards, and for strengthening 
cultural life. An important part of modem civilization, this concern 
of man for his fellow man is an outgrowth of values and behavior 
deeply rooted in human history. 

One of the first Americans to call explicit attention to the senti- 
ment and action which any great calamity— plague, flood, fire, or 
famine— produces among people of other nations as well as among 
those in the country where the disaster occurred was Elihu Bunitt. 
“The Learned Blacksmith,” as this leading social reformer was fa- 
miliarly known in America and Europe a hundred years ago, con- 
tended that "one of the first and most distinctive fruits of Christianity 
was the production of international sympathy.” Resting on the doc- 
trine of the universal brotherhood of man, international sympathy, 
as he saw it, transcends all national and racial barriers. In holding 
that God tests the depth and extent of sympathy at the same time 
that He widens and enriches it by “the mission of great sufferings,” 
Burritt was expressing an ancient Christian precept which owed 
much to an even older Hebraic tradition. The Mission of Greot 
Sufferings in the Development of International Sympathy and Benev- 
olence, as Burritt called his tract, noted the neglect by historians of 
this sentiment and action. It was also a thoughtful appeal for the 
conscious extension of international benevolence. 
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In the century since Burritt wrote, catastrophes of the Idnd he liad 
in mind have continued to add to man's sorrows and misery. Tlicy 
have also continued to evoke from countries far and wide aid to the 
hungry and homeless wherever disaster struck. War and revolution, 
which have taken an unprecedented toll of suffering, have also en- 
listed compassionate efforts to lessen the suffering that man has 
caused his fellow man. But, except for studies of limited scope, his- 
torians have neglected this story. 

I have brought together here much that has been known and a 
good deal of fresh knowledge about non-government efforts in Amer- 
ica to serve humanity in other countries in time of trouble. 1 have 
also described and interpreted similar efforts to help other peoples 
find ways of controlling disease, reducing ignorance, increasing eco- 
nomic productivity, and achieving a higher standard of living. Tins 
account is part of the history of American philanthropy undertaken 
at the University of Wisconsin under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. 
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life and for meeting unusual disasters. Moreover, American philan- 
thropy overseas has been influenced by what people elsewhere have 
done for the needy in lands other than the United States. Since 1930, 
and especially since the Second World War, American voluntary aid 
abroad, like that extended by many countries, has intertwined with 
the activities of international agencies, oEcial and nonoEcial. Thus 
to understand American pliilanthropy beyond American borders it 
is necessary to take into account the world context of which it has 
been a part. This would be easier if historians had paid more attention 
to tlie philantliropic impulse in other countries. Until this has been 
more largely done, it would be foolish to try to determine whether, 
in relation to its resources, America has been more or less "philan- 
thropic” than other peoples. 

What Americans have done through nonoEcial efforts to help 
peoples abroad has been closely related to what has been done at home 
for disadvantaged members of the population of the United States. 
The structure and functioning of the voluntary agencies engaged in 
foreign relief and rehabilitation resembles that of similar organiza- 
tions for helping people at home. In a sense, overseas aid is an ex- 
tension of the social gospel, the techniques of the social worker in 
the urban slum, the program and methods of the county agent and the 
director of the 4-H clubs in rural areas in the United States. 

By the requirements of our definition of philanthropy this study 
is concerned with nongovernment as opposed to government pro- 
grams for relief and technical aid abroad. Yet almost from the start 
government has had a hand in voluntary efforts. In the interest of 
national policy or in response to pressure of public opinion or inter- 
ested groups, the government sometimes transported relief contributed 
by voluntary effort. Since 1948 it has also allocated a considerable 
part of its agricultural surplus stores to voluntary agencies for over- 
seas distribution. To prevent conflicts and duplication of effort, the 
government exerted regulatory control over agencies engaged in for- 
eign relief during the Second World War. Since that time the accept- 
ance of government surpluses and transport has involved meeting 
specifications determined by law or an oEcial agency.. Now and then 
the government has used the personnel of voluntary agencies in large- 
scale relief programs. A new type of partnership between voluntary 
associations and government has lately developed in connection with 
the financial support the Point 4 program has given to many private 
agencies. A still newer partnership may be taking shape in the Peace 
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Corps. It is, in short, impossible to draw a sharp line between otEcial 
and nonoihcial foreign aid. 

I have organized the material in terms of chronology and leading 
themes. This may have led to some overlapping, but the gain in 
understanding has, I think, warranted it. Attention to situations over 
time which were both similar and different has also been helpful in 
understanding the comple.v nature of motives for giving. A sense 
of religious duty dominated those who supported missionaries in their 
role as almoners and as pioneers of technical aid. Religion has also 
been a major factor in the support given to many nonmissionary 
agencies with overseas programs. Yet secular motives have also been 
important. In some cases, overseas giving seems to have been 
prompted by disinterested humanitarianism, a benevolent concern 
for people in other lands. At other times, especially in the twenticUi 
century Americans may have been coaxed to give aid abroad by a 
sense of guilt over the contrast between abundance in their o™ 
country and the misery and poverty in other areas. In still other cases 
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year by year individual and institutional remittances overseas. In 
assessing achievements in receiving countries the problem of judging 
the impact of American philanthropy has been even harder. It is 
often impossible to separate the effects of American donations from 
those of other countries. Testimonials of appreciation on the part of 
recipients are abundant, but these cannot always be taken at face 
value. Tire reports of foundations are helpful in gauging the achieve- 
ments of these increasingly important institutions in the field of over- 
seas rehabilitation and technical aid. But foundation archives, which 
might provide more relevant information than published reports are 
usually closed to investigators. The reluctance of many voluntary 
agencies to conduct self-evaluations is understandable but, from the 
point of view of the historian, regrettable. In 1957 a subcommittee 
of Congress in comparing the operations and impacts of official and 
nonofficial aid pointed to the advantages and limitations of both. 
Helpful though this is, the evaluation was limited in scope and con- 
fined mainly to the immediately preceding years. Finally, to assess 
the impact of overseas philanthropy on the reputation of America or, 
to use an overworked phrase, the American image, is an even more 
ticklish problem. 

In view of the wealth of available material, especially for the last 
Efty years, no claim can be made to an exhaustive treatment of every 
theme. Yet much that took place has been described in considerable 
detail, particularly when it was possible to work with abundant docu- 
mentation and when detailed analysis illuminated larger problems in- 
volved in the voluntary efforts of Americans to help other peoples in 
time of special need. A more intensive study of some of the phil- 
anthropic endeavors might yield a better understanding of the whole 
story, and I hope that such investigations may be made by other 
scholars. We also need studies of philanthropic efforts made in other 
countries to help peoples overseas both in catastrophes and in tlie 
achievement of long-run improvement in living conditions. It goes 
without sayiug that intensive studies in the receiving countries of the 
effects of outside philanthropy are also desirable. I hope, again, that 
this account of American overseas philanthropy may encourage schol- 
ars elsewhere to undertake such studies. Meantime, this account offers 
an interpretation of the motives, methods, and general achievements 
of American voluntarism in its overseas errands of mercy, rehabilita- 
tion, and technical aid. 
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Voluntary giving by individuals and groups in one country to those 
in another, to meet the needs of sufferers in disaster and to build 
and strengthen agencies for the long-range improvernent of mankind, 
is a complex and little emphasized chapter in the history of interna- 
tional relations. , 11. 

In giving for these purposes Americans, as in so many other things, 
followed Old World precedents. Before taking the first steps in help- 
ing peoples beyond the seas they themselves had received from Old 
World donors charity in time of catastrophe and aid in developing 
educational and welfare institutions. 

A long-remembered example of voluntary aid from overseas to 
Americans in distress occurred at the end of King Philip s War in 1676. 
Nathaniel Mather, the brother of Increase Mather and a graduate of 
the Harvard class of 1647, at the time a pastor of a congregational 
society in Dublin, initiated among the Protestants of ftat city a fund 
for the purchase of food to be sent to Massachusetts Bay, Plyinoiifli, 
and Connecticut. The letter of gift, which Nathaniel Mather no drniht 
wrote, was specific in directions and generous in spirit. The good 
ship Katherine of Dublin was stored svith meal, wheat, malt, butler, 
and cheese, to he distributed, after enough had been sold lo ,,ay 
transportation costs, “to the poor distressed by the late war will, iJic 
Indians; wherein wee desire that an equall respect bcc had lo ;,]I 
godly psons agreing in fundamentals of faith & order tlioiig], differing 
about the subject of some ordinances & pticularly that godly Anlipcdo- 
baptists bee not excluded: wch wee the rather hus perticular,y Uent 
because sundry reports have come hither sugges mg that godly pJo', 
of the pssvasion have been sever y dealt uathaipn New lingS & 
also because divers of the psw-as.on of this C.tty have fredyt Com 
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My concurred in ud™ 

letter of gift corrsigncd the food to three pf 

divided arrrorrg the colorries. On lanuaiy 4, 1677, ^ 7 “'' f. 

Massachusetts informed the Connecticut authorities that it had sent 
orders to the several torvns in Massachusetts, by which wee h^c 
six hundred & sixty families, consisting of twenty two hundred sixty 
Hve persons in distresse; and yet want leturnes from thirteen Townes, 
which will augment the number of our distressed inhabitants. \\ ee 
want such account from youtselues," continued the Bay officials, “by 
which wee may proportion what is divisible amongst us.” In May, 
1677, the Connecticut General Court with a handsome gesture of 
generosity declared that “this Court upon good reason moueing them 
thereunto, doe remitt theirc part of the Irish charoty (sic) to tlie 
distressed persons in the Massachusetts Colony and Plymouth Col- 
ony." ’ ]ust what happened is not clear; but the food seems to have 
been distributed to the needy with efficiency and to have evohed 
general feelings of gratitude. “The Irish Donation,” as the gift was 
called, lived in New England tradition and was cited in later times 
when the hungry of Ireland turned to America for help in great dis- 
tress. 

As Europeans contributed to the relief of their own needy in times 
of epidemics and in the ravages of fire, flood, and earthquake, so too, 
long after the establishment of independence, they gave to American 
communities when disaster of unusual proportions struck. It was also 
natural tor Europeans to help ease the rough path of their fellow 
countrymen and coreligionists who had fled to America to escape 
rntolemble burdens in the Old World. A notable example was the 
Irast fund created by Baton dcHirsch in the later nineleenlb century 
to help Rnssian-Jewtsh immigrants start a new life in America 

Ihc clnef voluntary giving in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
luncs on the part of the Old World to the New went to sWaW 

10*^ New Enjtod Hir- 
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gifts. Thomas Coram, for axample, a British merchant and colony 
promoter who lived for a time in Massachusetts in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, persuaded the associates of Dr. Tliomas 
Bray to send books for New England missionaries to the Indians. 
Coram’s projects also included schemes for the relief of distressed 
New England seamen in foreign ports and the colonization of 
Britain’s needy and disadvantaged in the Kennebec-St. Croix coun- 
try.” The most notable example of British philanthropic support of 
colonial enterprises — apart from the establishment of Georgia — was 
the achievement of the Anglican Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. Tliis energetic agency maintained mission- 
aries and provided books and schools for Indians, Negroes, and poor 
whites.” 

With such examples of benevolence it was natural for Americans to 
respond to the needs of victims of calamities in other lands and to 
return at least in some small part the great debt to Europe for the 
help American agencies of cultural life had received and continued to 
receive well into the nineteenth century. To be sure, the needs of 
America’s own institutions of learning and social welfare were so great 
that giving to those in Europe long remained exceptional. Yet even 
episodical giving provided increasing links in a chain that in time 
was to become strong and significant. It testified to the fact that 
Americans shared the same religious and humanitarian values that 
inspired the much greater flow from Europe. It also gave support to 
Tocqueville’s thesis that democracy, by weakening the barriers of 
class and privilege, fostered a feeling of compassion for all members 
of the human race. 


Benjamin Thompson, born and reared in New England and a 
pioneer investigator of heat and light, was an early example of an 
individual who gave ideas, service, and funds for welfare and scholar- 
ship in Europe. A Tory, Thompson sought refuge and a career in 


”H. F. B. Compston, Thovus Comm, Chmchmm, 

Pot (London: Society for the Promotion of Chmtian 

Church Histor? Society, . 940 ): Henn- Paget Thompson, 

Of the Society ior the Propagation of the Gospel m Foreign Parts (London. Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 195*)* 
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and mmister of war. The beggars of Munrch-one out of eve^ 
hventy-nine in the population was m thrs 

more hold and mendacious than those rn arry eity except Rome. One 
or more of these rascals would engage rn bloody brawls wrth c 
pctitors for the possession of n given street. Often wotshrpets r 
church could not continue their devotions until they had met the 
demands of the supplicants. Thompson concluded that these wretches, 
who extorted charity from the public, might be made self-supporting 
at less cost than indiscriminate almsgiving involved. 

On January r, 1790, Rumford summoned all beggars, to inform 
them that henceforth it would be illegal to beg. Tliose unable to work 
might receive regular allosvanccs, living in the homes of relatives or 
friends if they had any, or finding shelter and keep in the newly 
established Institute for the Poor. Maintenance in both cases was to 
rest on voluntary contributions to the Institute. This simplification 
and coordination of voluntary giving anticipated, in some ways, the 
eoinmunity chest oi our own day. Those beggars able to work were 
to spend their days at tlie new House of Industry where they were 
to learn various skills. Tire frrst work program involved making clollr- 
ing for the Bavarian army. Tlirough sustained experiments in the 
improved use of fire in cooking and in devising a cheap but nutritious 
did, the former beggars were fed at low cost. Thanks to the new 
cfiiclcncy mclliods it was possible for three women to cook dinner 
lot a thousand persons, with only nine pennies’ worth of food being 
burned in the process! (Later Count Rumford built an even more 
cfilcicut kitchen in the hospital Delia Pieta in Verona heating it 
by slcanr.) 

In one week 2,500 beggars entered the House of Industry, the 

whole nutnber bemg stabilized in a ferv years at r,400. As a result of 

s « ardS^'’ ’‘’7".^' redeemed from 
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In reporting the experiment to the Institute of Franee in 1815 the 
renowned naturalist, Georges Leopold Cuvier, paid high tribute to its 
efficiency and success. Yet he insisted that Count Rumford did what 
he did wiUiout any love for mankind and without belief in the capac- 
ity of men and women to be entrusted with their own welfare.” 
If there was some truth in this, it is also to be noted that Rumford 
was forward-looking in his repudiation of the lady-bountiful notion 
of charity and realistic in his insistence that the poor must be made 
happy before they could be made good. Rumford s sensible approach 
to philanthropy influenced Sir Tliomas Bernard, the Harvard-edu- 
cated son of the Massachusetts governor, who installed Rumford s 
food and fuel innovations in London's Foundling Hospital, one of his 
major interests, from which it spread into all the workhouses of the 
kingdom.' 

Count Rumford’s arbitrary yet practical handling of Bavarian beg- 
gars did not exhaust his philanthropic contributions to the Old World 
He presented the Royal Society of Great Britain with one hundred 
pounds for establishing the Rumford prize and medal ‘ for the most 
important discovery, or useful improvement, in any of Europe 
during the preceding two years, on Heat and Light. This was ap- 
parently the first notable gift from an American for the encourage- 
ment of learning and science in Europe. The Rumford prize became 
a coveted honor which distinguished physicists in years to come 
received with pride. As if to remind the world of his American birth 
and upbringing, Rumford established in the same year, 1796, a 
similar prize to be given by the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences for outstanding work in the field of heat and light, to which 
he himself had made such significant contributionsMn his will Rum- 
ford also provided for a professorship at Harvard College to teach 
by regular courses of academical and public Lectures, accompanied 
by proper experiments, the utility of the physical and mathematical 
sciences for Hie improvement of the useful arts, and for Ae exten- 
sion of the industry, prosperity and well-being of society. The Rum- 

i /ni -1 , X 1 • O \ A Clstk Eastoii, “The Social and Economic Reforms 

oT Olunt Word Ba^ria" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of Wis- 

Benia™^ 

1895, by M. Cousicr i ; Munich, sec Anne Care>- Morris, cd.. The 

rrcKu- c 7 c™ s'-cur' x/orm (a ™Is.. Ness- Ycric: C. Scribner’s Sons, rSSS), 

"■’Yames Baker, The Lite of Sir T. Bernard (London: John Murray, .8.9). parsim. 
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fo:d professorship has horrored many of Harvard’s distinguished sc- 

“^ftrarrsatlantic philanthropies C-t Rnrn^ord dM 
alone An early and little knorvn effort to aid the Mnd'C PP 
Great Britain is associated with the name of Francis Gree . 
descendant of one of the early families of Massachnsete served 

ofSeerin the French and Indian War afte^is study H=>rvard. 

he did well as a Boston merchant. Like Thompson, Green took the 
Tory side in the Revolution, which led to his proscnption by the 
provincial government. In Great Britain he became an authority on 
methods of instracting the deaf, an interest occasioned by the tact 
that his son was a deaf mule. Green wrote a dissertation on the sub- 
icct, translated the forward-looking writings of the Abbd de I’Epee in 
this field, and helped establish a charitable school for teachirig the 
deaf. Tliis school, located near London, was the first of its kind in 
the English-speaking world and remains a silent testimonial to the 
zeal of its American-born promoter. Green returned to Massachusetts 
and, from 1803 to his death several years later, wrote articles in the 
New England Palladium and other journals on the problems of the 
deaf and on ways of opening the world of sound to them. His efforts 
to found a school similar to the one he had helped establish in Eng- 
land failed, however.’ 

A humanitarian interest in the disadvantaged of other lands also 
inspired William Maclute, Scoltish-hom scientist best known for his 
contributions to tfie geological knowledge of the United States and 
for his educational work at the New Harmony community in Indiana. 

In i8iq Macluic bought ro,ooo acres of land near Alcante in Spain 
tor the purpose of founding an agricultural school along Peslalozzian 
hncs, to help the needy people of the area. With the collapse of the 
favorably disposed liberal regime, the new reactionary government 
confiscated the land and buildings that Maclure had put up, turning 
n Hudunuted by this failure, Maclure in 

an'd ^ ‘ the impoverished 

scud Indians to New Harmony to bo educated to “a knowledge of the 

ran >'»5).\mmu’l,« Mwiil!!? TwS&Itorif"'"/?!'’ (■*“>''>"1 The Acad- 
Ihoo ig,S). ‘ """ of Uenwd (Camhndsei Ilaward 
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useful arts and the habits that may fit them to rule and to obey.” The 
plan was not canied out. One can suspect that Maclure knew too little 
about Mexican Indians and tire pull their own culture had for them, 
and that he underestimated other difficulties facing so ambitious an 
enterprise.'" 

In contrast with philanthropies designed to advance man's welfare 
through useful knowledge and specialized training of the handi- 
capped, several charities, occasioned by disasters and turmoil over- 
seas, provided short-term relief. 

In the summer of 1793 thousands of Santo Domingans, fleeing 
from revolutionary turmoil in their island home, poured into Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Philadelphia, New York, and other cities. 'These men 
and women had for the most part been well-to-do planters and, as 
monarchists and conservatives, looked with horror on the repub- 
licanism and racial egalitarianism of the French Revolution. Some 
were able to earn a living by teaching French, dancing, and other arts, 
but thousands were penniless and completely dependent on Ameri- 
can help. 

To the first call for aid Philadelphians, despite the yellow fever 
pestilence wracking their city, responded with a subscription of 
514,600. In the following years smaller amounts were also raised. 
New Yorkers provided a hospital and subscribed $11,000. Baltimo- 
reans responded with an initial subscription of $12,000, later raising 
another $8,000. The legislatures of Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas also voted relief 
funds. This generous response of private and public philanthropy 
was heightened by the widespread vogue for French culture. It was 
the more remarkable since the presence of so many refugees, some 
of whom took part in American politics, complicated the govern- 
ment’s already tender relations with the revolutionary French Re- 
public." 

In response to memorials pleading that individuals, cities, and 
states could no longer carry the burden, the House of Representatives 
in January, 1794, named a eommittec to look into the situation. Re- 

American Journal of Science X\' (18:9). 15; S. C. Morton, A Memoir of William 
Maclure (Philadelphia: Academy of Natural Science, 1841). 

** For details see Mar>' Trctjdlej*. **Tlic United States and Santo Domingo, 17S9* 
1866," Journal of I\aee Deyclopment VII (July, 19*6), 11s fl. and Frances Sergeant 
Childs, French Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800 (Baltimore; Johns IJop- 
lins Press, 1940), chap. 3. 
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nance of purposes very - ■ . ., ,, 

passed the appropriation, charging the money piovisronally to the 
debit of the French Repuhhc. On the basis of an inventory of needs 
the President allocated the appropriation to 1,950 hard pressed rctu- 
gees in ten stales." When the sum svas used up, the burden of caring 
for the refugees again fell to the communities and to private charity. 

In providing relief for the Santo Domingan refugees on the ground 
of the general welfare clause of the Constitution, Congress set a 
precedent for another step in international philanthropy. Tire eaith- 
quaVe in Venezuela on Match 26, 1812, was the occasion for the first 
American public aid in an overseas disaster to victims at the scene of 
the catastrophe. News of this horrible event reached the United 
States with the arrival at Baltimore of the schooner Independence 
on April 23rd, 1812. Two years earlier the first revolts in Latin Amer- 
ica against Spain had quiclcened the growing interest of merchants 
and scholars in the United States in the affairs of their southern 
neighbors. Without giving up the policy of neutrality, the Madison 
administration sent agents to the trouble spots, and both Congress 
and the President had expressed interest in and sympathy with the 
Latin-Amcrican patriotic rebels. Now, two days alter the Independ- 
ence brought its report, the people of Baltimore read in the Weekly 
Regislcr that mote than 5,000 houses had been destroyed in La 
Guajra, that at least 2,500 men, women, and children in that city 
bad perished, and that the number of victims in Caracas reached per- 
baps 10, ra. The account desenhed heaps of corpses in the debris and 
he pi i ul wails of children separated irom parents-an appalling pic- 
lure of tear, miscvy, and disease” 

Only a short time after this account appeared in the public nrint 

"Ts, w„«, 
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United States from the revolutionary regime in Venezuela, in writing 
to Monroe about the disaster, expressed the eonviction that if only 
eommunication with his country were less difEcult, eompassion and 
generosity would make Americans spring to the relief of his country- 
men. He asked, as a minimum, that the embargo be lifted for out- 
going ships to all Venezuelan ports.'' 

Congress was preoccupied with relations with England at this mo- 
ment. It seemed likely that war was in the offing. The problem of 
financing such a struggle was a matter of grave eoncem. Yet within 
a week Congress had passed An Act for the Relief of the Citizens of 
Venezuela. In the discussion, John C. Calhoun proposed, successfully, 
that the initially suggested sum of $30,000 be increased to $50,000. 
The act authorized the President to have purchased such provisions 
as seemed advisable and to tender these to Venezuela in the name 
of the government of the United States.'' Scott was chosen to ad- 
minister this fund, being instructed to intimate in suitable terms that 
the relief was “strong proof of the friendship and interest which the 
United States . . . [took] in their welfare . . . [and] to explain the 
mutual advantages of commerce with the United States.’’ " In offer- 
ing aid the government was not forgetting the promotion of national 
interest in the Caribbean area, toward which maritime interests had 
been looking with anticipation of a future brisk trade. 

'The donation of Congress reached La Guayra in May. In pursuance 
of his instructions, Robert Lowry, United States consul at this port, 
presented the cargo to the Venezuelan government, at the time domi- 
nated by a military clique under Miranda.” Scott, the special agent 
of the United States for the relief of earthquake sufferers, arrived 
at La Guayra on June 27th. “Never,” he wrote later to Monroe, "was 
any Country in a more deplorable state than this at that period; and 
the subsequent ocurences have rather augmented, tlian diminished 
its ealamitics.” The royalists had spread the idea that the earthquake 
had been God’s way of punishing the rebels for defying the authority 

**Tcl6sforo dc Orca to Monroe, Wasliington, April 28, 1812, Wfliiam R. Manning, 
Diplomtffic CoTTcsfyondence of the United States Concerning the Independence of the 
Ijitin Americen States Ne$v York; Oxford Uni\’crsity Prcjs, 1940-1945), II, 

1157. 

!• Dffcafes and PTOceedings in the Congress, lalh Cong., ist Scss., 1812, XXIV, 
1566, 1378, 2294- 

Monroe to Scott, Wa$l«ngton, May 14, 1812, PaiU, CoIumKa end the United 
States. 80. 

*• Robert Ixrttiy to John Craharo (CIncf ClciV. Dept, of Slate), Caracai, Nov. 50, 
i8if). Manning. DipJormstie Contspondenec, II, 1170. 
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of King Ferdinand VII. Thanlcs to what Scott regarded as the shame- 
ful capitulation of Miranda, the roj-alists were about to regain control. 
Ironically, the royalists seized upwards of 3,000 barrels of the flour 
Congress had sent, and othenvise behaved in a way which "by no 
bvthesX!'™n‘l"?‘^ the generosity and benevolence displayed 
1 wherat 1 1 -"onths to secure the release of the prLners 
turned the Amerir^ ^ brought the flour were re- 

andda™gedastobe«X^^^^^^ 

gratitude it deserved” Tf i • 1 to Scott, "with the 

which the country must have' horrors of famine, 

'vent on, "make a l” "'“"Id. Scott 
Nor TOS the American alone'^'^ eountry.” 

rapher and student of the Amp'" n German geog- 

boldt, declared that this ^'““"der von Hum- 

the overflowing civilization of old interest, of which 

pears a precious pledge of the mnt f^'v examples, ap- 
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zuela’s need for help, Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina submitted 
a resolution committing Congress to include in the aid to Caracas 
the purehase and sending of flour to some port in Teneriffe, Canary 
Islands, in view of the famine that had resulted from the locust 
pestilence. John Rhea declared that while he favored sending help to 
Venezuela, he did so because our national interest suggested the de- 
sirability of promoting better relations with Latin America. Since na- 
tional interest was not involved in the Canary Islands, he opposed 
extending any aid. Others felt that the information from Teneriffe 
was inadequate, that probably vessels had left our ports for the Ca- 
naries with food before the embargo had been enacted. In the vote 
to include the Canaries in relief aid, forty-seven were in favor, fifty- 
seven against. John Randolph of Roanoke then submitted a resolu- 
tion instructing the Committee on Commerce and Manufacturers to 
inquire into the need for relief in the Canaries. This was agreed to, 
and shortly after, on May 22, Thomas Newton of Virginia, on behalf 
of the committee, reported that in its opinion the evidence was not 
sufficient to justify legislative intervention.” 

Two disasters in nearby Canada, one in 1816 and one nine years 
later, did lead to a benevolent response. Just a year after peace was 
made with England following the War of 1812, when New England- 
ers were claiming the right to fish on the banks of Newfoundland 
and Britishers were denying such a right, a fire destroyed a large part 
of St. Johns. The very day that the news of the disaster arrived in 
Boston, merchants chartered the Good Hope and within three days 
its hold was loaded with food and clothing contributed by men and 
women moved by sympathy for fellow creatures burned out of their 
homes amid the fogs and snows of a Newfoundland winter. Porters 
and carmen at the wharfs gave their labor, as did the master and his 
men. The ship, after constant battles with a fierce northeaster, ar- 
rived at St. Johns, discharged the cargo, and returned with "the 
overflowing thanks and benedictions of many a grateful heart.” ” 

Tills episode set the pattern for what was done in 1825 when Bos- 
ton received reports that at least 1,500 men, women and children were 

Journo! of the Home of Rcpracnialhm, i:tli Cong., isl Scss., iSi:, 318:1: 
Hebates and rroccedings in the Congress, i:th Cong., isl Scss.. 181:, 1308-5:, 1434.35. 

'• jolra M. Diincnn, Trarefs Through Part of the United States and Canada in iSiS 
and 1S19 (: vols.- Glasgmv: Unis-cisitj- Press. 19 : 3 ). >. 66; Ehhu nurrilt. •'Tlic Mission 
ol Cml Suffering," in Cliailcs Norlliend, cd, Elihu Burritt; a Memoriaf Volume, 
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stmd both a teligious and a secular note The reason 
pensation ’ oE God, the public statement declared, was not Kno 
hie” But the “dispensation” might well be meant to arouse sym 
pathy and charity “that the blessings o( those who arc ready to pens i 
may descend upon their benefactors, so that givers and receivers may 
harmoniae in the sentiments of peace and goodwill.” The situation 
appealed, the frameTS of the declaration observed, "with uncommon 
force to the good principles which ought to regulate international 
friendliness and courtesy of neighboring countries, and to the higher 
and nobler motives which should influence the conduct of Christian 
communities.” The meeting itself raised $4,000 for relief.*® 

The following Sunday nineteen Boston churches contributed about 
the same amount that the business men had given. The largest dona- 
tion came from William Ellery Channing’s church— $ 529. On Novem- 
ber iglh the schooner BiKows sailed for HalifaK with food, clothing, 
and bedding. The funds at hand enabled the BiUows to make a second 
errand of mercy.” Some communities beyond New England felt 
called on to help. At about the time that the Boston merchants met to 
organize relief, a similar meeting in New York raised $6,248. Citi- 
zens of Philadelphia and Germantown also sent contributions.** 

From lime to time, in later years, reports of disasters abroad 
reached an American port, but the response was understandably not 
ahmys as quick and generous as in the case of calamities nearer 
home. My in June, 1832, a letter from Consul William C. Merrill 
was published in the Newburyport Herald telling of a three year 
drought that had reduced the Cape Verde Islands to near starvation. 

A cgcUlion on the parched land had withered. Most of the animals 
died. Sumvors on one island, the population of which had been 

fsT 
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about 1,200, were too weak to bury the dead. The report indicated 
that the Portuguese government, distraught over an internal crisis, 
was “too wretched to afford any aid.” The commander of the U. S. 
Peacock, the letter reported, had left a few provisions at St. Jago.“° 
This information seems to have led to no action. The mariners of 
Salem, Newburyport, and other New England towns were accus- 
tomed to reports of chronic food shortages on the Cape Verde Islands. 
Communications being infrequent, they may have thought that the 
situation had improved. Moreover, the eastern seaboard cities and, 
increasingly, other parts of the country, were in the midst of a severe 
cholera epidemic. The lists of the dead in New York and reports of 
efforts of phflanthropic-minded citizens to whitewash and clean tene- 
ments at Five Points and to provide charity for the families of sur- 
vivors, indicated a preoccupation with tragedy at home.“° 

But early in October, Captain Ryder of the Fredonia, which had 
returned from Cape Verde to Salem, brought even more appalling 
news. Men and women had been seen in the streets gnawing at dis- 
carded bones. One gentleman had to stand constant guard to safe- 
guard his small supply of provisions against the desperation of his 
own slaves. Mr. Gardner, acting consul, computed that from twelve 
to fourteen souls were dying every day at Port Prayda. The Governor 
of the Islands sent a plea by Captain Ryder: “For God’s sake, tell 
them to send us something.” In printing this report, the Boston 
Evening Transcript simply asked, “Shall we send something?” 

In response the Messers C. and P. Flint and Company offered to 
carry free five or six hundred barrels of flour in a ship that was about 
to touch at the Cape Verde Islands, if these were forthcoming. “We 
could spare from our abundance ten times this quantity,” declared 
the Transcript, “and then we should scarcely give a sufficient earnest 
of our gratitude for the unmerited mercy and kindness we have re- 
ceived and enjoyed, at the hands of our common Father, the great 
source of beneficence.” 

On October 11, 1832, a large number of Bostonians attended a 
public meeting presided over by William Thorndike, a prominent 
merchant. The chairman read a letter from Captain Ryder, describing 
conditions and reporting the opinion that no help could be expected 

**Quoled in the Ncip York American, June i3» 1832. 

YorA American, July 31, 1832. 

•‘Borton n^Yning Transcript, Oct. 8, 1832. 

•sjbitf., Oct. 10, 1832. 
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ministeis and priests o£ the city and to ask them to take up Sund.y 

collections” . ^ i ^ 

People gave. Newburyport contributed $585.87, CbaricstowTi, $-50» 
Poittand, $i,iOo, Boston, $6,8qo. Cotton factory workers m Ipswacli 
contributed $32.20. The purchasing committee bought and loaded 
in the hold of the Charles a large store. Tire Messers C. and P. Flint 
kept their promise of charging no freight for 600 barrels— and asked 
very little tor the rest. The cargo included 150 barrels of potatoes, 
fifty-nine barrels of rye flour, forty-five barrels of bread, 146 barrels 
of flout, twenty-two casks of rice, and 3,370 bushels of corrr. Tire 
provisions were consigned to the American Consul and the Governor, 
to be distributed as exigency required.” 

New Yoth, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other cities also responded. 
The Boston Evening Transcript, quoting the New Yorh Journal of 
Commerce, estimated that New Yotlc and Philadelphia contributed 
$7,000 each, Baltimore, $5,000, and Norfolk, $r,ooo.“ Wilmington 
contributed 200 barrels of com meal. Bicbmond collected $607. 
Sliips with relief sailed not only from Boston, but from Portland, 
New York, Philadelphia, and perhaps, other cities.*® Estimates placed 
the value of the seven to eight thousand barrels of meal and other 
provisions at $25,000.” 

The need was not exaggetated. On the Island of San Antonio, 
u,OOT died out of a population of 26,000. A ship arriving at Hamp- 
ton Roads in mid-Novemher brought the news that a belated vessel 

a n 1, n Fad been described as a cruiser 

and had been run over m the night by another vessel and sunk. The 

nrins Fad reached ghastly pro- 

Dante eye'll m depicted by 

Dante seemed the only appropriate description, said that "mr home 
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is not confined to our hearths; the earth is our home, and all men are 
brothers.” 

The Cape Verde Islands were far away, trade with them was lim- 
ited, and the responsibility of Portugal for relief seemed apparent. 
None of these considerations nor the demands of charity at home 
kept the Americans from giving, largely through churches, and from 
sending relief ships for the islanders. One of the chief men in the 
Islands, when told that the food cargoes represented the voluntary 
gifts of American men, women, and children, spoke for his people: 
“Magnanimous citizens of the United StatesI Souls of the most re- 
fined philanthropy! May Heaven, with a liberal hand, pour upon you 
its choicest blessings! Far from us you did hear the doleful accents of 
our groans; the bitter cries of our deep lamentations penetrated to the 
bottom of your hearts. O benefactors of the people of the Cape Verds 
[sic], what a sweet change you have brought in our condition.” 

But unfortunately the sweet change was not permanent. Dry sea- 
sons came periodically, and the Islands were overpopulated. The 
government of Portugal extracted a small revenue from the Islands 
and did little or nothing to improve the economy or to encourage 
colonization in Brazil. Late in November, 1855, the New York Weekly 
Herald published the correspondence between Antonio Martens, vice- 
consul of the United States at Porto Grande, and Commodore 
Crabbe, commander-in-chief of the African Squadron. The correspond- 
ence revealed the pitiful condition of the citizens in the island of 
San Antonio. Thirty thousand people were living on banana stalks 
and the carcasses of dead animals. The complete failure of the crops 
at St. Nicholas, from which help had been expected, indicated that an 
additional 10,000 sufferers might be counted on as a certainty. Such 
a report would probably have evoked a sympathetic response except 
for the fact that the dreadful ravages of a scourge at Norfolk and 
Portsmouth were at the same time laying a heavy burden on Ameri- 
can benevolence.*" 

In late April and early May, 1856, details of the plight of the is- 
landers came to the attention of the American public through a piti- 
ful letter from Patrico, Bishop of the Cape Verde Islands, to Arch- 

** Niles' X^'cckly JXesister, Not, 24, »8j2. 

** Daws. The JJalf Ccntury, 437. 

Noh’ofwl InfeWigeneer, April 28, 29, 1856; New Yoffc WrfWy Ilcratd, ^^ay 10, 
1836. 
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of u!washmgton Bartlett of the sloop c 


Porto Ptaya on March 8th. The Governor, a poor man, 


Porto rraya on iviaiou om. w-vw..-., - r « t • 
without a single cent of his salary in order to send 5'"='" ^l.ips to t^^ 
African coast to huy gram, but his funds were exhausted 
persuaded Lisbon to cease taking revenues from the islands, But th s 
meant little. It was clear, he informed Lt. Bartlett, that at least 
20,000 people would perisli unless help arrived from America." 

Several newspapers urged speedy charity. Tire National Inteui- 
gcncer, reminding its readers of American abundance and of the duty 
of men, as human beings and as Christians, to relieve such suffering, 
ashed, “will not some generous soul talcc the lead in starting measures 
of assistance in this appalling case?" " Tire Nmv Yorfc Daily Times, 
in printing Lt. Bartlett's appeal for help, declared that “the crumbs 
that fall from the wealthy tables of Philadelphia and New Yorh 
would more than fatten the 120,000 islanders.” It also belittled the 
argument that help would be poorly used by arguing that while this 
had been true of the succor given to the hungry inhabitants of the 
Madeira Islands a few years eatUet, the despatch of food to Consul 
Morse at Porto Ptaya would insure its fair and efficient distribution 
at the hands of the conscientious and benevolent governor of the 
Islands." 

On May 6th a meeting of less than a dozen Portuguese New York- 
ers at the consulate raised $2,185. The consul, M. de Figamere, of 
the shipping firm of Fi^nieie, B.eis and Company, offered to take 
provisions free of cost to the Cape Verdes." Two days later, in part 
at the instigation of the actor James Hackett, members of the Com 
Exchange met and named a committee of twenty-five to collect funds 
and provisions and to anange for sending aid." A week later a second 
medmg of members of the Corn Exchange listened to Lt. Bartlett's 
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committee of twenty-five reported that 


over $4,000 had already been collected. A few days lata the sum 
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had been raised to $5,800.*” In Washington participants in a 
meeting at the YMCA rooms appointed a committee to collect funds 
and to ask ministers to take up offerings in churches. Tlic committee 
collected over $200. Citizens of Alexandria sent 500 bushels of wheat 
to New York.*’ In Baltimore, Catholic churches contributed $755 
and the Com Exchange of the city sent $1,045 to the New York 
group.*” 

Meantime, on May 12, 1856, John Wheeler of New York intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a resolution asking the Navy 
to provide twenty-five seamen with rations for four months, to enable 
a privately outfitted ship to carry food to the islands. Tliere was no 
quorum when a vote was called.*” A few days later Wheeler’s col- 
league, John Kelley, brought the matter up again at the request of 
Archbishop Hughes.”” A spirited debate followed. Protesting that 
he felt as lively an interest as any gentleman on the floor in the well- 
being of humanity, William Smith of Virginia opposed the resolu- 
tion on the ground that the Constitution did not vest the federal 
government with any such power. Whereupon John Singleton Mill- 
son of Virginia asked if there had been any constitutional objection to 
allowing the America to search the Arctic seas for Sir John Franklin 
when that gallant British explorer had been reported lost. 'The vote 
was taken, 123 favoring the proposal, 24 opposing it." 

In the Senate, William H. Seward presented a paper indicating 
that a vessel was ready to sail from New York. Two days later, when 
the motion was again under consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole, Senator Fish of New York indicated his desire to have the 
matter refened to the Committee on Naval Affairs, on the ground 
that the Navy might not be able to spare twenty-five men for such an 
errand of mercy. It was so referred, and, apparently, no action was 
ever taken.”” 

On June 12, the New York committee, in conjunction with the 
Portuguese consulate and the Portuguese-American merchants, des- 
patched the New Hand to the Cape Verde Islands laden with 400 

^®Nc'n» York "Weekly Herald, May, jo, 1856; New York Daily Times, May 16, 23, 
30, 1856. 

National Intelligencer, May 8, July 15, 1856. 

<8 New Yoik Journal of Commerce, July 7, 1856. 

Congressional Globe, 34th Cong., jst Sess., 1856, XXV, Ft. 1, 1194. 

J. Fairfax McLaughlin, The Life and Times of John Kelley, Tribune of the People 
(New York: The American Ne^^'S Co., 1885), 209*io. 

Congressional Globe, 34th Cong., 1st Sess., 1836, XXV, Ft. 2, 1257-58, 1262. 

1257-1258. 
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barrels of corn and meal and with other provisions. Tlie committee 
had also chartered the Claremont and had begun preparations for 


loading it.® 

The supplies came in the nick of time, for on June 30, Consul 
William Morse, miting to the State Department from Porto Praya, 
Sh Jago, reported that unless the Islands enjoyed quickly a plentiful 
ram they would be depopulated by starvation and emigration. Tire 
islands, he continued, were in a state of utter destitution: immediate 
action was necessary.'* On July 24, 1856, Antonio Martens, Amcri- 
ran "“-consul at St. Vincent, Cape Verde, reported the arrival of 
'*"f.^7'“-ooosul had circulars written to administra- 

what with famine and disease a £h oft "°’°°°i 

loss than two years Cnn.ni’nj 1 population perished in 
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cliain. One link in that chain is an episode that came midway be- 
tween the first and second disasters in the Cape Verde story. Early in 
January 1843, Niles’ National Register reported that tornadoes in the 
Madeira Islands had swept away bridges, wrecked shipping, prostrated 
buildings, killed at least half a hundred people, and spread universal 
dismay. Tlic loss of property was estimated at $2,500,000 and the 
Register's information indicated that “great suffering will be experi- 
enced by the inhabitants unless prompt relief is sent to them from 
other and more fortunate parts.”" Tlic Boston Daily Advertiser 
announced that the Portuguese vice-consul in that city would receive 
contributions." Although this newspaper, and other Boston journals 
did not, apparently, report the immediate outcome, the distinguished 
historian of maritime Massachusetts has related to us that a cargo 
of provisions was sent out on the Nautilus. The ship, Samuel Eliot 
Morison continued, returned laden with the choicest madeira, which 
the grateful people had given, a supply so bountiful that it had at 
least by rumor not been entirely exhausted as late as 1921." 

Tlicse American donations to those in need in other countries were 
in response to a concrete situation which came to the attention of 
men trading with the area, to government representatives, or to church 
groups. No systematic or sustained organization was worked out. De- 
spite occasionally successful efforts to enlist government aid, the vol- 
untary pattern of giving predominated. Americans were learning that 
to give to those in need in foreign lands required even greater effort, 
greater organization, and more effective leadership, than did fund 
raising for worthy causes at home. They also learned that the prob- 
lems of supervising the disbursement of relief abroad created a whole 
new set of problems not easily solved. But the seeds of the idea that if 
charity begins at home, it does not end at home, had been planted 
and had begun to grow. 

Niles' National Register, Jan. 7, 1843. 

Boston Daily Advertiser, Jan. 4, Ji, 1843. 

Samuel Eliot Morison, The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-2860 (Bo^ 
ton and New York; Houghton Mifilin, 1921), 242. 
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and editorials in various newspapers expressed sympathy for the 
Greek cause.° 

Nevertheless, widespread interest in and enthusiasm for the Greeks 
developed slowly. Tire land of the Hellenes, after all, was a long way 
off, and reports of the struggle seemed vague and confusing. Secre- 
tary of State John Quincy Adams, who was concerned with negotiat- 
ing a commercial treaty with the Turks and who had no sympathy 
for sentimentality in foreign relations, insisted on holding the line 
to our traditional policy of neutrality. Thus President Monroe re- 
stricted his reference to the Greek struggle in his annual message of 
December 3, 1822, to a few general words of goodwill and confidence 
in the ultimate victory of the Greek revolutionists.' 

In the autumn of 1822 prominent citizens of Albany assembled in 
the Capitol to devise means of aiding the Greeks. Committees named 
at the meeting spared no effort to interest citizens in every part of the 
Union in the cause. Circulars were addressed to distinguished men in 
Washington, to the governors of the different states, and to the magis- 
trates of the chief cities. An account of this movement in the Albany 
Argus for December 16, 1823, claimed that it inspired the slow but 
steady awakening of interest in the cause.* 

Before the end of the year 1822 a meeting similar to the one in 
Albany was held in Washington, spearheaded by the distinguished 
architect. Dr. William Thornton. It adopted a memorial to Congress. 
Citing the aid France had given during the American war for inde- 
pendence, the memorialists asked for an appropriation of two or three 
millions in “provisions and whatever may be necessary to the Greeks, 
as an easy and honorable mode of acknowledging the aid, bounty, 
and obligation received from France in like circumstances.” Repre- 
sentative Henry Dwight of Massachusetts, probably at the prompt- 
ing of Edward Everett, presented the memorial to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and introduced a resolution to implement it. The few in 
the House who spoke declared that any official aid would violate 
American neutrality, and Dwight himself moved to lay his resolution 
on the table.' 

* New York Evening Post, Dec. 4, 1824; Niles' "Weekly Register, Dec. 22, 1822; 
Larrabee, Hellas Observed, 65. 

•John Quincy Adams, Memoirs . . . (12 vols.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and 
Co., 1874-77) VI, 227; James D. Richardson, cd., A Compilation of the Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents, 2789*1897 (10 toIs.; Washington: Govt. Printing Ofiice, 
1896-1899), II, 193. 

♦Albany Argus, Dec. 16, 1823; Niles' Weekly Register, Dec. 7, 1822. 

• Debates and Proceedings in the Congress, 17th Cong., ad Sets., 1822, XL, 457-60. 
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By the autumn of 1823, the Greek cause began to excite more gen- 
eral enthusiasm, thanks in part to Edward Everett’s eloquently per- 
suasive article in the October issue of the North American Review.^ 
Men of influence and prestige joined the early Philhcllcncs {Everett, 
Carey, Bryant, Halleck, and Percival). The new spokesmen in- 
cluded James Kent, Chancellor of New York, Henry Wheaton, an 
authority on law, Noah Webster, of dictionary fame. President Jere- 
miah Day of Yale, and Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, the well-knowm scien- 
tist at Columbia College. Bishop William Wliite of Pennsylvania, 
Gregory T. Bedell, rector of St. Andrew’s Church in Philadelphia, and 
ereno . wight of the Park Street Church in Boston represented 
CrirT '^'^'Symen who preached and spoke for the 
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sand pounds for Greek relief, that private eitizens on the Continent 
had given generously, that one alone, a Monsieur Bayard of Rouen, 
had eontributed 1,800,000 franes.’ 

Appeals to national self-interest were made, though this sort of 
appeal was never dominant. Champions of Greek freedom did eon- 
tend that a free Greece would provide new trading opportunities to 
American commerce. More important was the appeal to self-esteem. 
Don’t forget, speakers reminded their audiences, that the Hellenes 
had first appealed in the famous Address of the Messenian Senate, 
not to the despots of Europe and their underlings, but to the free- 
men of America. Their struggle was, so the contention ran, very 
much like the American war for independence. “In the great Lan- 
castrian school of nations,” wrote Edward Everett, “liberty is the les- 
son, which we are appointed to teach. Masters we claim not, we 
wish not to be, but the Monitors we are of this noble doctrine.” 
Could then, Americans stand by indifferently when the light of 
their own example was kindling fires in the darkest corners of the 
world? * 

But appeals to emulation, national interest, and national esteem 
did not exhaust the arsenal of arguments. Enthusiasts saw in the 
Greek struggle a war between Cross and Crescent. Had not the Turks 
assassinated the Patriarch of Constantinople on the very doorsteps of 
his cathedral? Had not Turkish swords beheaded countless Greek 
patriots? Had not Americans on the scene themselves reported that 
it was not uncommon to run into whole baskets full of the ears of 
men, women, and children ruthlessly cut from helpless heads? ' 

The pro-Greeks also appealed to Americans on the score that our 
own civilization owed an incalculable debt to the ancient Hellenes, 
whose offspring were now fighting for freedom. Classical and ro- 
mantic enthusiasm merged in the assumption that the illiterate peas- 
ants, the ignorant soldiers, the shrewd merchants of modem Greece 
were the lineal descendants of Homer, Demosthenes, Plato, and Peri- 
cles.'” 

Such were the arguments that the Philhellenes repeated again and 

"^Niles’ "Weekly Register, Oct. 1, 1825, Aug. 12, 19, 1826. 

® Everett, North American Revierv, ns. VIII, 423. 

* Address of the Committee Appointed at a PuWic Meeting Held at Boston, Dec. 19, 
1823, for the Relief of the Greeks (Boston, 1823); Address of the Committee of the 
Grecfe Fund of the City of Ne\v York to their Fellow-Citizens Throughout the United 
States (New York, 1823;. 

Address of the Committee of .. . New York. 
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again, and such were the motives to which they appealed in their 
quest for support for the Greek cause. In the later years of the con- 
test the friends of Greece shifted the emphasis to an appeal to the 
humanitarian sympathies of Americans for a people faced by famine 
and pestilence, but the whole battery of arguments for aid never disap- 
peared in the discussion. 

At the public meetings the assembled citizens listened to letters 
from American volunteers in Greece which provided a sense of reality 
and immediacy that no general arguments could give, Tlic volunteers 
incbded George Jarvis, a young American living in Europe, the first 
of his fellow countrymen to offer his services in 1822, and soon to be- 
come a general in the Greek army; Jonathan Miller, a restless Ver- 
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sylvania, and many other institutions sent their offering. By March, 
1827, factory workers in Pittsburgh contributed $405; churches in 
the city, $361; and the committee raised, in addition to these sums, 
$800.'“ In New York a barber, not to be outdone by college students 
and faetory employees, gave all his proceeds from his shop for two 
days— $14.50 in all.^* The ladies of Baltimore held a fair in Masonic 
Hall, specially fitted for the occasion and “only surpassed in beauty 
by the ministering spirits at the shrine of charity and patriotism, 
whose bright smiles were a sufficient incentive even to the most luke- 
warm in the cause, to give, and freely too, that the women and chil- 
dren of ‘the land of story and song’ may be preserved from the hor- 
rors of starvation.” The ladies on this occasion raised $1,600 and, 
not to rest on their laurels, held an oratorio benefit the following 
month.*' Elsewhere, too, theatricals, musicals and fairs provided 
means of opening purses for the cause. A favorite fund-raising device 
was the ball, which led one wit to remark that what Greece really 
needed was fewer balls and more lead. 

Yet it would be wrong to imagine that the “Greek fever” of 1823 
and early 1824 met with no opposition. On the contrary. Many con- 
servatively-minded Americans insisted that it was dangerous to excite 
popular emotions by mass meetings and mass appeals, that such mat- 
ters had best be left in the hands of the knowing and the competent. 
Some feared that the Greek excitement might force Gongress to en- 
danger the traditional policy of neutrality. And some frankly based 
their opposition to the whole thing on commerical considerations. 
This was true of Thomas H. Perkins, leading Boston merchant who 
was to become a patron of the education of the blind and a great 
friend of Dr. Howe. Perkins enjoyed a profitable trade with Smyrna, 
the only Turkish port open to American ships. This wealthy mer- 
chant feared that aid to the Greeks, whetlier from government or 
from voluntary' subscriptions, might so alienate the Porte as to lead 
to reprisals on American commerce.*" Tliis view rvas in striking 
contrast to that of leading business men in New York, who took active 
parts in organizing and sustaining the Greek committee. 

'•Cline, American Attitude toward the Greek War of Indeperidence, 104 ff.; Lar- 
rabcc, IJclIas Observed, 155. 

Niles' WeeWy Register, Jan. lo, 1824. 

'^Niles' Weekly Register, Apr. 21, hiay 5, *827. 

Edward E^rctt !o Tliomas II. Perkins, December 19, 1825, in Tliomas II. Pcrlins 
Papers, Pox No, 2, iSiX'Sj, MasMchtiscUs Historical Socict)-; Samuel Eliot Morison, 
‘Torcing the Dardanelles in 1810,** New' EttgJand Quarterly, I (April, 1928), 208-25. 
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In general, the sums gathered in 1823 and 1824 were sent in the 
form of drafts to Baring and Brothers in London, to be handed over 
to tire Greek authorities in that city, or were used to purchase muni- 
tions which went directly to Greece. It is impossible to determine 
the volume of giving in the first phase. We know that two New York 
merchants, William Bayard and Charles King, dispatched in May, 
1824, on behalf of the Greek committee, $32,000, a remission fol- 
lowed presently by an additional $5,000 which the New York com- 
mittee got together. In addition, one thousand muskets, rifles, pistols, 
of In Ihe Greeks, together with several boxes 
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tion of the messy story: “We believe we hazard nothing in asserting, 
that the general sentiment of our country is that of disapprobation 
and regret. . . . The only instance in which we could render the 
Greeks any substantial service, has manifestly been perverted by 
private cupidity to unwarrantable emolument; a profit of 80,000 dol- 
lars made out of their distresses, by their mercantile correspondents, 
the ‘diplomatic agents’ of the arbitrators; 50,000 dollars extorted for 
the use of shipyards and personal services of the owner without ex- 
pending any of their own money; 10,000 dollars, the sine qua non 
of a captain of the United States’ Navy, for superintending an opera- 
tion in ‘a just and sacred cause’; 45,000 dollars imposed on them by 
arbitrators, for the dedication of a few days to the dispensation of 
justice.” 

'The publicity given to the scandal had something to do initially 
with the falling off in enthusiasm for contributions to the Greek 
cause. But its subsequent effect seems to have been to arouse con- 
ciousness of guilt in the public mind and to have stimulated a new 
crusade of giving. At least a leading figure in the New York cam- 
paign for relief funds declared that the Greek people, among many 
others, had no reason to think well of American merchants. “We may 
consider ourselves fortunate if all the donations sent from the United 
States have removed the stain, or compensated for the loss of charac- 
ter which the whole country sustained by the baseness of that transac- 
tion. Let those who say the Greeks are worse than the Turks, beware, 
lest it be said that the Americans are worse than the Greeks.” 

In the late autumn and early winter of 1826-1827 two of the most 
ardent friends of Greece, Congressman Edward Everett of Massachu- 
setts and Mathew Carey,'‘ inaugurated a new movement for aid to 
Greeee. Tliis was designed, not to supply the Greeks with arms and 
munitions, but with bread, for the condition of starvation among the 
civilian population had become desperate. In the new campaign hu- 

American Quarterly Roiov* I (March, 1827), 285-86. In %\Titing of the affair to 
Lafayette, an ardent Philhcllcne, Madison declar^ that the q^isodc was a mortif>ing 
one, that the indignation of the public was highly excited, and that Greece was bleed- 
ing in consequence of it. Gaillard Hunt, cd., Writings of James Madison (9 
Xcsv York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900-1910), IX, 264. 

"‘Col. Jonathan P. Miller of Vermont, The Condition of Greece in 1627-1628 
(New York: Harper, 1828), editor’s note, 170. 

** E. L. nradiher, Mat/icw Carey. Editor, Author, and Publisher (New York; Colum- 
bia Uni\-ersity Press, igia), 76-78; Mathew Carey, AfiJccWuneoui Esstrys (Philadelphia: 
Clark and Raser, 1830). 
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manitarian arguments outweighed all others. Tire idea was to move 
on two planes, the official and the unofficial. 

It seemed best for strategic reasons to have someone other than 
Everett take the lead in Congress. On the second of January, 1827, 
Edward Livingston of Louisiana introduced a resolution for an ap- 
propriation of $50,000. The great jurist and humanitarian supported 
his proposal with ability and eloquence. He vividly pictured the dire 
suffering of the Greeks and urged the duty of our government “to 
clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, to comfort the despairing— to 
do that which a civilized enemy would himself do.” He insisted that 
such aid could not be regarded as a violation of neutrality and cited 
the similar appropriation Congress had made in 1812 for the relief 
of the suwivors of the earthquake in Venezuela. WTien several mem- 
bers of Congress agreed with George McDuffie of South Carolina 
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ful. “Would it not be meritorious to direct this zeal into another chan- 
nel for a year or two, and let its overflowings be devoted to interpose 
a shield for the preservation of the Greeks from impending destruc- 
tion?”^^ 

This appeal, followed at intervals by equally fervent ones setting 
forth again and again reasons why Americans ought to dig into their 
pockets, aroused some response. So did the special sermon that the 
committee induced the Reverend Gregory T. Bedell of St. Andrew’s 
Church, an old Greek enthusiast and an eloquent orator, to deliver 
in Philadelphia’s largest house of worship. On March 1, however, 
Carey, in a new communication to the public, took to task his fellow 
citizens of the City of Brotherly Love for their poor showing. The 
Committee at this time had in hand only $11,177, oi which but 
$5,824 had been collected in Philadelphia. Yet the campaign was in 
its eleventh week and had been pushed with an energy and a sacrifice 
unknown in any comparable earlier effort in Philadelphia. This, Carey 
argued, was shocking, especially when it was remembered that Phila- 
delphia was a city of 140,000 inhabitants, many of whom were men 
and women of wealth. Only three citizens had given as much as 
$100; and thousands well able to contribute, had given nothing at all. 
What a contrast, he went on in his scolding criticism, with nearby 
Chester, and with Pittsburgh, a much smaller place which had given 
almost a third as much as Philadelphia, the contributors being, in 
large part, operatives.” 

The committee renewed its efforts, issuing 20,000 copies of forty- 
three different appeals and arguments. Contributions did come in, 
and fifteen months after the campaign opened, the committee had 
received $24,056 in cash from Pennsylvanians, and $1,429 in clothing, 
medicines, and surgical instruments. On the 23rd of March the 
Tontine, and, a month later, the Levant set forth for Greece with 
cargoes consisting of 1,265 barrels and 254 half barrels of flour, 503 
barrels of corn meal, 1,692 of navy bread, forty-five of beef and pork, 
200 of fish, thirty-nine of beans, forty tierces of rice, and numerous 
articles of clothing and medication.'* 

Meantime, in mid-February, 1827, a public meeting in Boston 
named a committee headed by Henderson Inches, a respected mer- 
chant. nic committee issued an address wliich declared that it was 

Ibid., igS. 

/Wd,, ?04-5, 307. 
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proper for America to give to the cause of Greek freedom in return 
for the generous aid the thirteen colonics had received during their 
struggle. It was also a human duty to relieve suffering, to save the 
lives of helpless victims. "When it is considered that the subjugation 
of this people will be accomplished only by their almost entire ex- 
tinction, and that with their extinction will perish all hopes of the re- 
vival of civilization, of learning, and of Christianity in one of the 
finest portions of the glohe, we feci a confidence in presenting this as 
a cause of benevolence and Christian charity, which is deserving of 
he deepest consideration of those to whom we appeal.” " In due 
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day by day, a document so revealing and so inspiring that the eom- 
mittee in due course arranged for its publication. The Chancellor, 
with the sturdy, shrewd, and humane Miller aboard, sailed on March 
10, to be followed in May by the brig Six Brothers and in September 
by the Jane, with John R. Stuyvesant and Henry A. V. Post as super- 
cargoes and distributors. 

The ehartering and supplying of the three New York ships vir- 
tually exhausted the funds that the committee had collected in the 
first half of 1827. The contributions can be summarized: 


Individual donations in New York City, cash $ 7,856.67 

Collections in churches, schools, etc. in New York City 3,291.34 

Donations in produce and goods. New York City 1,082.00 

Donations from other plaees in New York State 26,965.91 

Donations from Connecticut 3,264.71 

Donations from New Jersey 3,067.66 

Donations from other states 793-32 


$46,321.61 

In May 1828, the Committee dispatched the Herald with a cargo 
to be distributed by Judge Samuel Woodruff of Granby, Connecticut, 
and the Reverend Jonas King of Amherst College, who was to be- 
come a celebrated educational missionary. New York's record was, 
even when population is taken into account, better than that of either 
Boston or Philadelphia. Other parts of the country at this time 
showed little interest in the new humanitarian crusade. 

The Chancellor, after severe damage by storm some 400 miles out, 
had to return to New York for repairs; but at length, on May 23rd, 
she arrived at Napoli di Romania in Greece. Miller rejoiced to find 
his old friend. Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, on hand; the two men 
worked together in the hard task before them. They also gave invalua- 
ble aid to their fellow Americans who accompanied the later ships 
from New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

Tlie first problem eonfronting Miller was to protect the cargoes, 
on arrival and during reshipment on small boats to various points on 
the mainland and the islands, against the ruthless and greedy pirates 
that infested the Greek seas. It was a stroke of great good fortune 
when Captain Patterson of the U. S. frigate Consiilution agreed to 
escort the Chancellor part way to Poros. Tliis famous ship proved 
helpful on other occasions, but its example was not always followed 
by other American commanders, of whom at least one made the ex- 

•“ IMiJ., 1:90. 
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cuse that such convoying might jeopardize our neutrality. Greek mili- 
tary chieftains often did not hesitate to seize American cargoes, even 
when those in charge explained that the donors had stipulated that 
these were to be used only for the relief of needy civilians. Tlius local 
authorities convinced the supercargo of the Philadelphia committee’s 
brig Tontine, which arrived before Miller, to hand it over to them 
to dispose of, with the result that they sold the cargo for their own 
benefit and, in Dr. Howe’s words, “at a most shameful price,” selling 
flour which in Philadelphia had cost $12,000, for $2,500. On one 
occasion Dr. Howe felt it necessary to surrender a large part of a 
cargo to prevent the entire lot from being seized. On another, the 
timely return of Captain Patterson with the Consfifufion compelled 
local officials to return the keys of the magazines which stored the 
supplies pending distribution. On still another occasion local authori- 
ties surrendered supplies to soldiers to keep them from pillaging the 
to\vn. Miller protested, and the Secretary of State, informing him 
that his own house had been plundered, begged the American to 
have patience with and compassion for the mistaken conduct of his 
countrymen. When the soldiers were starving, they would not listen 
to the argunrent that the provisions had been given by Americans 
solely for civilian relief ^ 

Another problem iirvolved inaking sure that those most needing 
«d got it. Miller quieldy found out, if he had not kno™ it befo«! 
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in especially desperate circumstances and for the most part investiga- 
tions disclosed that the plight of these unfortunates had indeed not 
been exaggerated. At times Miller could barely endure what he saw. 
Here was a girl of eleven, her nose cut off close to her face, her lips 
completely severed, so that the gums and jaws were left naked, all be- 
cause, a year before, she had refused the embraces of an Arab. Here 
was an older woman, who had seen her husband killed before her eyes, 
who had suffered torture and indignities that Miller could not bring 
himself to set down in his diary although he had no idea it might some 
day be published. Or here was a poor wretch, once a soldier, with 
both hands cut off. And everywhere the sick, the naked, the starving, 
the dying.®* Young Henry Post, who distributed the cargo of the 
Jane and the Six Brothers, witnessed, on the occasion of drawing up 
barrels in a square, a confusion and contention utterly inconceivable. 
“The miserable beings who had been living for months upon no 
better fare than the beasts of the field, were almost frantic with joy 
at the unexpected arrival of wholesome and nutritious food. . . . 
There were old men, gray with years and sinking under the infirmities 
of age— there were mothers with helpless infants screaming at their 
breasts— . . . there were children without number, all exhibiting the 
same emaciated and death-like countenances, all clad alike in rags, 
and covered with filth and vermin, the unavoidable consequences 
of their homeless and destitute condition.” “* 

Miller, Post, Howe, and Sturtcvant did what they could to clothe 
those completely or almost completely naked, to dole out barrels of 
flour and bread, to ration the rice to the severely ill. To meet personal 
expenses and cost of local guards and transport. Miller had to sell 
some of the provisions. But he found himself handing out a dollar 
here and a dollar there to someone in extreme need of medical 
help. 

On one occasion when Miller opened a box of clothing from 
Orange, New Jersey, he found that within half an hour he was sur- 
rounded by at least a thousand clamoring women and children. One 
case struck his fanc)’ as worthy of note. A young woman whose father 
had been killed and who was penniless as well as naked, received from 
Miller a garment the tag of which indicated it had been ghen by 
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two young men. "She was indeed beautiful,” wrote Miller, "and if tlie 
young men who contributed to cover her nakedness, and shield her 
from the glare of sensuality, had seen her in her new costume, I doubt 
if there would not have been a contest for her favour.” At Ankistn, 
the sights of misery wrung the American’s heart. "To see two thou- 
sand people assembled, in rags, with haggard countenances, eagerly 
watching the little we had to give them and on receiving it, raising 
their hands to Heaven in thankfulness for this unexpected assist- 
ance; while the poor creatures who had not yet received were raising 
their hands in supplication to us, and begging us for God’s sake not 
to forget them. In helping distribute the cargo of the Levant 
which the Philadelphia committee had sent out, he discovered 400 
barrels of bread of such quality and so loathesoine to sight and smell, 
^at no human except in an extreme state of star\-ation could eat of it 
Yet this, and a large supply of bread which had been dunked into 
the sea m a mishap in unloading and which was revolting in its 
bnny and dirty taste and appearance, were avidly seized. 
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ing deep gratitude for the Americaii contributions, said to Samuel 
Woodruff, in charge of the eargo of tlie Herald, that, without attach- 
ing blame to any one person, former cargoes had brought small bene- 
fit to the suffering inhabitants.®” 

Early in February, 1828, a year after the campaign began, the 
New York newspapers reported the arrival of John R. Stuyvesant 
and Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, accompanied by two orphan lads— 
the first in a series to be adopted in American homes. Howe released 
the letter of the Supreme Governing Commission of the Greek Re- 
public to the committee which thanked them and all donors and 
which expressed the hope that the generous aid, so much needed, 
might continue to be given. Howe himself, in letters to the public, 
refuted current rumors to the effect that what had been sent had not 
been appreciated and had in fact done little or no good. That such 
talk was fairly widespread is suggested by the efforts of other almoners 
in Greece to make the same point. So far as the imputation that the 
Greeks were ungrateful. Post admitted that, in the case of the rich 
and powerful who needed no help, the charge might have some 
basis. “But as to the poor people,” Post continued, “they uniformly 
evinced the most unaffected and heartfelt gratitude; and I have no 
doubt, that the friendly aid and sympathy of the American people, 
has left behind it in Greece, a respect and admiration for the Ameri- 
can name, which will not be soon or easily forgotten.” Woodruff 
also reported that the most intelligent Greeks he met often said that 
the American charities made a far different impression on them than 
the aid received from any other nation. America was remote from 
Greece, with no axe to grind; whereas, individuals in England, France, 
Italy and Russia, who had also contributed, belonged to powers tliat 
seemed to have ulterior motives.** 

In publicizing the continuing need for help, Howe pictured a land 
laid rvaste, with olive orchards and vineyards uprooted or in ashes. 
He told of tens of thousands of refugees from battle and from burned 
villages, leading a precarious existence in mountain caves and main- 
taining life on wild roots and snails. Howe urged continued support 
and pled especially for further aid for the hospital at Poros he had 
opened and for the ones he hoped would be established.*” 

”” WoodmfF. Journal of a Tour, 6o. 

*” Post. A Visit to Greace and Canstantinofrlc, 86-87. 

** Wo^iufr, Journal of a Tour, 90-01. 

*”Ncsv Yoik Evening Port, Feb, 6, 14, 16, 1828. 
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Howe also undeitool: a speaking campaign despite the fact that 
such activity at such a time was not to his taste. It began in New 
York City and included many towns and cities upstate. Tlic plan to 
carry this to the West and the South fell through. But the places that 
Howe did visit threw off the prevailing lethargy.^® On May 28, 1828, 
the New York committee was able to send out the Herald with a 
cargo insured at $49,800,** On this occasion the committee reported 
that it had received $59,890.45 in the campaign. New York headed, 
as before, the list of states: 


New York 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Rhode Island 

New Jersey 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Upper Canada 


538,575.46 

11,869.89 

3,151.54 

2,459.80 

1,948.15 

1,127.17 

517.12 

75-00 

67.00 

10.00 


$59,890.43 

Meantime the Boston committee had collected enough to charter 
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of Venus was excavated. The men lugged the stones to the water- 
front, the older, hardened peasant women, dirt in their aprons. (With 
a delicate feeling for the situation Howe arranged to have the refugee 
girls from Athens work at home, instead of being exposed to the atten- 
tions of unscrupulous men. ) Tlie men received as pay three pounds of 
Indian meal, the women two and a half pounds. “For this did they 
set to work with a hearty shout of joy at finding the means of living.” 
Thus more than six hundred men and women, instead of begging 
Howe for help, addressed him in such terms as “Welcome among us, 
sirl” or “Long life to the Americans!” At the same time under Howe’s 
constant direction they did useful work the advantages of which 
were clear to everyone.*' 

At Hexamilion in the Corinthian peninsula Howe developed on 
government-granted lands a colony of hopeless and impoverished men 
and women who had no homes. Huts of wood and stone were built, 
the colonists being paid for the work merely as much bread as was 
necessary to sustain life. Howe, using the receipts of sales of American 
provisions and cash sent from the States, bought for the colonists 
cotton and corn seed, oxen and simple farming tools. “If Providence 
smile upon them, and they get in but a moderate crop, the surplus, 
after enough has been taken for their own subsistence, will serve for 
establishing several other families, and paying the yearly expenses of 
a hospital for fifty beds.” Howe, finding a native teacher who had 
learned the Lancastrian methods of instruction in England, opened 
a school. The colony, called “^Vashingtonia,” did not succeed on as 
large a scale as he intended. For this he blamed the failure of the 
chief civilian authority. Capo d’Istria, to keep his promises. But it 
gave fifty families a new start in life. It offered a model of improved 
agricultural methods. It also provided a new mode of charity less open 
to abuse than former methods. Howe heard on every side, from 
Greeks, from foreigners, and even from Americans, such e.xprcssions 
of disapprobation of the plan pursued by former agents, and such 
conclusive evidence of its comparative inutility, that he was more 
and more content vith his innovation, which put relief on n more 
permanent basis of self-help than mere handouts. Howe admitted 
that formerly the most pressing need was to allay hunger; but he 
rcncctcd that the hungry, being unemployed, were in consequence 
idle, that thc>‘ contracted “vicious habits.” Certainly the work projects 
” tSid., 309-314. 330. 
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met with widespread approval.*® Keeping his contacts in Greece, 
Howe returned in 1844 to find that he was still warmly remembered, 
and, again, after the Civil War, to lead a campaign for aid to Crete. 

The American response to the struggle of the Greeks was the first 
major episode in a series of separate, scattered, and limited disasters 
abroad that occasioned only local efforts to provide emergency relief. 
For the first time a relief effort was intertwined with big issues. Tliesc 
included conflicting values and purposes on the part of those who 
favored aid for victory in a military struggle for freedom and justice 
and those who wanted to confine what was done to the relief of 
suffering. Further, the struggle brought American relief efforts into 
an international orbit, pointed to the need for quasi-national or- 
ganization for fund raising, and focused the attention of the principal 
American almoner on the importance of rehabilitation as well as on 
emergency^ relief. Most important of all, perhaps, was the fact that 
the campaign for aid awakened Americans to the problems and needs 
of another people. 

3x6 fi., 347 ff. 
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The Great Irish Famine 


No event in the first half of the nineteenth century — not even the 
Greek struggle for freedom — led to such widespread and intensive 
American giving as the Great Famine in Ireland. At the close of the 
wet, cold, sunless summer of 1845 the failure of the potato crop, 
Ireland's staple food supply, brought severe suffering. The next year 
the failure of the crop was even more disastrous. The strange blight 
spread to Germany and other countries. In Ireland itself the British 
Government, between October, 1846, and March, 1847, spent 
£9,250,000 on grain depots, soup kitchens, and public works pro- 
grams.^ 

When, at the end of November, 1846, it was clear that the meas- 
ures taken by government had proved inadequate, the Society of 
Friends in Dublin issued a circular setting forth the need of prompt 
action, and a plan. A few copies of this widely distributed circular, 
which brought immediate action on the part of Quakers in England, 
reached the United States early in December, 1846. This report, 
followed by others from varied sources, left no doubt of the appall- 
ing conditions. Accounts came of the dying and the dead, lying help- 
less in huts, of corpses strewn on the highways, corpses buried with- 


me first comprehensive report of the Irish famine to be published m Amenca j^s 
Mrs. Asenath Nicholson’s Annals of the Famine in Ireland 1849 

(New York: French, 1851). Mrs. Nicholson, a native Vermonter, had kept a 
boarding house in New York where a vegetarian diet \ws served to 
spirits from all parts of the country, including most of the names of those en^g^ in 
measures of social reform.” Mrs. Nicholson had visited Ireland pnor 
me and shared her experiences in Ireland’s Welwme to the Stranger York. Baker 
and Scribner, 1847). Mrs. Nicholson’s second book rewunts the ^^ 55 ^ 

m Ireland as sh^dispensed relief sent by the New York Irdand 
The most recent schdarly study of the catastrophe is R. DudJ^ /Dublin- 

Desmond Williams, eds.. The Great Famine: Studies in Irish History, 1845-47 (Dublin. 
Browne and Nolan, 1956). 
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out coffins in shallow graves, which starving dogs clawed up and de- 
voured. Before it \vas all over, the famine and the pestilence it fos- 
tered lulled over a million human beings. Within a decade, it drove 
another million and a half to emigrate. 

In America everyone Icnew that the potato blight and failure of 
the staple food crop in 1845 and 1846 was the immediate cause of the 
disaster. Here any common agreement stopped. British reports em- 
phasized the extensive relief measures the government sponsored from 
the moment the gravity of the situation was apparent. Sometimes by 
implication, sometimes explicitly, reports from England suggested that 
the indolence of the Irish people had much to do with their sad 
plight. On the other hand, spokesmen of the Irish immigrants in 
America and many Americans themselves laid the blame at British 
doors, an easy enough thing to do in view of the continuing suspicion 
and dislike of the mother country in many quarters and of edgy feel- 
ings that the still unsettled dispute over Oregon stirred in patriotic 
breasts. 
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after giving “a tlirilling description of death by hunger” eleetrified 
the audience by declaring, “Oh, it is terrible, that in this beautiful 
world, whieh the good God has given us, and in whieh there is plenty 
for us all, that men should die of stan'ation.” Henry Clay also spoke, 
rising to his well known oratorical heights, Tlie New Orleans Delta 
described Clay’s address as "pure and nervous,” and full of kind- 
heartedness. His speech, according to the same source, was received 
witli “the most rapturous expressions of delight and satisfaction by 
the audience.” Both addresses found their way into print in many 
parts of the land. 

Five days later, on February g, 1847, an impressive meeting took 
place at Odd Fellows’ Hall in the nation’s capital. Justices of the 
Supreme Court and members of Congress, Vice-President George 
Mifflin Dallas and others of the executive branch of government 
graced it by their appearance. Robert Dale Owen, Senator John J. 
Crittenden and Daniel Webster, among others, delivered addresses. 
The meeting issued an “Appeal to the People of the Nation.” 
This spirited call to action urged citizens in every city and town to 
hold public meetings, to appoint committees to canvass the commun- 
ity for funds, and to speed contributions in kind and in gold to starv- 
ing Ireland. 

In New York a preliminary meeting took place in Wall Street, 
attended, in the words of the wealthy, cultivated, and civic-minded 
Philip Hone, by “the right sort of folks.” The venerable merchant 
Myndert Van Schaick presided. The meeting issued an appeal to the 
clergy, asking to have special collections taken in the churches. It 
made plans to collect funds and to fill a ship with provisions. It also 
decided to call a great public meeting to promote this end.“ This 
meeting took place at the Tabernacle on February 16, with Van 
Schaick in the chair and with a host of well-known men on the plat- 
form. The building. Hone noted in his diary the next day, was filled 
with a “respeetable male audience, and exeeedingly good feeling was 
evinced.” ' The New York Tribune, in describing the affair, declared 
that it rvas “one of the most enthusiastic gatherings ever assembled 
m New York City” with the Tabernacle “densely filled with men of 
every class and condition, eager to do their part.” TTlic organizing 
committee resolved to have meetings in every ward, with ward com- 

* Bayard Tuckeiman, ed.. The Diary of Philip Hone, aSas-iSyr (2 vols.; Nmv York: 
D^d Mead. .889). It. 297. 
iDid., 298. 
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mittees charged with collecting provisions and funds, to report to 
the standing committee at headquarters in Prime’s Building in Wall 
Street.* 

Philadelphia did not lag behind. Tire Society of Friends, in fact, 
was on the job even before the great meeting of February i6th at the 
Chinese Salon. Speakers included William Duane, Horace Binncy, 
and Joseph Chandler. Here also committees set about canvassing the 
city ward by ward." 

In Boston the members of the executive and legislative departments 
of the state government met unofficially on February 19, 1847, with 
Governor George Briggs in the ehair. TTic officials urged authorities 
in cities and towns to take subscriptions. Boston also carried through 
a huge meeting at Faneuil Hall, which 4,000 people attended. Leading 
men spoke and took on the task of organizing the \vards.** 

Meetffigs quickly followed in almost every city and in innumerable 
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portunit)' to contrast government spending for destruction in the 
wnr with Maxico, to wiiich the)’ were opposed, with spending publie 
funds for saving life. True, a leading Whig, Horace Greeley, confessed, 
somewhat inconsistently, that he did not sign a petition asking Con- 
gress to make the appropriation, as he doubted its constitutionality. 
“Yet we arc very sure it ought to be constitutional and ardently hope 
for its passage." 

How abhonent it was, Greeley added, that our government has 
undoubted authority to send all our national vessels abroad to dash 
out children’s brains and mangle the bodies of inoffensive men, 
women, and children, and yet w’as w’ithout a clear mandate to send 
a single ship loaded with grain for a friendly and famishing people! 
On the other hand, Tliomas Ritchie of the Washington Daily Union, 
organ of the Polk administration, voiced the prevailing view of the 
Democrats in holding that “our sympathy with her (Ireland s) noble 
and suffering people should not mislead us into any violation of our 
constitution.” “ 

The editorial debate paralleled that in the legislature of New York, 
where a resolution urging Congressional action was under considera- 
tion. Some members favored “all manner of expressions of 
pathy but doubted the power of Congress to act. Another recalled 
the aid given to the Greeks in their struggle. Robert Denniston re- 
minded his colleagues that on that occasion high political consid- 
erations were at stake, that it was not a question of charity alone. 
Thomas Barlow hoped that no constitutional barrier would be found. 
If we cannot relieve suffering under the Constitution, then it was 
not right to live under such a constitution.” Other Whigs took jibes 
at the Democrats’ readiness to use public moneys to purchase P^^ce 
- with Mexico in what in their own eyes was a mere land grab while 
Standing on constitutional grounds against the relief o great su er 
ing.^= 

In this general context Congressman Washington Hunt, a wealthy 
Whig landowner from Lockport, Nerv York, on February lo, 1847, 
introduced a bill in the House for the purchase and transportation 
of foodstuffs to Ireland. The bill was read the first and second time 
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and then committed to the Whole House.*® No further action 

seems to have been taken on this bill. 

Two weeks later John J. Crittenden, a Whig from Kentucky', in- 
troduced in the Senate a bill appropriating $500,000 for the relief 
of both Ireland and Scotland,** In supporting his proposal Critten- 
den spoke of the extraordinary character of the calamity, which could 
be regarded only as “one of those inscrutable dispensations of Provi- 
dence.” He made much of the aid Congress had given in 1812 to 
Venezuela, noting that the bill had been on that occasion intro- 
duced by Nathaniel Macon, a strict constructionist, that it had passed 
unanimously in the House and met with no opposition in the Senate. 
How much more important was it to act now, for the Irish famine 
was a national, not a local, calamity. Moreover, the Irish had not 
only the claims of humanity on our compassion; they also had the 
claims of brothers. It would be strange if the Constitution were so 
fashioned that government could not act “We can do what individual 
charity cannot do. And what a spectacle government aid w'ould be, 
what an influence on the whole world!** In the course of the dis- 
cussion Webster indicated that he would vote for the bill but that 
le wou e lappier if it were not strictly an offer from one govern- 
/tv Crittenden gladly 
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for imposed n l)ca\7 burden in the midst of the war with Mexico, lie 
would gladly vote for it.'” 

On February zj Senator Mason of Virginia, after explaining why 
he did not agree with some of his fellow Democrats in holding that 
the proposal was constitutional, offered an amendment which would 
have stricken the appropriation from the bill by merely authorizing 
the President to employ public ships to carry voluntary contributions 
to Ireland. Tlic vote on this amendment was the real test of the 
strength of the measure. Seventeen senators voted for the amendment 
(sLXtcen Democrats, one Whig), while twentj'-four voted against it 
(eighteen Wliigs, six Democrats). Tlic six Democratic votes, one 
each from South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Illinois, saved the Crittenden bill, which was then, on the same 
day, passed by a vote of 27 to 13. Again, ten Democratic yeas from 
the states just listed, together with votes from Texas, Louisiana, and 
Missouri, saved the Crittenden measure. On the whole the vote, 
with notable exceptions, reflected patty lines." 

The House was then asked to concur in the Crittenden bill. George 
W. Jones, a Tennessee Democrat, moved to lay the bill on the table; 
his motion met with defeat in a close vote— 84 to 74. Then Congress- 
man Lewis C. Levin, an ardent Native American of Pennsylvania, pro- 
posed an amendment allocating the $500,000 for overseas relief to 
the suffering poor at home, since the influx of foreign paupers and 
criminals left no room in our almshouses for the American poor. The 
whole proposal. Levin insisted, was not only unconstitutional. It was 
“designed to afford food for party vultures to feed upon, rather than 
bread for the starving people of Ireland." The Speaker ruled the 
proposed amendment out of order and the House affirmed the ruling. 

A motion to commit the bill to the Whole House was defeated— 
yeas 68, nays 107. This vote was the decisive action since it prevented 
the Crittenden bill from coming to a vote. Of the sixty-eight votes 
for the motion, fifty-one were those of Whigs, seventeen those of 
Democrats. Of the one hundred seven who voted against it, ninety 
were Democrats, thirteen were Whigs, and four were Native Ameri- 
cans. 

Thus the division was clearly along party lines, 80 per cent of 
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Yet the line between constitutional scruples and the desire in 
Congress to make some gesture of aid did not prove to be impassable 
in the matter of lending government war vessels to private groups 
in New York and Boston for transmitting to Ireland provisions con- 
tributed or bought with funds in the hands of the relief committees. 
In Boston the idea found its leading supporters in the mercantile 
community— Robert B. Forbes, John F. Forbes, and Abbott Lawrence 
took the initiative in circulating petitions to this end.-“ In urging 
Congressman Robert Winthrop to present the petitions, Robert 
Forbes wrote that the idea "may be considered absurd at Washington; 
but it is here a very popular idea." ^ 

At about the same time, On February a4th, Senator Dix, a New 
York Democrat, presented in the upper house a memorial from Com- 
modore George De Kay, sometime chief of the Argentine Navy and a 
well-known shipbuilder, praying for the loan of the federal warship 
Macedonian for carrying food from New York to Ireland. Inevitably 
some questioned the wisdom of such a course when the country was 
at war svith Mexico.^* But the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 
reported favorably the resolution providing for De Kay’s use of the 
Macedonian. At the same time the sloop of war Jamestown was offered 
to the Boston group. The Senate vote, 23 against 12, was less 
clearly along party lines than the crucial one on the Mason amendment 
of the Crittenden bill, as twelve Whigs were joined by eleven Demo- 
crats to make the majority, while four Whigs and eight Democrats 
made up the minority.”' In general the press, regardless of party, 
seems to have approved of this decision.”" [We shall see, in discussing 
the problems involved in raising funds and gathering provisions and 
in transporting foodstuffs to Ireland, how the Macedonian and James- 
town ventures turned out.] Certainly the discussion in Congress was 
not unrelated to the desire of many political figures to strengthen 
themselves among Irish-American voters. In the mind of the wise and 
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(3d rev. ed.; Boston: Little, Brown, 1892), 188 ff, 
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fair-minded Philadelphia Quaker, James Luther Mott, tins \vas an im- 
portant if unmeasurable factor.” 


The refusal of Congress to grant a substantial sum for Irish relief 
threw the whole burden of raising funds and of buying and transport- 
ing provisions on voluntary efforts. It is impossible to be sure about 
the motives that led Americans to give; but the appeals made do 
reflect what leaders and workers in tlic fund-raising campaign thought 
would move the public. Tlicrc is no way, of course, of giving any 
precise weight to the several motives to which appeals were made; 
one can only suggest the frequency with which one or another appeal 
was set forth in public meetings, sennons, and the press. 

Certainly the Christian duty of charity Bgured in many such ap- 
peals. In the ofEcial proclamations this may have been merely a matter 
of custom. In any case, the tone of these is well represented in the 
words of Governor Briggs of Massachusetts, who issued in early March 
1 47 a reclamation for a Day of Public Fasting, Humiliation, and 
nayer: that He will animate our hearts with Christian benevolence, 
keeping ever presctit the word of the SAVIOUR, 'the poor ye have 
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ing solution. The only permanent answer, as far as Greeley could see, 
was the recognition of the imminent need “not merely in church but 
in state of the practical recognition of the Christian Law of Love, the 
Christian realization of Universal Brotherhood.” 

Public professions of and appeals to the religious motivation found 
parallel expression in letters and diaries, representative of which is 
the comment of the well-to-do Boston merchant, Amos A. Lawrence, 
“Let us thank God that He has given us the means to exercise our 
charity in this manner. It is the poorest and cheapest offering that 
we can make. Let us not grudge that. In his infinite mercy may He 
open the hearts of all men to feel for these suffering brethren and in 
his own time give them deliverance.” What effect all these public 
and private appeals had, no one can say; but it is clear that religious 
groups took a leading part in collecting funds. 

Often the appeal to Christian motivation for giving was linked 
with the humanitarian. The resolutions adopted by the meeting in 
Faneuil Hall called on individuals to give in response to "the prompt- 
ings of a common humanity and the dictates of Christian duty.” “ In 
many instances, however, no explicit reference to Christian duty ac- 
companied humanitarian appeals. Thus in his speech at the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall in Washington Daniel Webster declared that our object 
was merely “to do a deed of effectual charity, and do it promptly, 
that the objects of our compassion may bear tidings of kindness and 
relief from across the ocean before death shall terminate their suffer- 
ings.” “ In urging a big turnout at the Tabernacle meeting in the 
metropolis, the New York Spectator begged those attending it to 
concentrate solely on the fact that children were perishing, to lay 
aside every consideration of religion, nationality, politics and conduct 
in reference to the sufferers. “There is starvation in Ireland— that is 
all we have to know or think of.” 

Occasionally the discussion suggested what might now be regarded 
as the beginnings of a rational attack on suffering. In the meeting 
at Washington that many-sided reformer, Robert Dale Owen, brushed 
aside the excuse that charity begins at home by declaring that in a 
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which neighborhoods were being enlarged all the time by 
’ ■ ’ ’ 1 •. tinf tinnif' Tf nnC fcIt 


world in which neighborhoods were being enlarged all the time 
steamships and telegraphs, charity could not end at home. If one telt 
that relief was useless as long as reform was not uprooting tlic causes 
of famine, Owen asked whether one would refuse to alleviate sickness 
because he could offer no cure" 

In appealing to humanitarian motives, many took pains to give 
concrete illustrations, believing that the personal, the homely, the 
12S as abstractions nevor rnn At tlip Wnsliiiipton 


— .relieving that the personal, the homely, the 

intimate, stirs feelings as abstractions never can. At the Washington 
meeting in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Orville Dewey, a leading Unitarian 
minister, did not shrink from sentimentality in telling the story of 
a child s response to what she heard about the sufferings of boys and 
1 Ireland. She saved some of the corn she had for her chickens, 
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paign. Sometimes it was a matter of local civic pride, as when S. S. 
Prentiss, a Kentuckian, spoke of the proverbial generosity of the 
people of New Orleans, or when the Boston Daily Journal, before 
anything had been done in "the Hub of the Universe,” declared that 
surely some of the city’s leading citizens should move in order that 
“the high character of our city for public philanthropy may not be 
obscured by discreditable indifference and fatal delay." Again, a 
region was the focus of appeals to pride, a good example being Robert 
Dale Owen’s declaration that he was sure the appeal would not be 
made in vain to the generous west.^* 

Admirable though it was for individuals to dig into their pockets, 
Owen observed, a great national gift would be even more impressive. 
“It belongs to our national character, particularly as a free people, to 
tell by a great national benefaction to all the world the superabun- 
dance of the bountiful gifts which we enjoy under our happy institu- 
tions.” ** An editorial in the National Intelligencer struck a related 
key in holding that giving generously was an answer to “those persons 
in foreign lands whose habit it is to represent Brother Jonathan (as 
they style us) as a sordid and mercenary personage, who, never acting 
but in a spirit of calculation can afford to be generous only when 
reckoning that he is to gain by being so.” " It would be easily pos- 
sible to cite dozens of similar examples. One of the most memorable 
was an editorial in the Washington Daily Union: “We trust that the 
whole country will rise up, and that America . . . will present the 
full bosom of her plenty and luxuriance to the lips of the famished 
Irishman.” “ 

Traditional anti-British feeling ran high during the first six months 
of 1846, to be eased somewhat in June when the governments of 
the two countries effected a compromise over the long-disputed 
Oregon country. Meantime letters from correspondents to various 
newspapers coupled vivid descriptions of the starving Irish with bitter 
indictments of Lord John Russell. Editorials in tire press of both 
political parties condemned Great Britain for having failed to develop 
a true federal system in which an Irish parliament might sense and 
concct existing evils before catastrophe struck, or denounced the 
government at Westminster for neglect and exploitation of the Irish 
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peasantry, or for acting in the matter of relief too late and too 
meagerly.“ One cannot of course say that such anti-British senti- 
ments were intended to evoke American giving by further appealing 
to well-known prejudices, but such an inference is not unreasonable. 

Appeals for contributions often expressed the idea that Americans 
ought to give out of a sense of indebtedness. Sometimes such ex- 
pressions had nothing to do with any idea of obligation to Ireland, 
as when the people of Nantucket, who had received generous help 
when a fire destroyed much of their commercial district, contributed 
$1,900 for the Irish with the message “in gratitude, would we do 
somewhat to others, as others have done to us.” ** But more often 


appeals for funds reminded Americans of the help Ireland had given 
to America, after the devastating King Philip’s War, and during 
the struggle for independence, when Burke, Barre, Montgomery and 
others of Irish birth or background had sprung to America's defense.** 
The motive of indebtedness was also reflected in the occasional 
mention of the contribution Irish immigrants had made to the digging 
of canals and the building of railroads. 

Appeals to feat were more frequently and vigorously expressed than 
nlloU ° indebtedness. Irish immigrants in a desperate 
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should be starvation when tlie earth produces every year more than 
enough to feed and clothe the whole population! How could America, 
the “cornucopia of the world,” stand back enjoying its abundance 
while others perished? “ 

If benevolence was not a sufficient motive for action, if common 
decency was an inadequate one, then, S. S. Prentiss reminded his 
New Orleans listeners, let it be remembered that Americans were 
adding millions to their fortunes out of this famine which had already 
doubled the value of our food exports.'” Philip Hone admitted in 
his diary a feeling of guilt in participating in a luxurious and expensive 
dinner while twelve starving Irish wretches had died on a ship that 
had just docked. He also pondered on the fact that many Americans 
had grown rich in supplying the wants of starving Ireland as the 
prices of food and freight shot up.”' George Templeton Strong, a 
fellow New Yorker, suspected that a slight fall in the price of grain 
would “damp the enthusiasm of the Irish relief movement some- 
what.” ”” Even though grain dealers and exporters denied in public 
statements that prices and freight had shot up because of hoarding, 
speculation, and profiteering, the impression that this was the case 
was expressed now and again. Thus, for example, a Boston ship- 
owner gave $300 as his “debt to starvation” because of the rise in 
freight rates.’” 

For those who opposed the War with Mexico— and many Whigs of 
course did— giving to the starving Irish seemed in some part a com- 
pensation for what in their minds was a great national wrongdoing. 
Amos Lawrence, Boston merchant and philanthropist, noting that “we 
are in deep disgrace on account of this wicked Mexican business,” 
expressed satisfaction that the Jamestown, a ship of war, was carrying 
bread to the hungry instead of powder and ball to inflict more suffer- 
ing on mankind.’* Philip Hone, another critic of Polk’s war policy. 
On hearing that the New York Irish Relief Committee had received 
a $5,000 contribution from Corcoran and Riggs, Washington bankers, 
wrote in his diary that these gentlemen had made a princely fortune 
by taking the whole of the government’s six per cent war loan. “The 
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capture of la Vera Cruz and the battle of Buena Vista/' he con- 
tinued, “furnished the means of sending a thousand barrels of com 
to Ireland; and Scott and Taylor, whilst employed in knocking out 
the brains of Mexicans, were unconsciously the instruments of saving 
the lives of Irishmen/’ These and similar comments suggest that 
one of the arguments for giving for famine relief, and one of the 
motives for contributing, were compensatory, designed in some de- 
gree to alleviate a sense of personal and national guilt. 

The motives for giving to Irish famine relief— the first tmly national 
organized campaign for helping the distressed in a foreign land— were, 
of course, related to categories of donors and to their place in the 
social structure. Amos Lawrence, in pondering the whole matter, noted 
that the value of the offering to suffering Ireland from our city will be 
enhanced by the numbers contributing, as the offering will do more 
good as an expression of sympathy than as a mere matter of relief.” 
Looking beyond Boston, it seems clear that in most parts of the 
country gifts in money or in kind were contributed from every rank 
of society. 


The Arkansas Intelligencer reported that the Choctaws at Choctaw 
Agency met on the twenty-third of March and subscribed $710 to their 
white brethren m Ireland. “The poor Indian sending his mite to 
neiS* "•Se Niics- Weekly Register in reporting the 
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contributed each one dollar, a day’s pay. ‘‘Poor generous men,” 
commented a newspaper editor in Boston; “they began with a scanty 
breakfast by candlelight, a poor and hasty meal by noon, and a poorer 
one by night; and then laid down on their hard beds, in cold shanties, 
warmed only by the consciousness that they had done all they 
could.” Tliese are merely representative e.\amples of many reports 
of similar offerings. 

In some cases the newspaper press specified the Irish identity of 
humble givers. Tire Brooklyn Advertiser reported that a servant girl 
in the family of H. B. Dwight sent her total earnings, thirty dollars, 
to Ireland only to hear a few days later that her father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, eight in all, had died of starvation."^ Apart 
from contributions given to relief funds, Irish immigrants in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore remitted to relatives and 
friends approximately $623,193 in the two months of January and 
February, 1847."" In Boston, to take a single important center. Bishop 
John Fitzpatrick decided, after initial appeals from Catholic pulpits 
in the diocese, that a permanent organization was needed. This de- 
cision led to the formation in February of the Relief Association for 
Ireland which, by June 23, 1847, had sent $1 50,000 to Ireland. 

When, at about this time, two Franciscan brothers came to Boston 
from Ireland to raise funds for the starving in Connemara, Bishop 
Fitzpatrick permitted them to make only private collections. The 
people, he explained, were exhausted; “Our own streets are filled 
with the most destitute poor, with parentless children exposed to 
perversion, and our own orphan asylums are at this moment without 
funds.” 

The record of contributions of the 30,000 Irish in Boston, largely 
newcomers and poorly paid, was, in view of prevailing poverty, indeed 
impressive. A few Irish-born who had been in the country for longer 
periods and who had done well, gave in good measure. We do not 
know the amount given by Andrew Carney, Boston’s wealthiest 
Irish immigrant, who, arriving penniless, had made a fortune in the 
men’s clothing business. But his reputation for charity was impressive, 

NekV Yorfe S/jccfdfor, March 5, *847. 
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and he no doubt was the largest single giver among the Boston 
Irish.” And what the Irish of Boston did, their brothers in other 
places also did. On a single Sunday tlie parishioners of St. Josephs 
Church in New York gave $800, those in the Church of the Nativity, 
$2,000.” 

It is hard to be specific in the matter of contributions by farmers 


for most reports of gifts in kind fail to say whether these were con- 
tributed outright by the men who had grown the corn, wheat, and 
meal, or whether these were bought from the funds gathered by the 
relief committees. We do know that James Wadsworth, a wealthy 
farmer in Genesee County in New York, gave a thousand bushels of 
com and that Malcolm Bruce of Fayetteville, North Carolina, shipped 
six hundred bushels of corn to his needy Scotch countrymen."^ Evi- 
dence also suggests that a good part of the produce filling the many 
Jips that sailed from New Orleans, Baltimore, and Philadelphia had 
been given by those who had grown it. 

One paper in reporting that the police of Boston subscribed two 
days pay exclaimed, “if the capitalists devoted like them two days 
^ income to the cause, bow large a sum would be raised!" ” Yet 
two of Lawrence reported that 
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of the relief committee through the gifts school children made of 
their pennies.'" Tlie pupils of the Blind Institution and the members 
of the Choir of Holy Cross in Boston gave a benefit for the cause.” 
But, apart from the great public meetings, the churches seem to have 
been the chief agency through which giving rvas done. Sometimes 
collections were taken on Sunday. Often the ladies of a church took 
responsibility for raising funds. Catholic donations naturally bulked 
large. But Protestant groups also responded to religious and humani- 
tarian appeals. Tlie Jewish Congregation in New Orleans contributed 
$300, that in New York raised “a large collection.” As might be 
expected, the Quakers were active in giving. The orthodox Friends 
in Philadelphia had raised $10,000 by February, 1847, and though 
the Hicksites, less well to do, were unable to match this, their meeting 
spared no effort in doing all it could.” The New Jersey meeting 
collected $10,000, and those in other Quaker centers gave in corre- 
spondingly generous amounts.” 

The problem of estimating the total giving is complicated. It is 
not always possible to be sure whether the amounts listed in the 
later months included sums already reported. Moreover, the chief 
relief committees in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia received 
contributions in money and kind from many states, yet reports 
sometimes indicated what particular cities and states gave without 
making it clear whether these were included in the overall reports 
of the sums in the hands of the seaboard relief committees. A few 
figures in widely scattered communities may help drive home the 
point that this was, in any case, a truly nationwide campaign. 
Citizens of Rockingham County, Virginia, sent $500 to the Baltimore 
Committee; Montgomery, Alabama, contributed $1,000; New Or- 
leans, over $25,000; Louisville, $6,500; the citizens of an Illinois 
county with a population of 600, raised $226; and the people of 
Michigan contributed 2,349 barrels of provisions and packages of 
clothing.” In Washington, Senators gave $349, members of the 
House, $972. Perhaps another way of visualizing the extent of giving 
is to recall that gift-laden vessels sailed from New Orleans, AIe.xan- 
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bishops often sent the funds of their floek to Catholie bishops in 
Ireland.” Elilm Burritt, tliankiiig Lord Russell for his offer to 
transport in British ships contributions from American Friends, asked 
if the British Government would also carry without cost contributions 
from other American sources. The reply was in the affirmative, pro- 
vided the goods were purchased from private subscriptions and were 
solely for charitable purposes.” 

Even after this offer, some relief committees continued to send 
provisions in ships they had chartered or that offered them a certain 
amount of free freightage. By the end of May, 1847, thirteen vessels 
had been chartered and dispatched. One was provided by A. T. 
Stewart, who had arrived in America from Ireland in 1823 and who 
built up a great retail and wholesale drygoods business.*' Tire most 
widely publicized ventures were the sending of the two United States 
warships, lent to the relief committees of Boston and New York, the 
Jamestown and the Macedonian. Captain R. B. Forbes commanded 
the one. Captain George De Kay of New York, a former officer in the 
Argentine Navy, the other. The novel use of war vessels for such an 
errand of mercy captured the imagination of both Americans and 
Britishers. So did the decision to send as chaplain of the Macedonian, 
the picturesque, epigrammatic, and powerful Boston preacher to sail- 
ors, Father Edward Taylor, whom Emerson admired and who still lives 
as Father Mapple in Moby Dick. Father Taylor’s friends bought 
him “quite a splendid personal outfit”; but when he returned home 
he had barely the clothing to keep himself decent and warm; he had 
characteristically given all he had, piece by piece, to needy sufferers.” 

The Central Relief Committee of the Society of Friends in Dublin 
became the almoner of almost all the voluntary aid apart from that 
dispensed by the Catholic hierarchy and by government officials. It 
did its work with “great sagacity and prudence." ®* Americans also 
learned that British authorities had cooperated efficiently and cheer- 
fully in the distribution of voluntary relief offerings. Supplies found 
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tlieir w'ay witliout undue delay from the depots to those to whom 
the Central Committee had issued orders allocating food.*^ 

It is impossible to estimate the effect of American relief in terms 
of suffering mitigated or lives saved, for it was enmeshed with aid 
from Britain and the colonies. But Dublin’s Niition, the organ of 
Young Ireland, a group of chauvinistic patriots, declared that Anieri- 
can aid had saved the lives of neatly 1,000,000 by assistance to Ireland 
or to Irish emigrants.®* 


British opinion about American relief varied. Only occasionally 
was a sour note heard. A London paper, for example, betrayed its 
class consciousness by expressing fear that all the charity, American 
and British, would keep the lower orders of peasantry from returning 
to work.'* In commenting on the exuberant Irish praise of America 
or Its sympat ry and relief, the London Enquirer, with some point, 
be° ^ '“nientable “that this gratitude to America cannot 
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Tlie lot of the beneficiary is not always an easy one, for there is a 
temptation to look somewhat critically on the giver. And there were 
indeed some circumstances which might have provoked some edgi- 
ness. Thus Captain Forbes, in receiving the grateful deputations when 
he handed over the Jamestown’s cargo to the authorities at Cork, 
tactlessly spoke of the necessity of raising the moral standard of the 
people. What the Irish may have felt was not reported in the American 
press which spoke of the ineident.“ Tlie Cork Constitution some- 
what later did, to be sure, think that damaged Indian com brought 
to Ireland, teeming with swarms of little insects, was bound to inflict 
mischief in the provisions in the storehouses not so tainted.®' But 
this was the exception which proved the overwhelmingly grateful 
response to American aid. It is to be matched by the reports Mrs. 
Nicholson made regarding the valiant efforts of the Irish to master 
American recipes for Indian corn. These, she remarked, were ac- 
cepted as “the one thing needful, for they possessed these redeeming 
qualities: first, they were from America, the land which they loved, 
for many of their ‘kin’ were there; next, that though they thought 
that nobody but negroes ate it— yet negroes lived on that food; and 
‘sure the Americans wouldn’t hurt em.’ ’’ " 

In commenting on the enthusiasm shown at Cork when the James- 
town docked, the London Times declared that the people were “in 
ecstasies.’’®' Typical of the general response was the letter of the 
Council of the Irish Federation to the American Vice-President, 
George Miiflin Dallas. The Irish, the Council declared, did not feel 
humbled at receiving the aid of the American people, however it 
might reflect on the character of an empire, ostentatious in its pre- 
tension to superior wealth, power, and civilization." The Dublin 
Freeman's Journal glowed with enthusiasm for America, contrasting 
her benevolence with the “slander and abuse” the British heaped on 
the Irish. “We write with hearts of overflowing gratitude and love, 
gratitude and love not springing so much from the sense of benefits 
received, as from a respect for the manner in which they have been 
rendered.” “• The Nation, the organ of Young Ireland, declared that 
"'hile English journals indulged in invective against Ireland and 
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while the English dung to the food supplies they might have shared, 
American periodicals emphasized Irish merit in order to speed the aid 
Americans so generously gave.”® Perhaps as good a summary of Irish 
feelings about American aid were the remarks of Father Meehan 
at a public meeting in Dublin, when he declared that "should any 
calamity threaten America, we who have escaped the famine and 
pestilence produced by England, would assist her." 


The Irish famine called forth the most impressive, and in a sense, 
the first truly national campaign to relieve suffering in another land 
without respect to political and nationalistic considerations. It is 
rue tiat the Greek fever of the 1820*3 did, in its last stages, direct 
attention to the relief of suffering, but the individual American re- 
spon^ was by and large based on other feelings. It is also true tliat 
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Renewal 


Not until a full three decades after the Irish famine of 1847 did 
American efforts to relieve suffering abroad reaeh proportions com- 
parable to those at the time of that great disaster. For one thing, 
nothing so dramatic or far-reaching as the Irish famine took place in 
any land with close ties to Americans. For another, the plight of 
America’s own disadvantaged and needy attracted ever greater at- 
tention. In the 1850’s the plight of the Negro and of the poor in the 
growing cities led to a more accented response. During the Civil 
War the ordinary charitable and missionary activities were not only 
kept up: they actually expanded. This was of course during the very 
years when the care of sick and wounded soldiers and the succor of 
their widows and children made unprecedented demands on com- 
passion.^ Both during and after the War the administration of charity 
also shifted increasingly from local groups to national organizations. 
In view of the scope of benevolence on the home front the wonder 
is that distress in foreign lands aroused the interest and sympathy 
of so many American donors. 

What was done abroad must be put not only in the context of tlie 
demands which the Civil War and its aftermath made on American 
charity but also in that of a series of natural catastrophes in various 
parts of the nation. In the i86o’s, 1870’s, and 1880 s fires and 
floods resulted in havoc on a vast scale. The record of a single organi- 
zation, the New York Chamber of Commerce, is sugg^tivc. In 1856 
it contributed to the sufferers from a fire in Troy; in 1865, it rc- 
spondcd to needs directly related to the War by giving S5 >000 or 
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relief in Savannah and East Tennessee. Again, in 1866, it gave $106,- 
000 to survivors of a dreadful fire in Portland, Maine. It gave $57,000 
to the uprooted men, women, and children in the disastrous Johns- 
town flood and $1,044,000 for victims of the Chicago fire.* Tire Johns- 
town flood and the Chicago disaster called out generous help not 
only from the New York Chamber of Commerce; from all over the 
country contributions poured into funds for helping those in need. 

During the Civil War itself, Ireland's potato crop failed again. In 
some places conditions seemed to he almost as bad as they had been 
m 1846 and 1847. Americans again responded. In the autumn of 1861 
the legislature of Kentucky, a slave state tom by divided loyalties, . 
by an overwhelming vote instructed its delegation in Washington 
means to induce Congress to give immediate 
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churches, to issue an address to the general public setting forth the 
conditions in Ireland, and to seek the aid of leading merchants. In 
naming merchants to the committee and in passing over politicians 
who saw publicity value in serving on it. Judge Daly infuriated several 
Tammany men.' From time to time special efforts were made to 
collect funds. In the spring of 1863, for instance, Richard O'Gorman 
gave a benefit lecture on Edmund Burke at the Cooper Union.' 
Efforts to raise money in places other than New York were made, 
apparently with indifferent success. Irish-Americans in the Union 
Army, however, sent funds from their meager pay. According to 
Linus Pierpont Brockett, $100,000 had been raised for Irish Relief 
by 1863, but this sum may have been considerably less. Despite 
some complaints from Ireland about the distribution of American 
bounty, the Lord Mayor of Dublin in thanking Judge Daly for a 
recent gift of £500 from the New York committee, assured the do- 
nors that their “liberality would bring timely relief to thousands 
of families in the last stages of want and misery” and that Irish- 
American sympathy would “render the name of America, ever dear to 
the Irish people, even dearer.” ’ 

Even more dramatic was the plight of some 400,000 textile workers 
in Lancashire. The shutdown of its cotton factories was generally laid 
at the door of the federal blockade which largely cut off imports 
of raw cotton from the Confederacy. Goldwin Smith, the Oxford 
historian, merely summed up a widely held view when, writing in 
1864 in the Atlantic Monthly about the textile workers, he declared 
‘your civil war paralyzed their industry, brought ruin into their 
houses, deprived them and their families not only of bread, but, so 
far as their vision extended, of the hope of bread." * But Northern 
propagandists in England, eager for support in their efforts to dis- 
suade the British government from recognizing the Confederacy, en- 
couraged the workers to believe that the War was a struggle for 
freedom, and that the sacrifices they were making were in the end 
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bound to advance the cause of free labor everywhere. In great public 
meetings spokesmen of the English textile operatives expressed sym- 
pathy for the North, opposed the effort of British public figures to 
bring about recognition of the Confederacy, and agreed to endure as 
long as possible the hardships the War had brought to their homes. 

British response to the sufferings of the Lancashire cotton workers 
was slow in getting under way. Tire Poor Law Guardians finally in- 
creased the benefits to the needy, but public-spirited citizens saw the 
pressing need tor supplementing this meager relief by private charity. 
The London Mansion House Committee received contributions not 
only from British but from Canadian, Australian, Indian and Ameri- 
can donors. By midsummer, 1863, Lord Derby reported that about 
1.1,000,000 had been promised or placed in the hands of the various 
relief committees by voluntary beneficence.' 
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mercantile firm William E. Dodge offered $5,000; John Taylor John- 
son, railroad executive, art collector, and patron of New York Uni- 
versity, subscribed $2,500. Captain Marshall offered $2,000 and the 
Babcock brothers pledged an equal amount. Within a few minutes, 
$26,000 had been raised. Six other firms or individuals gave $1,000 
eaeh.'- 

Tlie next day A. T. Stewart, New York’s fabulously rich drygoods 
merchant, sent a check for $10,000 for the suffering operatives “whose 
return to their usual avocations can be secured by no means other 
than the complete ascendency of the Union over the rebellious 
states.” He added that "the people of the United States are certain 
to accomplish their object.” A well-known firm offered to transport 
1,800 tons of supplies to the Lancashire sufferers in its new ship, 
the George Griswold." Within a few days pledges of provisions 
came in from several points in the North and West, including the 
1,000 barrels of flour offered by the New York upstate philanthropist, 
Gerrit Smith. 

The American International Relief Committee for the Suffering 
Operatives of Great Britain whieh resulted from the meeting, fused 
with the Committee of 31 of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
several of whose members were also serving on the International 
Committee. The president and treasurer of the new committee, John 
C. Green and A. A. Low, were well-to-do China merchants. 

The Committee’s eloquent Address to the American People spelled 
out the great need of the textile workers. 'The London Times was 
cited to the effect that conditions were worse than they had ever 
been since the great Irish famine. “Common humanity,” the Address 
continued, “would be the first reason for responding” to such dis- 
tress. “Common origin, common religion, common language, com- 
mon hopes, and a common destiny attach us closely to Old England.” 
But there were special reasons for acting in this situation. The Ameri- 
can struggle for national existence brought hardship to the operatives 
of Europe. The obligation to give was thus the greater because the 
condition that giving was designed to remedy sprang from our struggle 
for existence. The recipients were strong opponents of the Con- 
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federacy and of the movement for British recognition of it. Tlie agri- 
cultural resources and efforts of America, moreover, made it the 
granary of the nations. The appeal continued: “Let us not at this 
moment of responsibilities imposed on us by the munificence of the 
Ruler, permit our sonows and burdens to harden us to the peculiar 
duties belonging to our position.” Let corn be forwarded “with the 
generosity that becomes a people who have undergone the greatest 
trial that can befall a nation, and who know the value of sympathy 
tendered in the moment of suffering.” 

Tire Address was praised by the London Times for its good taste 
and feeling.^ Tire wording accompanying gifts was important, for 
certain donors had given in such a way as to minimize the effects of 
their action. Thus one Bostonian had publicly expressed the hope 
that the munificence of the New York merchants would shame 
Lancashire s callous and selfish millionaires into emulating the su- 
petior sense of responsibility of their American counterparts.*^ And 
Vk * sendinghis $10,000 to the Committee, accompanied 
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Griswold off on her maiden voyage to Liverpool, Amid the vociferous 
shouts and cheers of her well-wishers and the salutes of British 
vessels in the harbor, the ship set forth. “A nobler spectacle was 
never seen in our beautiful bay,” commented the New York Times. 
The cargo, which included 13,236 barrels of flour and other provisions 
valued at $100,000, had been largely purchased by the Interna- 
tional Relief Committee, although the Corn Exchange had loaded 
into the ship 1,000 barrels of provisions.^ In the latter part of Janu- 
ary the Arbwng/it and the James Adger Jr. transported 3,000 barrels of 
flour supplied by the International Relief Committee.'^ The R. B. 
Buck Company provided free transit in the Hope of provisions do- 
nated by Ichabod Washburn, Gerrit Smith, Joseph Shipley and 
others.*^ Not to be outdone, Philadelphians contributed 5,020 barrels 
of foodstuffs valued at $35,000. The provisions were loaded into 
the hold of the Achilles which took off after a religious ceremony.^ 
Other ships carried similar donations. 

These gifts were made when relations between Washington and 
London were severely strained. Englishmen remembered the Trent 
affair— the legally dubious removal by an American naval officer of 
two Confederate agents from a British steamer. In the United 
States, bad blood had been stirred up by the openly friendly attitude 
of the British official class toward the Confederacy. Moreover, in 
July, 1862, the British-built Alabama had been allowed to slip out of 
Liverpool harbor to hoist the Stars and Bars and to embark on its 
course of sinking Northern ships, an act which seemed a particularly 
unfriendly violation of British neutrality to almost everyone in the 
Union. That American generosity was shown in the midst of so much 
'll feeling toward British policy was the result of several factors. The 
sense of responsibility that many Americans felt for the unemploy- 
ment of the Lancashire textile workers reflected genuine humanitarian 
sympathy. But giving was also regarded as a means of cementing the 
ties between the Lancashire working people and the British middle 
classes on the one hand, and the Northern cause on the other. Many 
also hoped that the donations would improve the strained relations 
between tlic two countries. Under the caption “Columbia Brings 
Substantial Blessings to Her Poor Relations over the Sea” a cartoonist 
iu tile sophisticated Boston magazine. Vanity Fair, took full satiric 
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advantage of the incongruities in the whole situation: he depicted 
a bulldog barking at Columbia as she handed a stocking of gifts to 
a British workingman, with American bags of grain in the foreground, 
an American relief ship in the background, and framed reminders of 
“intervention” and Ahhama on the walls.-* 

Tlie British working and middle classes greatly appreciated the 
American donations. Even the London Times, so often severely critical 
of the North, declared that the general spirit animating the generosity 
of the American bankers and merchants might well, if extended to 
the press, the politicians, and the bulk of the people, replace existing 
chilly relations between the two countries with a cordiality that 
would make war impossible not only in the immediate future but 
forever.” 


One need not claim that American gifts changed materially the 
course of Anglo-American relations during the war, but there was 
cornment by tlie son of the American Minister in London. 
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cases suggestions that relief contributions would be welcome were 
made in general terms, as when our Minister to Switzerland, in re- 
porting in 1868 the disastrous floods in Tessin, observed that there 
seemed no indication of an intention to appeal especially to Swiss 
Americans, but that “this cry of distress appeals with equal force to 
the benevolent of our countrymen of whatever origin or nationality 
they may be.” 

If the Swiss could take care of their own, this was not the case 
of less fortunate peoples. In the same year as the Tessin floods, 1868, 
earthquakes, tidal waves and fires destroyed large parts of leading 
Peruvian cities— Callao, Atica, Arequipa, and Iquique, and great areas 
m Ecuador. The American Minister to Peru, Judge Alvin Hovey, 
who had served as a brigadier general in the Civil War, urged the 
commander of our South Pacific fleet to rescue the ruined and starving 
people insofar as his resources permitted. “The generosity of our 
country, in days gone by," Hovey wrote to Secretary of State Seward, 
‘has left a record that will never be forgotten— Greece, Poland, 
Hungary, and Ireland, with no greater, if not far less claims for aid 
or charity, have found that in the United States there were feeling 
hearts and open hands for those who deeply suffer. Will not our 
generous-hearted countrymen add Peru and Ecuador to their noble 
list?” To Hovey’s request for an appeal to the American people for 
aid, Seward replied that the disasters had deeply moved the sym- 
pathies of the President and the people of the United States. Hovey 
later reported that every article in the American press expressing 
sympathy had been translated and published in Peruvian newspapers. 
But his pleas for private and Congressional relief did not, apparently, 
lead to any organized fund-raising campaign. 

Meanwhile, a crisis in North Africa was brought to America’s 
attention. Late in 1867 and early in 1868 the consulate in Tunis 

George Harrington to William Seward (Secretary of State), Berne, Oct. 10, 1868, 
Papers Relating to Foreign Affairs (Washington: Govt. Printing Office), 1868, Pt. 11 , 
^26-27. 
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reported \videspread death by famine and pestilence. In the city of 
Tunis alone, 142 died on a sin^e day. Rural roadsides were strewn 
with dead bodies. By February 27, 1868, Consul Heap was reporting 
that an average of 200 were dying each day. He noted that Christians 
and Jews received some aid from their coreligionists, but that Arab 
Mohammedans were left by their brethren to die with a stoical 
apathy that seemed incomprehensible. Although it was clear, Heap 
noted, tliat the Arabs had no such claims on Americans as had the 
Irish, still, they did have the claim of a common humanity, and he 
appealed to the State Department to put the Tunisian cause before 
the American public. Many, Heap continued, looked to the United 
States for help, having heard of its reputation for generosity to nations 
m distress. Tlie situation became truly grim when typhus struck the 
county. Americans in the United States and several who were travel- 
mg a road sent to the Tunis consulate donations which enabled 
children ^ considerable number of women and 
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secular and religious, taking vigorous positions in behalf of the 
Cretans, asked for American benevolence toward them.’* 

Two months later Dr. Howe was on his way, with a young seven- 
teen-year-old daughter, to administer relief much as he had embarked 
on a similar errand of mercy forty-five years before. Thanks to home 
support, he was able to distribute clothing, provisions, and supplies. 

The immediate problem was to help some 12,000 Cretan refugees 
in Greece. Uprooted, without clothing, in a state of near starvation, 
these women, children, and old men stood in great need of aid. With 
the help of American missionaries Howe distributed clothing and 
food. Determined to make the refugees in part self-supporting, he 
provided the women with material for making commercial bags. 
Since many of them did not know how to use the needle, wives of 
American missionaries opened work schools to teach them needed 
skills. But the flow of new refugees went on. In an effort to stem the 
tide Howe, with the help of Cretan rebels, engaged in the risky ven- 
ture of transporting food and clothing to the interior of Crete, where 
civilians were in a desperate plight. But what he had to give ivas too 
little to check the flights to Greece. 

The Howes returned to America to urge further giving. A fair at 
Music Hall in Boston resulted in contributions of clothing and food 
valued at $30,000. Through The Cretan, a little newspaper, and 
through addresses at public meetings, Howe urged Americans to 
stimulate the government to use its influence with the Powers to 
intervene in behalf of the Cretans.” But this was not to be; the Turks 
did not withdraw from the island until 1898 and Crete did not be- 
come a part of Greece until 1913. Frustrated in his efforts to secure 
political action, Howe kept at the job of relief. He had harsh words 
for the reluctance of American naval vessels to transport Cretan 
refugees to Greece, especially after Russia, France, Italy, and Austria 
had begun to aid in the task. Howe reassured donors that their gifts 
had gladdened the hearts and strengthened the hands of the Cretans, 
fhe more so because American aid was the first substantial sign of 
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sympathy for the insurgents. Howe also felt that American voluntary 
contributions far exceeded those from England.** 


In view of proximity and many other ties, British relief both 
preceded and exceeded that from America during the dark days of 
France in her war with Prussia in 1870 and 1871. On February 6, 
1871, British provision trains were unloaded in Paris. Tluee days later 
fifty more carloads of relief arrived, for which desperate eitizens 
queued up.®* 

It was with great satisfaction that E. B. Washburne, the American 
Minister in Paris, learned that tlie New York Chamber of Commerce 
had decided to aid the needy French.®® At a meeting on February 
5th a committee of the Chamber of Commerce decided to cable 
$10,000 immediately to the American Legation. At the same meeting 
tile committee adopted a resolution which declared that America 
ought to aid the French, not for political reasons, but as "a Christian 
“^hng in the sacred name of charity.” In three days the 
collected, chieHy fiom large givers, $12,650.” 
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Belgium, and America to aid France, America “will not be out- 
distanced.” It asked for contributions of grain and seed for the 
farmers of northern and central France and promised to pay freight 
eosts on any consignment to New York over loo bushels. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce sent out two ships, the Supply and the Relief. The 
total New York contribution, $124,782.72, had come from the two 
commercial groups, from associated firms, and from well-to-do indi- 
viduals. It was in no sense a popular “drive.” 

Other cities also bestirred themselves. Chicago held a large meeting 
at the Opera House. Cleveland was the center of the Northern 
Ohio Relief Association, which numbered fifty vice-presidents in 
important northern Ohio towns and which asked for funds for the 
needy in both France and Germany.'" On February 11 the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange wired $1,000 to the New York fund. Ten 
days later the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce sent $10,000 to 
New York. An independent San Francisco effort was the collection for 
French relief on St. Patrick’s day by the city’s Irish societies. San 
Jose and Santa Clara collected $1 

The most picturesque movement originated in Boston. Citizens 
subscribed $8i,ooo to French relief, and undertook entertainments 
and clothing collections to sustain their drive. Theatrical and musical 
performances were held and Julia Ward Howe gave a reading. A large 
fair also proved a successful fund-raising device. Bostonians also 
supported the ambitious scheme of Captain Robert B. Forbes to send 
an entire ship filled with relief supplies for the French. Forbes had 
conceived the idea of the relief ship for Ireland in 1847; he and 
fiis friends now hoped to gain nationwide jupport for their venture 
y securing a government ship.*" , 

Meantime in Washington Senator Samuel Pomeroy, a leading Re- 
publican who had been president of the relief committee during the 
famine in Kansas in i860 and 1861, introduced a joint resolution 
authorizing Navy vessels to transport donations of food from B^ton 
for the suffering people of France and Germany. Senator Jacob How- 
of Michigan failed to see the propriety of including Germany 
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inasmuch as its people were “tolerably well supplied just now." 
But others noted the presence in America of Gemian-Americans who 
had relatives in need, and still others, including Carl Schurz, em- 
phasized the aid Germany had given tlic North in the Civil War in 
taking federal loans and in providing Gemian soldiers. Charles Sum- 
ner gracefully remarked that both France and Germany had be- 
friended us on different occasions and that it was better to give in 
the spirit of true Christian charity than to try to weigh the value of 
French and German contributions to America. Tire House concurred 
in the Senate s action after amending the Joint resolution to permit 
naval vessels to transport donations from New York and Philadelphia^ 
as well as from Boston." 

By a fortunate coincidence, the Worcester, a brand new steam- 
^d-sail-propelled sloop of war was ready in the Charlestown Navy 
Xard to make her maiden voyage. The Navy received without en- 
thusiasrn the plea of the Boston committee to designate the Worcester 
Secrlftar!!^ ? and political pressure induced the 
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“Thus this movement,” he wrote almost sixty years later, “undertaken 
with such enthusiasm and generosity, may be regarded as an illustra- 
tion of the ill-advised sentimentalism in which the history of phi- 
lanthropy abounds. It was a hasty and precipitate expression of gen- 
erous emotion, offering what was not wanted in an extravagant and 
futile way.” Yet the French received what they most needed, a 
substantial sum of money, and, as Peabody concluded, “the French 
temperament is fed by sentiment as truly as by bread.” “ 

Upon receiving the initial $10,000 from the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, Minister Washbume sought French advice on how to dis- 
tribute the relief. A commission was set up headed by the Finance 
Minister, Ernest Pickard. Minister Washbume named to sit on it an 
American gentleman of “honor, intelligence, and respectability,” 
Joseph Kanick Riggs, long a resident of Paris. In addition to the funds 
that Washbume turned over to the commission, he asked Stephen Lee 
and other Americans to distribute funds among the poor in the Loire 
valley, and he himself dispensed part of the American gift. Minister 
Jules Fabre wrote to Washbume that he was “infinitely touched by 
the striking mark of sympathy which France had received from free 
America.” He begged the American Minister to convey his gratitude 
to those who had aided France in the hour of her cruel trial.'* 

What was said about American aid ranged from the eloquent ex- 
pression of Jules Fabre to the mellow disillusionment of Francis Pea- 
body in his last years. But the episode had its own special signifi- 
cance. It was the first substantial philanthropy from America to 
war-harassed Europeans since the Greek struggle for independence. 

It introduced Clara Barton to Europe and gave her first-hand experi- 
ence with the recently formed Red Cross movement. Leaving the 
retreat in which she was recuperating, she did some work in the field 
for which her work in the Civil War stood her in good stead; she also 
■ used contributions from New York, Boston, and other places to set 
up workshops in which needy civilians sewed garments as a means of 
tiding themselves through an emergency.*" American participation in 
relieving victims of the Franco-Prussian war also reflected the mixture 
of voluntary giving and government aid. It combined giving in kind 
with giving in cash. It stemmed only in slight degree from political 
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considerations or conscience of obligation; it was chiefly a mark of 
Christian charity and of humanitarianism. 

Proximity made reciprocal aid between American and Canadian 
cities in time of disaster natural, and much easier than the sending 
of succor across the Atlantic. St. John in New Brunswick generously 
sent help to Boston and Chicago when these cities were struck by 
devastating fires. In June, 1877, a horrible conflagration destroyed 
two-thirds of the area of St. John. Property damage was estimated 
at $12,000,000. Victims were homeless, hungry, and in desperate 
need of clothing. The mayor of Pordand, Maine, at once cabled 
that citizens were forwarding by “this evening’s steamer, all the ' 
cooked provisions we could gather. Please telegraph me what you 
need most— whether provisions, blankets, and the like, or money.” 
Mayor Prince of Boston telegraphed at once $5,000, and Boston’s 
relief committee raised in all about $50,000 in cash and supplies, dis- 
patching immediate help in the United States Revenue cutter Gdiid- 
tin. Philadelphia’s leading banker, A. ). Drexel, telegraphed $3,000 
with the welcome words “more coming.” Chicago, Detroit, New York, 

^ contributions. Church groups, lodges, 

auu organizations forwarded clothing. Thus the relief 

e or 00 on something of a national character even though each 
erty or group acted more or less independently.** 
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of vessels waiting for cargoes.*® The market reacted, and by Febru- 
ary, 1880, prices were sufficiently reduced to admit of free shipments. 
In that month the Trade List promised a ready sale of the entire 
surplus of the country at figures very satisfactory to producers.*® But 
talcing such advantage of the Old World's misfortune was not charac- 
teristic of American attitudes. In the end what was done enhanced 
the American reputation for generosity. 


The ethnic and cultural tie figured prominently among the varied 
motives for giving. New York German-Americans, for example, con- 
tributed to the relief of needy Silesian peasants.^® It was even more 
marked in the case of Ireland where the situation in 1879-1880 was 
far worse than anywhere else. The press fed readers with vivid exam- 
ples of suffering as reported by special correspondents and letters 
from priests, landlords, and tenants. Moreover, New York was now 
second to Dublin in the number of Irish-born residents. In other cities, 
too, those bom in Erin or of Irish parents made up an appreciable 
part .of the population. These facts were stressed in appeals for 
charity. As in the campaigns of 1847 and 1862 for Irish relief, speak- 
ers again emphasized common language and religion, the sweat of 
Irish immigrants in building American canals, railroads, and fac- 
tories, and the contributions of the Irish to the American wars for 
independence and self-preservation.** 

The simple desire to help starving fellow human beings was evi- 
dent in countless appeals and actions. After drinking to Ireland with 
'‘a glass of pure water,” the Reverend Jeremiah Rankin declared at a 
Washington rally that the audience was on hand less in their roles 
as Irishmen than as Americans, and more as Christians than either as 
Irishmen or Americans. When calamity strikes, Joseph Hawley re- 
marked at the same meeting, race and religion make no difference." 
American experience with want and the paradoxical sense of Amer- 
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ican abundance also figured in thought and deed. In contributing 
$425, the people of Falls City, Nebraska, expressed satisfaction in 
giving out of an abundance when only a few years earlier the town 
was itself the object of charity during a drought and grasshopper 
plague.®* In similar vein a large meeting at Chattanooga subscribed 
several hundred dollars on the spot out of gratitude to Ireland for 
having been the first country to send relief to the city during the 
yellow fever epidemic of 1878.“ But the most frequently struck note 
can be illustrated by an editorial in the New York Herald in the 
spring of 1880: "with our granaries full, with our well-fed children 
frolicking and laughing in their new outdoor life, their voices as 
cheerful as the carolling birds, it would seem like a sin, a sin to 
smite the conscience, if we sent no kindly and commiserating thought 
and no efficient aid to the desolate hovels to which the season brings 
no joy, an where wan and wasted mothers gaze in agony upon their 
pming, moaning, dying babes.” ®* 
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Directed particularly to Americans of Irish descent, the appeal also 
called on the whole public for help. 

Meantime public meetings were organized in various cities, col- 
lections taken, and committees named. Leading members of Con- 
gress addressed a meeting in Washington, which raised over $3,000 on 
the spot. In Philadelphia the sponsors included such prominent men 
as John Wanamaker, George W. Childs, A. J. Drexel, and John 
Welch. Although the response was at first disappointing, within little 
more than a month the committee had over $11,000 in hand. The 
principal speaker at the public meeting in Boston was Wendell 
Phillips, who denounced England as responsible for Ireland s ills. 
Seven hundred dollars was collected. By early February Boston s 
central relief committee had $5,000, a sum to rise to $63,793 by late 
March. In St. Louis a public meeting at the Exchange raised $5,000 
in provisions and cash. Galveston^s relief committee reported $1,412, 
that of Sioux City, $3,000. The San Francisco committee raised 
$2,000.” 

The work of these more or less representative committees was sup- 
plemented by contributions of the Irish societies. TTie Irish-American 
organizations in New York responsible for the St. Patrick s Day 
parade and celebrations raised considerable sums. In Boston the 
twenty-nine Irish societies could not agree on many matters, includ- 
ing proper channels of fund raising, but one, the Charitable Irish 
Society, gathered $1,000 by late February. In Brooklyn the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society subscribed $2,000, sending the sum directly to 
the parent organization in Ireland with the request it was to be given 
to the needy without respect to creed.” 

Through church collections Catholics also contributed. Early in 
January Archbishop Wood of Philadelphia instructed priests to re- 
ceive contributions. Over $7,000 was given at masses in the Scran- 
ton churches. Cardinal McCIoskey of New York met with a remarka- 
ble response to his request for contributions. On the first Sunday 
after he had made it, $28,000 were given in New York churches. By 
mid-February, 1880, $52,711 had been sent from the archdiocese of 
New York to Catholic bishops in Ireland. Archbishop Gibbons of 
Baltimore and other members of the hierarchy made similar appeals. 
At the end of January Catholic churches in the Boston diocese re- 
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ported $4,117. The Hartford diocese contributed $23,764; that of 
St. Louis, $4,814; the Buffalo diocese, $15,101; Chicago, $15,000.** 
Eugene Kelley and Company, New York bankers, reported in early 
March that the firm had sent to Ireland $136,700, chiefly tlic contri- 
butions of Catholic churches " 

Protestant clergymen also appealed for contributions. No doubt 
many Protestants did give, though the newspaper press seldom re- 
ported collections in Protestant churches."* On the other hand, even 
though many Protestants shared nativist prejudices, the outspoken- 
ness of Dr. Wild of the Union Congregational Church in Brooklyn 
^vas, judging from the newpaper accounts, exceptional: Dr. Wild - 
mg^ from the pulpit that not a cent be given to “political Roman 
Catholic agitators,” that, if one wanted to give, he had best do it 
conimittee of the Duchess of Marlborough."" The York- 
ville Citizens Association, speaking as nativists, declared that Ameri- 
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The contributions of Catholics and other religious groups, of 
well-to-do members of the business community, including Irish-Amer- 
icans, and of the general public, were substantial. But in view of the 
prevailing prosperity of the country and the great need of the 300,000 
Irish men, women, and children suffering from lack of food, what 
was given in the early weeks of 1880 seemed to some observers in- 
sufficient. One reason was a disagreement about the eauses of the 
famine and the most effective relief. 

Some Americans held that the only solution for what seemed to 
be a chronic problem was emigration. Under the leadership of Rob- 
ert A. Johnston, a New York merchant, the Fermanagh Relief As- 
sociation was organized to assist tenant farmers in northern Ireland 
in emigrating to the States. But collecting funds was not easy. As 
late as February 8, the Association had been able to raise only $5,420. 
Two weeks later it reported that it had forwarded 200 steamship 
tickets to northern Ireland." Much more successful was the Irish 
Emigrant Society. Between November 1, 1879, and February 28, 
1880, it remitted to Ireland drafts in small amounts totaling $221,114, 
and, in larger sums, an amount equalling $23,000.“ Most of the emi- 
grants aided by the Society received free passage and railway fare. 
Sometimes additional aid was given. The Catholic bishop of Minne- 
sota, John Ireland, donated or provided lands enabling a hundred 
families to come to that state. Steamship lines paid the passages and 
railways paid the fares." 

In view of the nativist tradition such means of alleviating the lot 
of the Irish were sure to arouse criticism. The editorial policies of 
three newspapers, each representing a special emphasis, are charac- 
teristic'of this opposition. Tlie New York Daily Tribune declared that 
America had endured too many pauper immigrants, that it wanted 
only those able to establish themselves on western farms. “We could 
almost better afford to feed the Irish at home than to have tliem 
thronging our eastern cities, overta.\ing our eharitics, and overflowing 
our market for unskilled labor.”" Tlic Boston Daily Advertiser, 
representing the older business community in a heavily populated 
Irish-Anierican area, attributed Ireland’s ills to dislioriest'leadcrsliip, 
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general sloth, refusal to encourage British capital for the development 
of industry and, above all, overpopulation. Admitting that an exodus 
seemed to be the most likely remedy, the Daily Advertiser favored 
emigration to Canada, not to New England.^*^ And the Chicago 
Tribune felt that the British, by exploiting tlie Irish people, had 
driven them to America against their will, and that Americans were 
thus bearing a burden that was properly England's.’* 

Further emigration to the United States seemed to many Ameri- 
cans of Irish background, as well as to old stock, an unsatisfactory 
solution. In their minds the cause of the chronic famines was not 


sloth, nor bad leadership, not the accidents of weather, but tlie pre- 
vailing system of absentee landlordism, together with the other ties 
that subordinated Ireland to England. This view was publicized by 
tlie National Irish Uind League. Its spokesmen insisted that charity 
sent to Ireland for food or for emigration found its way into the 
pockets of the landlords. The Land Leaguers also held that two 
large relief funds, those of the Mansion House Committee and of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, were dominated by men and women 
who had neither understanding of nor true sympathy for the Irish 
people. Both funds, it was maintained, were used to bolster an unjust 
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Tribune declared that less money had been given for relief than 
would have been the case had Parnell not mixed politics with philan- 
thropy. “In Europe,” the Tribune added, “America is regarded as a 
fat cow among nations, but she is not lacking in intelligence and 
does not submit to being milked by foreign politicians as readily as of 
old.”'* Other papers, including the New York World, the New 
York Herald, the Boston Transcript, the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
the Philadelphia Press, and the Washington Post, took a like stand. 
As a result of these criticisms Parnell, early in January, 1880, set up a 
separate Irish Famine Relief Fund to be administered in Ireland by 
the National Land League.'” 

It is hard to evaluate the effects of Parnell’s activities on American 
giving for Irish relief. In Washington the Congress invited him to 
speak in the chamber of the House and he called on the President 
and members of the Cabinet. During his two month’s stay, Parnell 
traveled almost 11,000 miles and spoke in 62 cities. In many of these, 
as in Brooklyn, Newark, Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Springfield, Illinois, and Madison, Wisconsin, he met with 
enthusiastic receptions. The Irish Times sent glowing accounts to 
Dublin of the ovations he received. One of his most influential sup- 
porters was the Chicago Daily Tribune, which, in addition to being 
anti-British, held that the abolition of the feudal land tenure in 
Ireland and the substitution of the American type of individual 
freehold was the only realistic remedy for Ireland’s sick economy.'* 

On the other hand, some hostile papers, such as the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, a staunch defender of property rights, gave credence to 
the talk which in dubbing Parnell a “communist” confused Irish- 
Americans and others as well. Some papers, such as the New York 
Daily Tribune, questioned the alleged popularity of his reception. 
The New York Herald, whose feud with Parnell degenerated, on 
both sides, into downright indecency, belittled his tour and impact. 
The Chicago Daily Tribune, incidentally, ascribed the anti-Pamell 
rancor of the Nciv York Herald to the snobbish desire of its editor, 
James Bennett Jr,, to break into the soeial circles of the British 
aristoeracy by “toadying” to its lords and ladies. 
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Parnell’s path was a rough one quite apart from the harsh criticisms 
he met for “interjecting Irish politics” into American public dis- 
cussion. The Fenians in his audiences were hostile when in his first 
Madison Square Garden address he repudiated revolutionary violence. 
Under pressure from these “fire-eaters” he seemed on other occasions 
to bow to their position. To audiences in which there were few or 
no Fenians, he emphasized the overweening importance of land 
reform and intimated that this could be achieved by parliamentary 
action if enough funds to sustain the Land League's campaign were 
forthcoming. 

A telling test of Parnell's success or failure is the amount of money 
that he collected. Until early February, Drexel, Morgan and Com- 
pany acted as the agent for receiving and transmitting contributions 
to Parnell’s cause. Apparently under pressure to break this connec- 
tion, the firm did so. Parnell insisted that its action was the result of 
misrepresentations of the use to which the donations were to be put.’* 
In any case, the decision hampered the success of Parnell's financial 
rampaign. He himself claimed, in bte February, 1880, that nearly 
5 i_oo,ooo had been given to the Irish Famine Relief Fund.” His 
cnhcs put the figure at no more than $70,000. Parnell's biographer 
csbmated that 5100.000 was given in all, for the famine relief fund 
and for the polit.ral activities of the Uague.” It is in any case clear 
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Thus it was no surprise when on February 4th the Herald announced 
the opening of a special fund under its own auspices. It asked for small 
as well as for big contributions; it promised to list the names of all 
who gave twenty-five cents or more; it called on newspapers through- 
out the land to cooperate by printing the names of contributors and 
to send these funds through any one of the national express agencies, 
all of which agreed to provide such services free of charge. The Herald 
urged Irishmen “to bury, or at least postpone, their differences, and 
join heart and soul for the relief of suffering to which they are best 
qualified to understand.” It promised not only to conduct a nonpoliti- 
cal campaign but to take every precaution to see that contributions 
were fairly and efficiently administered in Ireland.®^ 

The Herald itself started off the fund by a contribution of $100,000 
on the part of the owner and publisher, James Gordon Bennett, Jr. 
The prominent Brooklyn preacher, the Reverend T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, declared that “the effect of Mr. Bennett’s gift of this week has 
been electric beyond all description.”*® The Washington Post took 
advantage of the occasion to jibe: “When Queen Victoria decided 
to give $2,500 to relieve her starving subjects, a private citizen of this 
Republic saw her and decided to go her $97,500 better. Her Majesty 
will have to put in a letter of sympathy to make up the deficit.” ** 

The reaction of other newspapers varied. Some, of which the 
Boston Daily Advertiser was representative, looked on the Heralds 
campaign as vulgar and as furnishing publici^ seekers a means of 
parading their wealth and generosity. In a similar tone, the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, a pro-Famell organ, noted that Bennett was a bache- 
lor with an income of $200,000 a year and that by standing with the 
landlords and denouncing Parnell, he had disappointed and even 
alienated many Americans. ‘‘Whether Bennett gave this money as a 
politic act or in order merely to undo his previous exploits, it was 
certainly," the Tribune conceded, “an act of amazing generosity, 
which ought to have, though it will not, many imitators on the other 
side of the water.” 

Many other papers had no reservations at all in hailing the Herald s 
fund-raising activities. Tire Journal of Commerce announced that an 
incidental benefit of the Herald^s lead would be the suppression of 
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Parnell, who had discouraged many Americans from giving because 
of his mixing of philanthropy with politics. Papers in Providence, 
Philadelphia, Washington and other cities cooperated with the cam- 
paign. Before it was over the Times-Pi’cdyune of New Orleans sent 
in $2,619 3i^d the Daily Democrat of the same city, $1,096.®® 

The Nerv Yorfe Herald spared no pains to reach the public. All 
over the metropolitan area it scattered subscription blanks and collec- 
tion boxes. It enlisted the support of dubs, trade organizations and 
the theatrical profession. The names of contributors, with amounts 
given, appeared daily in ever longer lists. The Washington Post 
reported ten days after the campaign opened that “all hands appear 
to be giving, the little children and the aged, the fireman, the police- 
man, the actor and actress, the rich leaders and the poor working 
girls, all tell the story of love and compassion in the subscription 
lists.” ” 


Stephen English, of the Insurance Times, volunteered to approach 
the well to do, "to draw their attention from absorbing temporal 
matters to the propriety and virtue of charitable works and to the 
demands upon their benevolence, ignored by them in the hurry and 
pr^sure of business affairs.” « And the rich did respond, with and 
Mthout special solicitation. Two weeks after the fund was begun, 
contributions from wealthy New York 
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magnificent $25,000 gift of the Nevada Bank of San Francisco, whose 
directors included, besides himself, his compatriots, James C. Flood 
and Louis McLane.“° 

The lowly and poor, as well as the well-to-do and middling groups, 
also gave. The day after the campaign opened one man collected, in 
twenty-five cent sums, $5.75 from humble associates. “God knows,” 
he wrote, “some of them cried when they read the Herald.” “ A boy 
sent $1.75 with a note: "I had saved this to buy a pair of skates. It 
will feed a little boy for a week, and I’ll do with my old pair.” ““ Work- 
ers in the Lucy Furnace Company in Pittsburgh gave $222.50, mostly 
in one and two dollar contributions. Operatives of many other plants 
also gave. The employees of the New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
railroad sent, mostly in contributions of one dollar or less, $817.70. 
Reminiscent of 1847, the barbers in one shop sent their earnings for 
a week, and “an artist in shines” contributed a quarter.'® 

Occasionally letters accompanying gifts betrayed special motives 
and excited piquant reactions. Thus “Yankee Doodle” in sending a 
contribution confessed: “I have one idiosyncrasy sure. It was born 
in me. I dont like the Irish. I enclose $5.00 as I dont believe— when a 
man is starving— in stopping to ask where he was bom until after I 
have fed him.” The next day the Herald published a reply: “For God’s 
sake send that man, Yankee Doodle, back his $5. He is no Ameri- 
can. An Irishman would die before he would take bread from such 
a hand, as it would sure poison him. Enclosed is $10.” '* 

To an extent greater than in earlier campaigns, benefits, theatricals, 
and auctions augmented the relief funds. Concerts, entertainments, 
billiard, boxing, and bicycle tournaments were held in New York. 
At the Stock Exchange public auctions of donated poultry, Irish 
greyhounds, and other items swelled the treasury. Approximately a 
thousand dollars came in from a sale of paintings donated by Ameri- 
can artists. Mayo's Olympic Theater contributed ten per cent of 
gross receipts for each evening’s performanee over a considerable 
period. Managers of theaters arranged special benefit performances 
On St. Patrick’s day. On another occasion $2,410.48 was raised at a 
Special benefit performance of an Edwin Booth play. E. H. Southern 
and Joseph Jefferson each contributed $500. Dion Boucicault, an Irish 
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actor, playwright, and impresario, spared no effort to mobilize the 
theater.®® “When the history of the present relief movement comes 
to be written no class of the community will hold a higher place than 
members of the theatrical profession,” wrote the editors of the Herald 
in a flush of gratitude.*® 

In less than a week after the campaign began, the Herald reported 
that the fund was growing at about $7,000 a day and that within 
the first six days eight times as much had been collected as during a 
similar period in the 1847 famine. On April 1, 1880, the Herald re- 
ported a total of $321,000. At the height of the campaign, on February 
23, the paper published a table indicating that about 20,000 persons 
ad thus far contributed. The distribution ranged from over 6,000 
contributions of a dollar to a single gift of $25,000." 

Except for Parnell, few seem to have been especially suspicious or 
crihcal of the Herald's enterprise. The Irish orator insisted that the 
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asked, who could be so credulous as to believe that Bennett personally 
cared “two straws whether the whole Irish people died of famine 
tomonow or not.” As the Herald's fund swelled despite the attacks 
of Parnell, he insisted that his criticisms had at least made Bennett 
more circumspect in his plans for distributing the take.”” 

That Parnell had a point in viewing the Herald’s enterprise as a 
publicity stunt was undoubtedly true. But the more significant thing 
about it was summed up by John GrafF of the Philadelphia Press. 
“The Herald,” Graff wrote, "has discovered a still more important 
field in the capabilities of the journalist, to wit, its power to enlist 
popular sympathy in behalf of the suffering.” 

The Herald rejected the offer of the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
committee to act as almoner and also decided against turning over 
its assets to the Dublin Mansion House committee. Instead, Bennett 
organized a committee of his own. It included Colonel King-Harman, 
said to represent the best class of Irish landlords, Mr. Shaw, MP., 
home rule leader. Professor Baldwin, a specialist on Irish affairs. 
Cardinal McCloskey of New York, whose proxy the Herald found ac- 
ceptable, and the Reverend George Hepworth, a popular New York 
evangelical preacher. Parnell was initially invited to serve on the 
committee, but the Herald professed to view his suggestion that 
Patrick Egan serve in his stead as proof of bad faith. 

Once in Ireland the committee faced an almost overwhelming task. 
Except in Donegal, there were no efficient local committees, so it 
had to work directly through the parishes. At first the members of 
the committee, in examining applications and in investigating cases, 
labored until three o'clock in the morning. “The money of all the 
committees combined,” the group reported, “only succeeds in keeping 
the people just above the starvation point.” 

Increasingly the committee turned its attention to the needs of 
Ireland’s children, victims of a situation over which they had no con- 
trol and for which they had no responsibility. If these youngsters 
grew up malnourished, they would be “unfit for equal competition 
in the struggles of life.” So the Herald set up a special Children’s 
Fund. By the end of the first week in April it was providing a daily 
’wholesome meal” for 1 5,345 children. A week later 22,000 were 
getting free breakfasts. To help the impoverished Irish help them- 
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selves, aitangements were made by which Dublin seamstresses sewed 
4,000 children’s suits. In appealing for further help, the Herald de- 
clared that the “greater sensitivity” to the suSerings of children was 
an “American peculiarity.” 

The Herdid reassured the donors that the committee was not only 
working hard and efficiently, but that the books, kept by a professional 
accountant, would be available for inspection in New York at the 
end of the operation. The committee continued at its work through 
the spring. Cooperation with other relief committees presented no 
unusual snarls, and the program was successfully earned through.'®* 
Meantime, as in 1847, efforts were made to supplement voluntary ^ 
famine relief by Congressional action. On December 9, 1879, Richard 
Graham Frost, a St. Louis lawyer and a Democrat, and Edward 
Hooker Gillette, an Iowa Greenbacker, introduced similar resolutions 


in the House of Representatives expressing sympathy for the suffering 
people of Ireland in their struggles for self-government and, in the 
case of the Gillette resolution, asking the President to urge the British 
government to provide relief from landlord rule.“‘ In the latter part 
of January and in early Febraary, 1880, John Ellis of Louisiana, a 
former Confederate ofEcer and a Democrat, and James Phelps of 
Connecticut, prominent in judicial circles and also a Democrat, 
mtroduced jomt remlutions requesting Congressional appropriations 
f«so'utions were all referred either to the 
lions™ Affairs or to the Committee on Appropria- 
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emphasized the authentic evidence at hand for the persisting great 
need of Ireland’s people and recommended the distribution of the 
money through the several relief organizations in that country. Tire 
report spoke of the contributions the Irish had made in the American 
war for independence and in the building of canals, railroads, and 
factories. It reminded the Congress of the some 1 5,000,000 Americans 
of Irish birth or descent. The report also appealed to the dictates 
of humanity. “Tlie divine injunction to move in charitable works is 
not limited by the lines of patriotism or the boundaries of empires.” 
But the chief reliance was put on precedent. The report gave a de- 
tailed account of the unanimous support in Congress and in the ad- 
ministration for the relief of Venezuelans in the 1812 earthquake and 
of the aid given to Ireland in 1847 through the provision of a national 
vessel for transporting food. In view of all this, Cox asked, how 
could aid now, in a period of prosperity, with an opulent surplus, be 
refused? 

But, as the press pointed out, the proposal had little chance in 
view of the extreme strict constructionists among the Southerners 
and of the Republicans who did not believe in giving aid out of the 
Treasury to people abroad while the colored people were oppressed 
in the South.^”' 

Another movement in Congress did, however, succeed. William 
Ward, a graduate of Girard College, a lawyer, a representative from 
the Chester, Pennsylvania, district, and a Republican, introduced a 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to designate a vessel 
to carry, free of charge, contributions for relief to the people of Ire- 
land.^”® A similar resolution in the upper house, introduced by two 
Republican senators, Samuel McMillan of Minnesota and John A. 
Logaii of Illinois, was ardently supported by the Irish-born Charles 
William Jones of Florida, chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs.'”” The Committee on Naval Affairs recommended favorable 
action. President Hayes approved the joint resolution, which had 
found House support, on February 25 » 1880."” 

For the time it looked, as the Washington Kvening Star put it,^as if 
the authorization for the Navy to transport supplies would be "only 
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ornamental,” for no supplies were forthcoming."* Tliereupon Rep- 
resentative Levi Morton, who represented the Murray Hill district 
in New York City, and who had been charged in the election of 1878 
with being an enemy of the Irish, anonymously offered tlrrough the 
New York Herald to provide one fourth of the cargo if others made 
up the balance. Morton’s biographer claimed that the anonymity of 
the offer proved that there was no intent to make political capital.**" 
In any case, the name of the donor was presently public knowledge. 
The Irish-born William Russell Grace, international irrerchant, capi- 
talist, steamship owner, and concessionaire, who was later to be the 
first Catholic mayor of New York City, gave another fourth, the 
New York Herald a third, and the final portion was made up from 
smaller gifts.*** 


With a cargo of 3,315 barrels of flour, meal, potatoes, and sundry 
provisions, the Constellation, a sailing vessel built in 1798 and now 
commanded by Edward E. Potter left New York on March 30. “After 
an anxious and boisterous passage” the ancient ship reached Queens- 
tovm on April aoth. The offer of the Duke of Edinburgh to help 
^tribute the CMgo with his emergency relief fleet was accepted. 
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Tliis ended American efforts to relieve tlie Irish famine of 1880. If 
tlie federal government’s gesture of good will was hardly comparable 
with the $100,000 that the Canadian government appropriated for 
relief, it was, as the British authorities indicated, an act of ex- 
traordinary “comity.” Even if the larger population and greater wealth 
of the United States in 1880 in comparison with tlie situation in 
1847 is given due weight, what was done by voluntary initiative was 
still impressive. Tliis is the more true in view of tlie rumors of grain 
speculation as a contributory cause of distress and confusion over 
competing funds, a competition which disgusted such conservative 
and lukewarm journals as the Boston Daily Advertiser. Much that 
was collected resulted from persistent publicity and sustained organi- 
zational effort, a fact on which many newspapers commented. 

The campaigns reflected at least three fairly well defined attitudes 
toward giving, though of course one merged into another. The first 
was expressed by a generous donor, Irish-bom Eugene Kelley, who 
said at the start that the “idea America is always to feed millions 
of people in times of famine is preposterous.” Tlie New York Daily 
Tribune expressed essentially the same idea in declaring that Irish 
demands on American charity must be met but that things in Ireland 
should be so managed that such demands ended.“^ 

Another view was phrased by the New York Herald. We think it 
important to be noted that the growth of wealth has not been at- 
tended with a growth of selfishness; that the character of our people 
has not degenerated; that habits of luxury have not dried up the 
fountains of generous human sympathy; that increase of riches is not 
accompanied by any signs of moral deterioration. 

Related to this, but stressing the idea that such giving to peoples 
abroad had political as well as humanitarian implications, was a 
statement by ex-Governor Horatio Seymour of New York. We can 
make evil minister to good,” Seymour said. He urged that the ques- 
tion was not merely shall starving men be fed; it was, also, shall 
those who give be made more happy by acts of charity. May we not 
hope,” Seymour went on, “if there shall be here a grand exhibition 
of man^s sympathy for his fellow-man, one that shall reach from 
continent to continent, across the Atlantic— that it will make mon- 
archs hesitate before they wantonly destroy the lives and happiness of 
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those separated from them by a mere line?” In brief, to Seymour 
American giving had been based on a benevolent sentiment that 
might “bind peoples more closely together into a true brotherhood, 
thus serving the cause of peace ” 

Many givers, well known and humble, no doubt gave with none 
of these noble thoughts in mind. Tliey gave without thinking much 
about either tlie causes of the famine, despite all that Parnell and 
Dillon did to bring this home to the public, nor about the effects of 
giving, save that lives were at stake, and that America had some- 
thing to give. But at least in a period of civil war and heavy demands 
for charity at home in the years that followed, giving to those in 
need abroad was sustained. That ^ving was affected, in part ad- 
versely, by the controversies over domestic issues in the needy 
countries. But precedents, a new type of publicity, the existence of 
surplus foods, and the generosity of countless Americans accounted 
for an impressive overseas philanthropy in the period of renewed 
demands. 

“•Ibid., Marcli iC, i83o. 
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*‘The present famine,’* wrote Charles Emory Smith, American 
Minister in St. Petersburg in 1891 and 1892, “is one of those stu- 
pendous catastrophes which almost baffle description. ^ It was, in 
fact, one of the worst of the eleven major famines that scourged 
Russia between 1845 and 1922. Minister Smith, well known as editor 
of the Philadelphia Press and highly regarded in Republican circles, 
reported to the State Department on October 21, 1891, that crop 
failures had put some 13,700,000 people in desperate need. With the 
harvest ten months off, two million pounds of bread, costing upwards 
of $25,000,000, could hardly prevent widespread death. In later re- 
ports Smith added grim details. He recounted sympathetically the 
efforts of the Russian government to ease the situation by remitting 
taxes, making direct appropriations for relief, establishing work proj- 
ects, and importing some food from the Caucasus. But he made it 
clear that even these efforts, supplemented by the relief work of 
Tolstoy, the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, and other well known Rus- 
sians, were failing to stem the mounting disaster.® 

Neither the reports of Minister Smith nor his article in the North 
^rnerican Review showed more than a superficial understanding of 
the famine, which he attributed merely to drought. Actually, the 
peasants in many areas suffered even in normal times for lack of food. 
The shortage was related to the steady increase of rural population 
and to the policy of the mirs in parceling out units of land too small 
to give farmers an opportunity to store a surplus, as well as to primi- 
tive agricultural methods and poor transportation. To make matters 
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worse, the government required one tenth of the crop for payment 
on foreign debts. Tlius general conditions, political as well as eco- 
nomic, figured in the situation. 

Political images of Russia played both a positive and a negative role 
in American philanthropic response to the emergency. On the one 
hand, some Americans felt a sentimental obligation to give because 
Russia had shown sympatliy with the North during the Civil War. 
But on the other, the pogroms of 1881 and 1882 had caused the tradi- 
tion of friendship to deteriorate. Tliese had aroused bitter protests. 
Pro-Jewish petitions had more than once been presented to Congress. 
On August 20, 1890, just a year and a half before the call for aid to 
Russia s starving peasants, fte House of Representatives had asked 
the President for information regarding "the harsh treatment and sad 
conditions of Jews in Russia.* Russian-American relations had also 
sagged during the pending negotiations over the status of Russian-born 
Ameiican citizens who returned to the homeland on business or for 
visits Finally, m 1891 George Kennan’s Siberia and the Exile System, 
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Two days before Tillingliast’s appeal, the editor of the North- 
western Miller, published in Minneapolis, had noted that the grain 
crops were almost paralyzing the transportation system, that Ameri- 
cans had far more wheat, corn, and flour than they could possibly 
eat. The editor, William C. Edgar, declared that in such circum- 
stances it was hard to think of Russian peasants being forced to eat 
bread made of bark and ferns, flavored with ground peas. “It seems 
I’ke a grim, gaunt fairy tale, of years long passed; of conditions which 
advancing civilization have made impossible. Tlie poorest dog which 
hangs about the city streets of America can pick up better food than 
the Russian peasant clamors for .” ' Edgar proposed that every reader 
give, out of his plenty, a few sacks of low-grade flour to relieve distress 
m Russia. If one stops to think of it, there was, he went on, enough 
flour on the floor of every mill into which the Northwestern Miller 
entered to lift a starving Russian peasant from misery to joy. If a 
peasant fed on “hunger bread” were to ask at any American mill for 
a bag of flour he would get it straight off. Was there any reason for not 
giving just because the ocean stood between America and Russia? 
We do not,” Edgar finished, “appeal to the millers of the United 
States as Protestants or Catholics, as Christians or Hebrews, but we 
simply ask them, in the name of humanity if, in such distress as this, 
they can not show a sense of the benefits which the good God has 
showered upon them, by taking from their stock a small portion to 
Send across the ocean to these starving people.” * 

In asking for enough flour to load a ship with 6,000,000 pounds of 
cargo, Edgar insisted on the practicality as well as the humanitarian- 
ism of his proposal. He did, to be sure, want the millers to show the 
World that they had hearts as well as pocketbooks; but he also urged 
Ihat there were good business reasons for giving. “Philanthropy and 
business may properly walk hand in hand in this instance.” In later 
charities that might be suggested by this initial movement, the ques- 
tion would come up, Edgar said, what to give. Peasants being unable 
to eat money and needing bread, and the United States being the 
cnly country with an exportable surplus of flour, it was clear that 
nne free shipload would simply call worldwide attention to America’s 
plenteous store. Many a paid shipload would follow it and these, in 
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all probability, would be loaded with flour bought at the very raills 

that gave away a free sample cargo.' 

To prove further the practicability of the scheme the Nort/nvcsterr: 
Miller proposed that the railroads carry the flour free to New York, 
and that the Russian government provide freight across the ocean. 
To give official sanction to a private enterprise, Edgar got the backrng 
of Governor W. R. Merriam of Minnesota, who named a commission 
to supervise operations. Edgar, of course, was made a member. Gov- 
ernor Merriam also gave statewide publicity to the movement and 
asked fellow governors in the Middle West to push the movement 
forward, as several did. 

To meet in advance every possible objection to giving, Edgar de- 
clared that if, as some thought, gifts had been inefficiently, even 
dubiously, handled in the Irish famine and in the Johnstown flood 
disaster, every precaution would now be taken. An official of the 
American Red Cross, he announed, would accompany a member of 
the staff of the Northwestern XUller to Russia, personally to check 
on the distribution by tiie Russian Red Cross and by czarist officials. 
In dealing with the argument that the Czar was at fault for Russia’s 
sufferings, Edgar did not mention the initial effort of the ruler to 
minimize the disaster and to regard the publicity about it as a thrust 
on the part of his critics. He insisted that the monarch was deeply 
concerned for the peasants, as, somewhat belatedly, he indeed was. If 
blame were to be laid, Edgar went on, it bad better be put at the door 
nf nffi methods of government, the long-continued abuses 
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vidual pride and emulation by listing each week the names of do- 
nors and the amounts given. 

The response was magnificent. Within an hour of the time that 
the Minneapolis millers were approached, the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills offered 800 sacks of their product, and eight other mills 
offered lots varying from 100 to 600 sacks. Minnesota led the way, 
not only because it was a center of wheat growing and flour milling, 
but also because of the businesslike and enthusiastic cooperation of 
Governor Merriam. The Governor named commissions in each county 
to canvass every town and solicited the cooperation of businessmen 
and the local press. In St. Louis the Bemis Bag Company offered 
to provide bags. By the first of January the pledge exeeeded 1,500,000 
sacks and each day the responses to special telegrams raised the 
totals." 

At this point Senator William Drew Washburn, a leading Minne- 
sota figure in lumbering, real estate, railroad building, and manage- 
ment, and the founder of the great milling firm of W. D. Washburn 
and Company, entered the story. Before the Christmas holidays he 
learned from the Secretary of the Navy that the venerable Constelld- 
tion, currently being used at Annapolis as a training ship, could be 
made available for transporting donations. But when the Congress 
convened he was surprised to find out that the Constellation could 
at best carry not more than a fourth or fifth of the flour already 
pledged. In the Senate on January 5th, 1892, Washburn, declaring 
it proper for Congress to do what it had done in 1880, introduced 
a resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to arrange trans- 
portation. If the Navy did not have facilities at hand it might charter 
private vessels. An amendment put a ceiling of $roo,ooo on the ap- 
propriation. r • 1 J 

During the brief discussion Vice-President Levi Morton read a 
communication from President Harrison which declared that the re- 
sponse to the initiative of the millers justified the belief that a ship s 
cargo could very soon be delivered to tlie seaboard through the gen- 
erosity of transportation lines. “It is most appropriate,” the message 
continued “that a people whose store houses have been so lavishly 
filled with all the fruits of the earth by the gracious favor of God 
should manifest their gratitude by large gifts to His suffering cliil- 
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dren in other lands.” Hanison recommended that the Navy charter 
a suitable ship since it had po steam vessel at its disposal, and tha 
the donations be sent under the charge of a naval officer to con- 
venient Russian ports.^'" Without referring the Washburn resolution 
to a standing or special committee, the Senate, in Committee of the 
Whole, approved the proposal by a vote of 40 to 9. Of the 35 Senators 
not voting, several who paired with colleagues indicated that had 
they voted, it would have been in the affirmative. Tire opponents 
were all Southern Democrats except for James H. Kyle, a Congrega- 
tionalist minister chosen by a fusion of Populists and Democrats in 
the South Dakota legislature. Meanwhile, petitions from various parts 
of the country were being presented, asking for such government 
assistance. The next day, January 6, the Vice-President read a commu- 
nication from Clara Barton, head of the American Red Cross, urging 
the government to insure the expeditious transit of large donations 
of grain for the relief of the famine-stricken Russians.” 


On January 5, the day that the Senate took action, three resolutions 
were introduced in the House by members from Shreveport, Balti- 
more, and Canton, Massachusetts, expressing sympathy with Russian 
Jews in their suffering, protesting against their treatment, asking for 
an inquiry into the causes for tlieit continued persecution, and call- 
offices in securing amelioration 
ot their lot Tliese resolutions were referred to the Committee on For- 
cign AHaiis while the Piesident’s message was sent to the Committee 
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so important an action without careful consideration. The intent to 
kill the resolution was obvious but the House continued to discuss 
it in Committee of the Whole. 

One argument repeated again and again by Democrats was that 
this Congress had been elected on a promise to reduce federal ex- 
penses and that it therefore could not approve such an appropriation 
for aid of a foreign people. Democrats also argued that there was no 
evidence that the Russian government was unable to take care of its 
own. Thus John Pendleton of West Virginia pointed to an article 
in the Washington Post presumably by a highly placed official to the 
effect that everything was under control. And why, asked Pendleton, 
shouldn’t everything be under control in a country of vast territorial 
expanse, great wealth and military power, and abundant gold reserves 
for future wars in the banks of western Europe? 

Pendleton and others denied that Russia was the traditional friend 
that proponents of official aid contended she was. It was impossible, 
Pendleton insisted, for the United States to clasp the hand of a 
country which was a menace to modern civilization. The Tartar must 
Jnend his ways before the two countries could be friends. Above all, 
the Russians must cease persecuting the Jews and driving them into 
exile. Elijah Morse of Massachusetts offered an amendment to the 
effect that there must be no discrimination against Jews in the dis- 
pensation of American food in Russia. The amendment was defeated, 
partly on the ground that Russian officials could not be trusted to dis- 
tribute food fairly, and partly on the score that approval of such an 
amendment would place conditions on the gift that the donors them- 
selves had not put.'* 

The most frequent argument against approval of the Senate s joint 
resolution to authorize Navy transport of voluntary food contributions 
'vas that Congress had no power to spend taxpayers money for such 
purposes. A few years back, declared Kilgore, when his own people 
in Texas were suffering from a horrible drought, his state asked Con- 
gress for $10,000 with which to buy seed. The request was rightly 
turned down on the ground that Congress had no such authority. 
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Young William Jennings Bryan o£ Nebraska made the same point— at 
greater length and with more oratory. In the summer of 1890, when 
private charity and state funds for relief of hard-pressed Nebraska farm- 
ers were exhausted, Bryan related, an appeal was made to Congress for 
help. Bryan agreed that the refusal of Congress to give aid was based on 
sound constitutional principles. 

This position was given many twists. J. Logan Chipman of Detroit 
said that tlie proposal was really only one for being generous \vith 
money not belonging to Congress. Walt Butler, an Iowa Democrat, 
declared that the proponents of aid came chiefly from states which, 
unlike his own, had done little or nothing for the Russians through 
voluntary efforts. He favored charity, but was it charity to give from 
someone else's pockets? The upshot of all these arguments was ex- 
pressed by Kilgore of Texas who rejected the precedent of Congres- 
sional aid to the Irish in 1880 on the ground that this was mere pan- 
dering to the Itish-American vote and by Josiah Patterson of Memphis 
who declared that “the government of the United States is not an 
eleemosynary institution.” 


One Democrat, Oates of Alabama, did not accept the constitutional 
argument against tendering government transport for food. Having 
reviewed the debates of 1812, 1846, and i88o, he held with Calhoun 
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quibbling. Others insisted that the need for aid had been abundantly 
verified not only by the Red Cross but by the press and by the Presi- 
dent himself. Some speakers distinguished between the Russian gov- 
ernment, at whose door blame was laid for so much that was re- 
grettable, including persecutions of the Jews, and the sorry plight 
of the people themselves. 

When the arguments had been repeated again and again the 
Speaker, somewhat reluctantly, yielded to the demand for a yea-nay 
vote on the amendment of Representative William Holman of In- 
diana, to strike out the provision for an appropriation of $100,000 
for the transport of donations to Russia. The amendment won the 
support of 165 members of the House, all being Democrats or Popu- 
lists except one. Of the seventy-two voting against the amendment, 
only one was a Democrat. Ninety-four members of the House did not 
vote.** 

It is hard to gauge the relative weight of several arguments against 
the official transport of food to Russia. The well-informed editor of 
the Review of Reviews, who did much to keep the Russian need of 
help before the American public, reported that the action of the 
House in turning down the Senate proposal was totally unexpected 
even by the Democrats voting against it. Tlie opponents in the House, 
according to the Review of Reviews, voted as they did “more with 
a mistaken idea of going on record in favor of retrenchment and re- 
form than with any serious objection to the measure.” The writer 
added that many of the Democrats, in the face of censure from con- 
stituents and the press, regretted their action.*' 

One might expect that the press would have reacted according 
to party affiliations, but such was not always the case. The Chicago 
Daily Tribune, a Republican paper, did not condemn the Democrats 
who voted against the proposal for government aid. It held that the 
United Stales was already doing enough in caring for the 50,000 
Jews expelled from Russia by persecution; it argued that quite pos- 
sibly the Russians would prefer gifts in money to those in kind; it 
contended that while in many respects praiseworthy, the move- 
ment for collecting flour was hardly a business-like one, and that, in 
any case, Russian ships or vessels chartered through American phil- 
anthropy would no doubt carry the donations across the Atlantic.** 

** Congrcisional Record. Cong., »$t Scu., XXIII, Pt. 1, 157.76. 

**RorcM' of Rcvrcui V {Feb., 1893)7 57 - 39 * 

Chicago Daily Tribune, Jan. 8, 10, 189a. 
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On the other hand, the Neiv Yorfe Daily Tribune probably spoke for 
a larger segment of Republican opinion in declaring that there was 
no financial stringency sufficient to justify the House in refusing a 
modest sum for a worthy cause; that constitutional barriers did not 
stand in the way; and that probably the disapproval of the Russian 
treatment of the Jews loomed large m the minds of many who voted 
against federal aid. Clearly sympathetic with government transport 
of food, the New Yorfe Daily Tribune held that the American people 
as a whole knew that the persecutions of the Jews stemmed from a 
tyrannical regime.” 

Several things, however, suggested the importance of the argument^ 
against aiding a country in winch anti-Semitism was so rampant. 
During the negotiations over an extradition treaty, under w'ay for 
some years and still continuing, many members of Congress insisted 
on assurances against the persecution of citizens of Russian birth 
returning to the homeland. On June lo, 1892, Representative Dungan 
of Ohio introduced a joint resolution asking for the severance of 
diplomatic relations with Russia. Although this did not win much 
support, the platforms of both major parties in the summer of 1892 
expressed sympathy for the persecuted Jews.'* 

In any case the outcome meant that the program had to be 
earned thro^h entirely by voluntary efforts such as those already 
under way. Those most concerned redoubled their efforts. First of 
, po ential donors had to be convinced that the inaction of Con- 
Sv lr only a challenge to voluntary giv- 
commitr,.p ‘o counteract the efforts of an ambiguous 

famine rdi'f ’"^^0“ which discouraged giving on the score that 
shouldciinv ^ would only relieve an unjust Russian regime from 
Sed reforms. For many must have 
0 Chtri " director of the Indiana State Board 

BarmMoh:;son a™^^ -^ing to Clara 

our money to niolnni should we spend our strength and give 
creatures? Everv dolla^ wretched lives of these poor miserable 
help tlm wmst nosll™ a Lllar given to 

also necessary to^rinEsomeT’"’™^'" vvorld." ”■ Finally, it ivas 

"NevY m ^ '^Sree of cooperation between the several 

Page. P/ajforms 0/ the T«| Pt. 6, 5228; William T. 

*0 Clara Barton 1928), 83, 89. 
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movements in the middle west and those under way in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 

In the months that followed it proved difficult, however, to effect 
a national organization despite several steps taken in that direction. 
Just after the House turned down the Senate proposal for transport 
of food to Russia, Clara Barton urged on the American people the 
great importance of giving help, adding that her organization would 
act as a medium for effecting distribution in Russia.'” Working in 
cooperation with the Red Cross, John W. Hoyt, former editor of the 
Wisconsin Farmer and Northwestern Cultivator, recent governor of 
Wyoming Territory, and a man of broad international experience 
including travel in Russia, took the lead in organizing the Russian 
Famine Committee of the United States. Designed to awaken greater 
public interest and to facilitate cooperation between the local move- 
ments, the Committee publicized the slogan "Grain from the West, 
money for the cost of transportation from the East.” It included 
fifteen senators, the Speaker of the House, the Chief Justice, thirteen 
bishops and archbishops, as well as many highly placed clergymen 
and charity workers. The Committee urged the governors of all 
states to follow the example of Iowa, which had an effective state 
commission at work, to enlist the support of the press, and to stiinu- 
iate the raising of funds through public meetings. The address noted 
that many railroads had agreed to transport free of charge a 8jam 
and flour and that the Red Cross had arranged for reduced freight 
across the sea and for placing all supplies in the Russian branch 0 
the Red Cross. Similar addresses appealed to chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, editors, farmers, and other organizations, it no 
preference was expressed, the Committee handed over contnbution , 

U'bich ran upwards to $10,000, to tlie Red Cross. , - 1. p 

. ^^antime various governors and private organizations got mo 
hon. Governor Russell of Massachusetts appealed 
ntions and named a committee, including Edwar vere ’ 

with Bishop Phillips Brooks as chairman. Petersburs 

^unt several thousand dollars to Minister Smith in St. Petersburg 

0/ PennsWania; Hoyt. Report of the 
lln,lcd Staler. 
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for distribution. Tlie governors of Rhode Island and Maryland took 
similar steps. In New York City the Chamber of Commerce, stimu- 
lated by an article of N. Shishkoff in the Nineteenth Century Review, 
held a meeting at which several spoke of earlier contributions to 
similar emergencies— the Irish famines, the labor troubles in Lan- 
cashire, the floods in France, and the siege of Paris in the Franco- 
Prussian War. Note was taken of the fact that in the previous thirty 
years $2,000,000 had passed through the Chamber's treasurer for 
“the relief of suffering humanity.” 

Charles S. Smith, president of the organization, named a commit- 
tee of fifty to appeal for funds to be distributed through reliable 
channels. J. Pierpont Morgan, Abram S. Hewitt, and other prominent 
New Yorkers subscribed liberally, but smaller sums also swelled the 
fund, including the $7,000 raised at a concert at Music Hall. By 
mid-April the Committee had more than $50,000, some of which 
was jpent for food to complete the cargoes other groups had spon- 
sored and some of which was sent in bank drafts to the American 
Minister m St. Petersburg for distribution through the Anglo-Ameri- 

Committee, 

thJmst'seaW^*^ M the most vigorous of any on 

prominent Pti‘1 A 1 1^°' S. Stuart appointed a committee of 
C. Oeden Frederick W. Taylor, Robert 

Navimtion Converse, Tlie International 

the Committee ^ liberal terms the Indiana which 
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raising funds through churches. The problem of buying large quan- 
tities of flour at reasonable prices and in getting it quickly to the 
Philadelphia docks proved a hard one. Here Washburn Crosby of 
Minnesota was helpful in expediting the transit of thirty cars of 
flour. Despite all these difficulties and a not unnatural tension be- 
tween some of the parties to the campaign, within three weeks of the 
original initiative, over $100,000 was raised and a cargo purchased. 

When the Indiana was being loaded crowds gathered at the dock, 
prayers were offered by Archbishop Ryan, Rabbi Jastrow, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop Whitaker and other leaders of the clergy. American 
and Russian flags flew in the brisk breeze, the national anthems of 
the two countries were played, and the anchor was lifted. A com- 
mittee of Philadelphians, Rudolph Blankenburg, A. J. Drexel, Jr., 
and Oliver Biggie, huaied by a faster steamer to Libau to supervise 
the distribution.^® 

The urgent appeals for further help from the Philadelphians once 
they got to Russia spurred the home committee to new efforts. Con- 
tributions came not only from the City of Brotherly Love and from 
many Pennsylvania towns, but from scattered points throughout the 
country, including New Haven, Washington, D. C., Massilon, Ohio, 
Vincennes, Indiana, Portland, Oregon, and Vancouver, Washington. 
The Conemaugh was chartered and stored with 188,000 pounds of 
rice and 6,000,000 pounds of flour. After simple taking off ceremonies 
conducted by members of the Society of Friends, the Conemaugh in 
the last week of April set sail for a Baltic port.®^ 

A group of new donors helped fill the Conemaugh s hold by pro- 
viding 5,000 sacks of flour. These donors were readers of the Christian 
Heraldj the organ of a popular Brooklyn preacher, T, De ^Vitt 
Talmage, and his editor and friend, Louis Klopsch, a man who com- 
bined great talents in journalism and business \vith practical idealism. 
The inclusion in the Christian Herald of Talmage's sermons, of 
interesting and highly moral fiction, and of homely and appealing 
anecdotes, made the paper the most widely circulated religious organ 
in the English-speaking world. Tlie paper printed graphic accounts 
of the horrors of the Russian famine together with photographic 
illustrations designed to wring the heart. The names of the donors. 


** Russian Famine Correspondence; Harpers WeeWy (Xfarch 5, ^ 

Rrands B. Rcm«, Russia Then and Now, 1892 x917 (New York: G. P. Putnam, 

*917), 3.5. 

** Russian Famine Correspondence; PhiJadeJphia Fu6/jc Ledger, April ay, 1891. 
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who sent sums from a nickel to a dollar, were printed conspicuously. 
The Christian Herald told its readers that a barrel of sound, whole- 
some flour could be bought for $3.50 and that ten dollars would buy 
the equivalent of 570 five cent loaves of bread. “It is gratifying^ to 
be assured," continued the editor, “that all contributions coming 
from this country will be certain to reach the afflicted people direct, 
instead of passing into tire hands of Russian offlcials, as the Czar s 
government has consented that Americans shall manage the dis- 


tribution of their country’s benevolence.” 

The Christian Heratd announced that Talmage and Klopsch would 
go to Russia themselves. When the $20,000 mark was reached, 
Klopsch and his associates chattered the steamer Leo. A cargo of 
3,000,000 pounds, including seventeen hundred sacks of flour, bought 
from the New York Chamber of Commerce and the Chicago Board 
of Trade, together with medicine and delicacies for the sick, were 
loaded into the Leo. The contribution was valued at $31,884. 
Probably," wrote Klopsch, “there has never been a more remarkable 
spectacle of disinterested Christian charity than this: no more beau- 
tiful and complete obedience to the command of the Master." ” 
Meantime the movement launched in the Middle West gained mo- 
mentum. On February 12, 1892, the Nortfnvcsfern Miller joyfully 
P ‘he foreign freight agent of the New York 

Lratral William James, the Atlantic Transport Lines had offered the 
milkis the use of the steamer Missouri. The Terminal Warehouse 
SonTi?vr”“ in New York, and F. Hogan and 

Williams contribution. F. C. 

givers of this ” insurance. “We congratulate the 

where else but in A wrote. “We have demonstrated that no- 

carried out in eipht'”n™'' ™ undertaking be successfully 

government aid, and relvinp without 

methods, have sucrpn,l»i^- ^ “P°n business men and business 
generous-minded in Am “P ^ channel through which the 
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representing 800 subscriptions from twenty-five states and territo- 
ries, was loaded into the Missouri. Each package of corn meal, proc- 
essed by Ferdinand Schumacher of the American Cereal Company 
in Cleveland, included circulars in Russian giving directions for its 
use. The New York World estimated the value of the millers’ contri- 
bution at $100,000, that of the donors of transport, coal, telegraphic 
services, insurance, and other items, $67,000, or a total of $167,000.^“ 
But, as Edgar noted, this figure did not include the $12,000 worth 
of additional flour contributed by the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce at the last moment to enable the Missouri to sail with a full 
cargo, nor the "great gift” of Nebraska’s com: the value of the 
whole enterprise edged toward $200,000. ’The New York Herald 
printed three big pictures of the loading of the Missouri and other 
metropolitan papers gave the project full publicity.^® On March 15, 
with no to-do except a toast, a cheer, and the whistle of the tugboat, 
the Missouri set out to sea. 

Edgar felt that the Philadelphians had been guilty of bad taste in 
beating the millers to a head start, but on sober reflection admitted 
that the important thing was to get the food to Russia as fast as 
possible. He himself and a colleague sailed for St. Petersburg to 
oversee the distribution. Some, he reflected, were at each point ready 
to find fault; but many more were prompt and cheerful in offering 
aid. “Tliis success,” Edgar wrote, "would not be worth winning if it 
had not been secured in the face of difficulties, at the cost of hard 
work, and after much effort.” It reflected international credit on 
American millers, he concluded, showing the wliole world that they 
“can feed the hungry, even when the latter have nothing to offer 
them in return for their flour, and are far removed from them, both 
geographically and commercially.” 

’Tire movement in Iowa, begun at the same time that Edgar issued 
his call, had its own flavor. The crusade, for such it was, combined 
the energies of Miss Alice French ("Octave Tlianct ), of Benjamin 
Franklin Tillinghast, the remarkable editor of the Davenport Demo- 
crat and Secretary of the Gov'cmor s Russian F amine Relief Com- 
mission, and of the newly formed Women’s Au.\iliary of the Red 
Cross. Tlicsc women drove into the country, stopping at cvers* fann 
to ask for corn, urged townspeople to give money to buy more com, 

** N’ov Yolk WorW, March 9r 1892. 
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and raised funds by arranging for concerts, light operas, and a 
political convention at the State Universi^’. Alice French turned her 
facile pen from romance to reality, providing much of the enthu^- 
asm and leadership. Tillinghast, who, according to Alice French, 
was doing the work of fifty men, did not find it easy to overcome 
a prevailing apathy. ‘'Every personal, social, political and other influ- 
ence 1 possess,” he wrote to Clara Barton, “is being used with all the 
judgment and discretion I can give it. 1 have written a personal letter 
of thanks to every newspaper in tire State which has favorably men- 
tioned our cause and the same to individuals, strangers as well as 
friends.”*^ It was hoped tliat tire railroads, popularly regarded as 
“soulless corporations,” would offer free freight to counteract pre- 
vailing hostility; they came through handsomely. In all, tire Iowa 
Russian Famine Relief Committee, witli the Ladies* Auxiliary, raised 
in com and cash, contributions adding up to $40,000. 

Tillinghast oversaw the shelling of the com which he consigned 
to Clara Barton in New York. In turn, Miss Barton handed Tillinghast 
a check for $20,000. Tliis represented the contributions of the people 
capital, including earnings of the children of the 
^^ute House. Tire Tynchcad, chartered for the lowa-Rcd Cross con- 
tribution, was loaded with 117,000 bushels of corn, 200 tons of flour, 
wd several tons of canned meats, soups, and jellies for the sick. 
•Bk enterprise cost $83,500. Tillinghast gallantly declared that the 
yne lea mig t properly be looked on as the special contribution 
Mis well taken since 

tcacii the n ” laemcr was to set up kitchens in Russia and to 

corn dishes, and 
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companies that supplied the relief ships, and the stevedores. The Red 
Cross contributions ran to over $125,000; these included not only 
the funds raised in Washington but, to cite only a few examples, the 
$2,500 from Jacksonville, Florida, the $2,100 from Concord, New 
Hampshire, and the $7,000 from Russian immigrants in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. In relation to population the largest contribution came 
from Johnstown where, three years before, the Red Cross had given 
effective aid in the great flood. The New York Chamber of Commerce 
contributed $80,000, part of which helped fill the cargoes of the relief 
ships and part of which was sent directly to the American Legation 
in Russia for distribution. The American Minister in St. Petersburg 
received $77,500 from various sources; of this the Boston Committee 
headed by Phillips Brooks sent $10,396. The Friends of Russian 
Freedom contributed a much smaller amount; apart from what was 
given in Massachusetts, $2,013 was sent to Tolstoy from various parts 
of the country. The value of the cargoes of the five ships was esti- 
mated at $750,000. All in all, the American contribution must have 
edged toward a million dollars. 

W. C. Edgar admitted that this was a mere drop in the bucket 
in relation to the need— a comment in contrast with the ebullient 
boast of the Christian Herald that “we have saved the lives of 125,000 
Russians,” But Americans contributed in far greater measure than 
any other people except the Russians themselves. The English Friends 
sent $165,000. The British Russian Famine Fund reported contribu- 
tions of £3,000. And the British community in Moscow raised 
$10,000.” One Englishman, the Reverend Ale.\ander Francis of the 
Anglo-American Church in St. Petersburg, was profoundly impressed 
by the generosity of the Americans which “exceeded that of all other 
nations combined.” At the time he ascribed this generosity to a 
greater compassion. But some years hter on visiting the United States 
Francis modified this generalization. Compassion, he then felt, im- 
plying as it did a kind of weakness on the part of both giver and 
receiver, was not, after all, a marked American trait. The Americans 
gave generously to Russia out of a sense of justice rather than com- 

**Frce Russia (The organ of the English Sodety of Friends of Russian Freedom) ft 
(July, l^z), 7. It is worth noting tlut Gilbert Coleridge, treasurer of the British Rus- 
sian Relief fund, concluded his summary with this statement; "The helping hand 
which England has pris-ately extended to the sufferer in a distant bnd is a factor which 
bas and wilt luise a widespread political significance, lie will not look upon England 
as his natural enemy, and he will remember that there are brge masses of people oser 
here who take a keen interest in and deeply S)mpathize with his hard and pesaty- 
stricken lot." 
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passion. They gave, in short, because of an unprecedented prosperity, 
a traditional friendship for Russia, and a belief in "the ideal of a 
moral order founded on respect for self and other, that is, on personal 


dignity and worth.” ** 

The commissioners accompanying each of the four relief ships 
agreed that Russia’s plight had, contrary to some reports, been in no 
sense exaggerated. They wrote in detail of the suffering they saw. 
Much publicity was given to the stringy, smelly, porous, and black- 
ened “hunger bread” which Edgar brought back with him. 

The commissioners also repotted hearty and ef&cient cooperation 


from Russian officials and the American legation and consulates. 
Minister Smith approved of the Russian government’s proposal to 
have the cargoes distributed under the auspices of a specially ap- 
pointed relief committee the members of which enjoyed general 
confidence. In some cases the Anglo-American Church in St. Peters- 
burg and Dr. Julian Hubbell of the American National Red Cross 
took part in the distributions; and all of the American commissioners 
watched the unloading of the cargoes and the reloading into Russian 
trams that were given priority over other rolling stock and sped 
toward the famine areas. The commissioners for the Indiana, the first 
Ship to TMch a Russian port, cabled to the sponsoring committee in 
hiladclplua that the system of distribution “disarms all criticism.” “ 
1 he other commissioners agreed. 
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and songs of praise.” On similar occasions the provisions were 
blessed by priests as onlookers crossed themselves. Tlie crews, ofS- 
cers, and commissioners were given official dinners, even when they 
would have preferred less publicity, spcccliniaking, and toasting. Tire 
Missouri's captain received a Russian antique tea service. The com- 
mittee welcoming the Missouri declared that the cornbread pre- 
pared for its sampling by the ship’s cook was as "good as cake” and 
everywhere there was much interest in Nebraska’s contribution of 
corn, with its abundant supply of Russian language leaflets giving 
recipes and e.\horting the recipient to “praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

In the villages the donations were received sometimes with mur- 
murs of exaltation, sometimes with outright ecstasy.” Many peas- 
ants, crossing themselves before taking a contribution, wanted to 
know where the flour came from and the names of the donors. Tliey 
expressed great appreciation when told that some of these were them- 
selves poor and had made sacrifices in order to contribute to the relief 
ships.” Russian newspapers described in detail the donations and 
distribution. 'The Moscow Gazette after interviewing Edgar gave a 
big spread to the story of the millers’ contributions. “The gifts of 
America,” wrote Edgar himself, “have been gratefully received. From 
the highest prince to the lowest peasant, all Russia is deeply touched 
by what has been done by the United States for her hungry peo- 
ple.” ” Count Bobrinsky, head of the Czarevitch’s Relief Committee 
and responsible for the distribution, wrote that "the names of Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Conemaugh, Tynehead and Leo will always remind 
us of the most beautiful example of international charity and fraternal 
love that history has, perhaps, ever mentioned.”" Tolstoy spoke 
of the American donations as an indication of a dawning universal 
brotherhood.” A prominent St. Petersburg artist presented to the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington his painting of a troika carrying 
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American supplies at the dockside in Feodosiya as a token of the 
hearty appreciation of the people of his country for “the generous ana 
timely assistance rendered by the United States during the recent 
famine in Russia.” In 1961 the picture was hanging in a Wliite House 
conference room, a reminder, perhaps, of a time when happier rela- 
tions existed between the two countries.** 

Accounts in the American press ranged from the ecstatic and al- 
most obsequious praise by the Chrtstwn Herald ** to Edgar’s diag- 
nosis of the famine as a result of the communal rather than the in- 


dividual system of land ownership.** To be sure, the press on' 
rare occasions criticized the Russian handling of the whole famine 
problem.*® But apparently little or no publicity was given to the 
report of George W. Wurts, charge d’affaires, to the effect that the 
collapse in grain prices in the late spring of 1892 revealed vast quan- 
tities of grain hoarded by speculators and that Russian newspapers 
were saying that American aid should cease as it was depressing 
the grain market.*^ 


^i^atevcr the truth in these reports and innuendoes, the new 
Minister to Russia, Andrew D. White, informed the State Department 
drat in 1893 the famine was in many ways more trying than it had 
cen the year before. Peasants had eaten draught animals and burned 
for fuel everything not absolutely needed for shelter. Exhibits of 
lunger bread” from Finland, correspondence with the Tolstoy 
amily, and other proof showed the situation was indeed bad for 
fronfm distributed an additional 40,000 rubles 
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reached serious proportions in parts of Russia. A call for funds from 
a Wall Street broker was publicized in The Outlook but met with 
little response.** 

. Tire experience with Russian famine relief widened the circle of 
American effort geographically and contributed to the growing in- 
terest in the needs of other peoples. It showed that helping others 
was a highly complex problem. It brought home the importance of 
the recipient country’s internal political and ethical system, es- 
pecially the treatment meted out toward the Jewish minority. Ameri- 
can democratic emotions had been stirred during the Greek struggle 
and the Irish famines: but the experience rvith Russia heightened 
these in a setting that anticipated the troubled decades ahead. The 
Russian experience also brought the Red Cross into foreign relief. 
It involved new groups of donors as well as of organizers. Humani- 
tarian motives were dominant here as in previous relief crises, but this 
experience pointed up the importance of an existing situation in the 
economy— this time a surplus of corn and wheat— which figured in 
the decision of what and how much to give. 


■The failure of the Americans to respond in 1897 to new Russian 
needs was closely tied to demands for help in other quarters, de- 
mands presented with greater emotional appeal by a small but 
highly influential group of Americans. Beyond the southern reaches 
of. Russia, in the heart of Asiatic Turkey, lay hundreds of Armenian 
towns and villages which became the focus of American philan- 
thropic attention only two years after the Russian famine had wid- 
ened the American circle of large-scale giving to the furthest point it 
had yet reached. Eager to unify the empire, the Turkish sultan, Abdul 
Hamid, had for some time been encouraging the land-hungry and 
fanatical Kurds to wipe out all villages of Christian Armenians that 
refused to embrace Islam. But the bloody massacre at Sasun in 
August, 1895, exceeded in extent and horror anything that had yet 
happened. The livestock, homes, and shops of the Armenian victims 
were seized by the Kurds or by Turkish officials as the survivors, 
naked and hungry, sought refuge in the centers of American mis- 
sionary activity.** The Neiv York Tribune reported that according 


'« The OuHoofc LXII (August 12, j 89 ?), 829.30. ^ , 
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to the American Minister in Constantinople 10,000 Armenians had 
been killed in thirty days. Americans read, alinost week by week, 
of further massacres, of mutilated children, of ravished women. ^ 

At this time the Americans dominated Protestant inissions m 
Turkey. This resulted from the early initiative of the American Board 
and from the fact that the Sublime Porte evidently felt less appre- 
hensive of American designs on the Empire, via missionary intrusion, 


than in the case of European missions. American colleges were in 
operation at Constantinople, Smyrna, Scutari, Harpoot, Marsovan, 
Beyrut, and Aintab, hospitals in the latter city, at Mardin and 
Caesarea, and schools for boys and for girls at Broussa, Afana, Trebi- 
zond, Sivas, Mosul, Van, and otlier places.** The one hundred and 
fifty-odd American missionaries insisted that their role in the political 
and nationalistic tensions was a neutral one, that, in fact, they incul- 
cated among the Armenians the duty of obeying authority. But tire 
Turks suspected that the missionaries stirred up political unrest.®* 

In 1893 a Moslem mob burned the missionary girls’ school at 
Marsovan. Within three years, approximately a million dollars of 
American property had been destroyed. In the increasing chaos that 
accompanied the massacres of the Armenians, the missionaries were 
often terrorized into keeping within their compounds. But they could 
and did report to the outside world what was happening. This, of 
course, only increased the Turks' resentment.®* 

Wriang in The Outloofe of December 7, 1895, the Reverend Cyrus 
llainlin, founder and first president of Robert College in Constanti- 
nople provrded context for a better understanding of the shocking 
m™ ‘he extincUon of a people and aroused 
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bound to die of cold, hunger, typhus, and other diseases before the 
winter was over unless help on a large scale could be rushed to 
Armenia and administered by reliable American almoners. If the 
American government, he concluded, was unwilling to step in and 
play the role that the European Powers ought to play in protecting 
the Armenians against further outrages, at least Americans out of 
their abundance ought to give a million dollars for relief.'® 

Three months before this appeal was made Louis Klopsch of the 
Christian Herald had begun collecting funds. W. W. Howard, who 
had recently come back from Armenia, was named commissioner of 
the Christian Herald’s relief movement. Thanks to these funds, Dr. 
Grace Kimball, a medical missionary at Van, was able to augment 
the relief she was dispensing by contributions from British and 
American friends. In December, 1895, Dr. Kimball in acknowledging 
receipt of $10,000 from the Christian Herald fund reported that she 
was feeding about 1,500 people daily as well as distributing clothing 
to villagers in the direst need. The hardest part of the job, she con- 
tinued, was to turn away needy claimants, for it was impossible to 
do more than a little for the 15,000 refugees in and around Van. 
On Christmas day Dr. Kimball reported that 8,000 were now actually 
being helped and that untold suffering was being relieved. The total 
contributions to the Christian Herald fund from the first subscription 
on September 4, 1895, to the first of June, 1898, when the books were 
closed, was $73,867.98. “There was hardly a mission from Van to the 
Bosphorus,” Klopsch wrote, "in which the readers of the Christian 
Herald were not remembered with blessings and gratitude. Often 
those who received bread knelt and kissed the feet of the giver.^ Not 
least of the causes for gratitude was the work of Commissioner 
Howard in rescuing terrified fugitive Armenians and helping them 

find a haven in Persian border villages.'* ^ 

In addition to the funds raised by the Christian Herald, The Out- 
look and Lend a Hand, the organ of the well-known Unitarian 
minister of Boston, Edivard Everett Hale, sent contributions to be 
distributed by American missionaries on the ground. In the course 
of her work Dr. Kimball employed needy victims in spinning and 
weaving raw wool, in knitting and sewing, in baking and rarpeiiter- 
ing. During March, 1896, she spent $i,ooo in maintaining the indiis- 
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trial department, repotting that of 19,230 persons that had been 
helped, 10,857 were beneficiaries of tlie self-help industrial depaib 
ment. The effort to help the refugees rehabilitate themselves and 
reestablish communities supplemented the giving of food to beep 
the victims of persecution alive.*’ 

As account after account from eyewitnesses filled the newspaper 
and periodical press indignation mounted. Great meetings in dozens 
of towns and cities protested the massacres and asked the government 
at Washington to check the slaughter. Bills and joint resolutions, 
accompanied by memorials and petitions, were introduced into both 
houses of Congress asking the government to protect the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, to condemn the cruelty of the Turkish offi- 
cials, to insure the safety of American citizens in Turkey, and to 
guarantee the rights of Americans of Armenian background.*® Look- 
ing back on all the public meetings, petitions, resolutions, speeches, 
and articles in the press a few years after the movement reached its 
crest, Talcott Williams, bom of missionary parents in Turkey and at 
the time a nationally known editorial writer for the PhUadelphUt 
Press, summed thinp up in telling words; “Our hearts burned within 
us as we saw Christian Europe turning back from a clear duty for sel- 
fish reasons and a sense of the risks that might come from war, as if 
disre^rded^”^*^^ than unredressed justice and duty 
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dustrialists, bankers, and professional men as John Converse, Rudolph 
Blankenburg, Charles J. Hanah, John Y, Huber, Dr. M. S. French, 
and Robert Ogden.®^ In Boston the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions played a key role. Out of the leadership 
given by the New York Armenian Relief Committee the local 
groups developed the National Armenian Relief Committee, a loosely 
federated organization. Its executive committee included Supreme 
Court Justice David J. Brewer, Spencer Trask, Chauncy Depew, Dr. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, and the Reverend Frederick D. Greene, of 
New York. Operations centered at the Bible House in New York, 
and Brown Brothers in Wall Street served as treasurer.®^ 

The National Armenian Relief Committee gave directions on how 
to form local committees. In due course such committees, some 
formed earlier, some later, carried on fund-raising activities in Spring- 
field and Worcester in Massachusetts, in Syracuse, Harrisburg, Balti- 
more, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, and other cities. The national organization provided 
literature and arranged for speakers for affiliated committees. It sug- 
gested as effective procedures at the public meetings the reading of 
letters from missionaries in Armenia describing atrocities and what 
was being done to help the victims. But it warned against overreach- 
ing the mark, “Much harm has been done, wrote the secretary of 
the National Committee to a Philadelphia correspondent, by paint- 
ing the subject in colors so black as to paralyze all effort to relieve it 
and even to make such an effort absurd.'^ It was well, the National 
Committee advised, to introduce Armenians as speakers if they spoke 
briefly and did not seize the occasion to turn the meeting into one 
of mere protest rather than for relief. The praiseworthy zeal of 
some Armenians had, the national leadership warned, led to very 
serious waste and complications.” Above all, the scattering and di- 
viding of relief effort must be avoided by every possible means. * 
Notwithstanding the indignation expressed in memorials, peti- 
tions, resolutions, in articles and editorials in the press, and in 
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speeches at public meetings, the raising of money proved to be hard 
work. Economic depression still gripped the country. The cry for 
relief of the starving Russians still echoed in many ears; the movement 
for aid to the Cubans proved a competing factor. Moreover, some 
accepted the official Turkish view that there had been much e?mg- 
geration in reports of the massacres and that in any case the Turkish 
government and relief committee had the matter in hand. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith took this position while F. Marion Crawford publicized 
a dim view of the Armenians as the sharpest, shrewdest and trickiest 
of eastern peoples,®® Many Americans honestly doubted whether 
contributions, however much needed, could be effectively used in 
view of the difficulties imposed by the Turkish authorities on dis- 
tributing agencies. 


The list of contributions contained some sizable gifts. John D. 
Rockefeller, for example, gave $1,000. But generally speaking the 
sums were small. The plan of enlisting school children met with 
varying response. In Philadelphia school authorities felt it was un- 
Wise 0 distract children from their daily tasks by confronting them 
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$40,000 and New York, $95,000.““ These figures total to a con- 
siderably higher amount than other estimates: writing about the 
same time, Edward G. Porter concluded that somewhat over $100,000 
had thus far been sent from the United States to relieve suffering - 
Armenians.'” An examination of the contribution lists in the news- 
papers suggests that this ivas not far out of line. In the end American 
contributions probably approached the $ joo,ooo mark.” 

The matter of the appropriate agency or agencies for distribution 
led to much debate. Tlie normal thing would have been to send con- 
tributions to American missionaries. This was done. Dr. Caleb Frank 
Gates, who had recently become president of Euphrates College in 
Harput, distributed relief money by March, 1896, to 54,000 people 
in 160 villages — the money being given to him from English and 
Turkish as well as American sources.'” But obstacles thrown in the 
way of the activities of missionaries suggested that other agencies 
might be more effective. In early February, 1896, the National Ar- 
menian Relief Committee sent $35,000 to the International Commit- 
tee at Constantinople, a group composed of British consular officials, 
American missionaries, and other men in whom there was confi- 
dence. On March 19, 1896, the National Armenian Relief Committee 
forwarded another $io,ooo to the International Committee in Con- 
stantinople.'” But many questioned the effectiveness of this commit- 
tee and felt that American contributions ought to be dispensed by 
an American agency. 

On advice from missionaries in Constantinople the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, with headquarters in 
Boston, had decided early in December, 1895, that the American 
National Red Cross was the best possible agency for distribution. It 
had the experience of working in the recent Russian famine. It be- 
longed to the International Red Cross organization and thus had the 
advantage of presumable access to Turkey since the Porte had recog- 
nized the international agency. Others agreed with the American 
Board: Pajap Bogigian, a Boston rug dealer and head of the Boston 
Armenian relief committee; Secretary of State Olney, who sent 
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Bogigian to Clara Barton with the word that the Red Cross was the 
only body in the country that could cope with the field problems of 
relief in Turkey; Louis Klopsch of the Christian Herald; and the 
National Armenian Relief Committee in New York/* But the Phila- 


delphia group stoutly opposed the idea. Robert Ogden %vas con- 
vinced that the Red Cross had bungled things in the Johnstown 
flood, hloreover, neither he nor his close associates had any confi- 
dence in Clara Barton, whom they regarded as dictatorial, inefficient, 
and much too old— she was seventy-four.** 

On her part, Clara Barton had no great desire to assume so heavy 
a burden. Wlien approached by the Boston and New York people^ 
she stipulated that the Red Cross would enter the work only if 
there was a unanimous desire on the part of the local committees to 
have it do so, only if the call “be an appeal from people strong, brave, 
and influential enough to crush all antagonists and fault-finders." 

iss Barton further stipulated that her organization would go into the 
field only if there was an assurance of sufficient funds-the Red Cross 
at this tim^vas not a fund-raising organization. Finally, the Red Cross 
agents in Turkey must have complete authority-it was not to be 
missionaries. The Boston and New York representa- 
tive seemingly agreed on these points.” 
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and affiliated Red Crescent were doing all that was necessary, the 
Sublime Porte forbade the American Red Cross to come into Turkey. 
Appeals were sent to Congress and to President Cleveland urging 
that Minister Terrell in Constantinople use pressure on the Turkish 
authorities to have the prohibition revoked.” Without waiting for 
the result Miss Barton sailed from New York on January 22nd. At 
Southampton the little party of six, including Miss Barton, received 
word that the Turkish government would permit Minister Terrell to 
name individuals for the administration of relief, and that he had 
named Miss Barton and her associates. In Paris, en route to Con- 
stantinople, the group learned at the American Legation of the 
diatribes that were being made in Congress against Turkey. Miss 
Barton’s diary commented: “America is taking a very foolish stand 
in this matter and will become involved in European difficulties 
unless she takes a more conservative view of the situation. Certain 
it is her attitude will make our work more difficult.” ” 

The party arrived in Constantinople on February 16, 1896. During 
an interview with Tewfik Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Miss 
Barton explained the nonpartisan policy of the Red Cross: it would 
administer relief according to need and without reference to na- 
tionality, religion, or politics. She had, she said, brought no news- 
paper correspondents. All the communications she and her associa- 
tes sent would go out on the Turkish telegraph. She meant to aid 
the state by helping those in distress; if she found there was no 
need, the Red Cross would withdraw. She made it plain that she 
had brought skilled, practical helpers who would try to get the people 
back to their deserted fields and provide them with plows, hoes, 
spades, sickles, scythes, seed corn and wheat, so that they could sup- 
port themselves. She was also ready to provide them with cattle or 
other animals. “I shall never counsel nor permit a sly or underhand 
action with your government, and you will pardon me, Pasha, if I 
say that I shall expect the same treatment in return-such as I give 
I shall expect to receive.” Immediately Tewfik Pasha replied. And 
you shall have it. ^Ve honor your posifa'on and your wishes will be 
respected." Such aid and protection as we are able to, we shall 
render.” 

Tile next day an official appeared at the hotel where the Red Cross 
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staff was staying to tell Miss Barton that she must delay sending the 
expeditions already in preparation until the government could trans- 
late a vast pile of newspapers and documents, just received from 
America, which seemed to indicate that the national goveniment 
and the governors of the several states had tahen part in a move 
against Turkey. Miss Barton herself had read some of the inflamma- 
tory American newspaper stories and could understand the Turkish 
anxiety. In the end, she was permitted to send into the interior five 
expeditions, each ^corted by Turkish troops.®^ 

Learning from the British ambassador that typhoid, typhus, dysen- 
tery, and smallpox had broken out in Marash and Zietoun and that tlie 
need for help was desperate. Miss Barton was persuaded to change 
the course of the expeditions, which had planned to get into the 
interior by way of the Black Sea routes, and to send them by small 
coast steamers along the Mediterranean to Alcxandretta. This and 


other necessary changes were misunderstood in America, being in- 
terpreted as proof of Miss Barton’s incompetence. Cables arrived 
^ggesting that it was obvious she did not know what she was doing. 
On another occasion an unfounded report that she had agreed to dis- 
pense relief only as the Turkish authorities ordered caused hysterical 
protest. One cannot fail to see how nearly a misguided enthusiasm, 
desire for sensational news, vital action without thought or reflection," 
mote Miss Barton in retrospect, “came near to the overthrowing 
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in the Oorfa area. Local committees helped distribute bread, clothing, 
farm animals, seed, and simple agricultural tools. Wistar, to take a 
single example, distributed in the Harpoot area 500 beds, 3,500 
articles of clothing, 300 farm animals, 1,640 bushels of grain, and 
3,000 farm implements. Tlie program as a whole brought help to 
almost half a million people. In contrast with the Anglo-American 
committee's use of much greater resources to feed the hungry, the Red 
Cross helped sufferers by giving them the means to keep alive. The 
lifting of the spirits of men and women who had sunk into a sluggish 
apathy througli fear and terror meant the awakening of hope and 
of faith that life might still be worth living.” Dr. Caleb Frank Gates 
of the Euphrates College, who did a great deal of relief work himself 
and helped the Red Cross agents as well, summed up the larger 
significance of what was done: “One of the greatest contributions 
made by the benevolent men and women in distant parts of the world 
was the assurance brought by their gifts that they cared for these 
alien sufferers; that their sympathy, their thoughts, and their prayers 
went with their gifts; and that this afflicted people was not left 
abandoned of all men." 

In view of the colossal difficulties Clara Barton faced, difficulties 
compounded because of suspicion and criticism at home, her achieve- 
ment was remarkable. She generously paid full credit to those that 
helped her, to her staff, to the Turkish authorities who provided 
military escorts on the relief expeditions, to the American diplomatic 
and consular officers, to the missionaries in Turkey whose guidance 
and help was so valuable, to the American press, to the committees 
at home, and to the donors. Only a few knew the extent to which 
she had given herself. But she took satisfaction in knowing she had 
done her best. She also took some pride in the appreciation the Turk- 
ish government showed in conferring on her the medals of two 
orders.®® 

The plight of widows and orphans continued to call for help. By 
1900 some 50,000 orphans were housed in asylums built by contribu- 
tions from Germany, England, America, and elsewhere. One observer, 
though expressing appreciation for what was being done, noted the 
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shortsightedness of the American Protestant missionaries in giving 
their charges an education ill-suited to life in Turkey, an education 
the more likely to alienate them from their surroundings since it 
inculcated Protestanism while their people were Armenian Catho- 
lics.®* 

To support tlie widows and orphans new appeals were launched. 
Clara Barton herself wrote a Tlianksgiving appeal which the National 
Armenian Relief Committee publicized widely: “Unless the open 
hands of charity be reached out and across and access be secured, 
hunger and cold will gather victims by the tens of thousands and 
bury them like the falling leaves beneath the snow.” Clara Barton's 
friend, Frances Willard, urged the WCTU to contribute to the relief 
pf orphans— a dollar, she reminded her followers, would support a 
child for a month,** 


But the tide of beneficence” could not be expected to flow con- 
muously into relief even if it were desirable to try to support an 
purely impoverished people. On the other hand, to rehabilitate the 
Armenians by selMp programs might merely invite further despoil- 
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the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union all helped in locating 
some five hundred refugees. At Summit, New Jersey, an obstacle 
arose when about a hundred workingmen, unable to get jobs, pro- 
tested the bringing in of twenty-nine Armenians by well-placed citi- 
zens who arranged housing and work for them."‘ 

In the other approach the British relief committee headed by the 
Duke of Westminster pointed the way. Despite the £35,000 the or- 
ganization sent to the relief committee in Constantinople by early 
April, 1896, frustration was felt when it was reported that at least 
another £100,000 was needed to see 200,000 destitute Armenians 
through the months ahead. The Duke of Westminster’s committee 
as early as October, 1895, had urged the Prime Minister to pressure 
the Ottoman government into compensating the Armenian peasants 
for the losses they had suffered at Sasun. When the massacres con- 
tinued the committee, despairing of the “terrible condition of affairs,” 
urged the importance of administrative reforms in Turkey as well 
as some form of order to preserve life, property, and religious liberty. 
Unless genuine stability was secured in 'Turkey, there seemed little 
point ill continuing palliative measures for the Armenians. As one 
report put it, “we are only feeding them now for future massa- 
cres.” 

On December 10, 1895, Senator Wilkinson Call of Florida intro- 
duced a concurrent resolution calling on the government to prevent 
by peaceful negotiation or by force of arms if necessary, the cruelties 
inflicted on the Armenians. He introduced the motion, he declared, 
in the name of religion, humanity, and the principles on which all 
civilization rests. To give effect to its intention, he included in the 
resolution the provision for the establishment of an independent 
Armenian state the permanence of which the civilized Powers of the 
world were to guarantee. 'This was much too sweeping for the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, to which it was referred. On January 24, 
1896, Senator Shelby Moore Cullom of Illinois, chairman of the 
Committee, introduced a joint resolution assuring the President of tlie 
support of Congress in any move he might make to induce tlie Powers 
to respect their treaty obligations to the Armenian people by ap- 
propriate pressure on the Ottoman government. In supporting his 
resolutions Senator Cullom, while admitting that the United States 
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could not as a neutral interfere in the affairs of Europe, insisted that 
the country had an obligation to humanity to which it could not 
be blind.” 

The discussion in the Senate indicated, at least on the part of al- 
most everyone who spoke, a feeling that the resolutions did not go 
far enough. This was the opinion of Senator Newton Blanchard of 
Louisiana and of Senator Wilkinson Call of Florida. Tlie Cullom 


resolutions were, Call claimed, tame and insignificant, giving neither 
relief nor protection. Senator William Frye of Maine, on tlie Repub- 
lican side, noted that the American people had invested six million 
dollars in Turkey for the sole purpose of improving the condition of* 
its people. It had been a work of wonderful benevolence, now brought 
to an absolute stop. Was the government to do nothing except to 
exhort the European Powers to do their duty? The only dissident note 
was sounded by Senator George Frisbie Hoarc of Maspchusetts. He 
^mpathized not only with the resolutions but with the sentiments of 
his colleagues. Yet it was unwise, he felt, to hurl extreme statements 
at turkey when Clara Barton was on her way to administer relief 
and when it was not yet clear whether the Porte would permit her to 
car^ out an errand of mercy. Tlie Senate adopted the joint resolution, 
which was then sent to the House.” 

Hnmp discussion lasting a full four hours, members of the 
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tion, 26 against— it was dear that most of the opposition was on the 
Democratic side.'" 

In these discussions and in the joint resolution adopted by Con- 
gress, the emphasis for the first time, in any situation at all com- 
parable, was not on temporary relief, either by voluntary or by gov- 
ernment agencies. It was rather on political action to remove the 
causes of a great and continuing disaster. But the resolution was as 
far as the matter went. Oscar Straus, a former Minister to Turkey, 
urged President Cleveland to make no attempt to influence the in- 
ternal affairs of Turkey, lest the Sultan claim that the Red Cross 
was interfering and the single opportunity of bringing relief to the 
suffering be lost."” President Cleveland remained noncommittal when 
a delegation of well-known New York business and professional men 
including William E. Dodge and Andrew D. White asked for action 
on the resolutions adopted by Congress."’ 

But a precedent had nonetlieless been made when Congress took 
a stand, regarded by many of its members as far too mild, in recom- 
mending government action as the only appropriate means of giving 
significant and lasting aid to a people in grave distress. 


Seldom free from famine in one or another part of the vast sub- 
continent, India experienced in 1897 and the following years its 
most disastrous food shortage in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The British system of famine relief, worked out over previous 
decades, proved inadequate to meet the crisis. Before the end of the 
initial year, 1897, over 4,500,000 people had received aid, either from 
the Government or from voluntary contributions from England and 
the Empire, France, Germany, and the United States. Of these, the 
gifts from England were the largest: the Mansion House Committee 
in London and the people of Lancashire sent £708,000.” The Vice- 
roy informed the American people that voluntary contributions would 
ire welcome. Little wonder, if there was truth in the report of Julian 
Hawthorne whom the Cosmopolitan sent to India, and who reported 
in the summer of 1897 that at least 3,000,000 men, women, and 
children had already died of the famine and the pestilence that fol- 
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lowed in its wake.®® Meantime the C/iristidJi Herald^ from early 
January, 1897, had been publishing in every issue appalling accounts 
of lib-protiuding, sunken-eyed, starving men, of pitiful child-mothers 
reduced to skin and bone, and of children with swollen bellies. 

In view of the later American response it was ironical that, early m 
the famine, a shipload of American wheat anived in Calcutta only 
to be sent on to England because of the report that prices were much 
higher there.”® Yet the American response, once the press pub* 
licized conditions, was, unlike that of Great Britain, influenced nei- 
ther by the responsibilities of empire nor by political considerations. 
The only consideration other than the dominant humanitarian one 


was the argument of American missionaries in the field that generous 
contributions would materially aid the work of conversion.'®*^ 

Several agencies, including the Missionary Society of New York 
and the Mennonites, appealed for and distributed funds. But none 
conducted so vigorous, sustained, intensive, and dramatic a cam- 
paign as the Christian Herald. From early January, 1897, on, every 
issue contained appeals for generosity. Such headlines as “India's 
ying People, Plague in Bombay is slaying thousands of people,” 
and India s Bitter Cry” were spelled out with firsthand accounts of 
1C loiTi e conditions which American missionaries were witness- 
which they sent of actual men, women, 
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cash and twenty-five carloads of corn were pledged.*”’ In Omaha 
Talmage told an audience, paeked to near suffocation, that the Amer- 
ican people spent millions on chewing gum and might well contribute 
com and money to the people of India, where, he added, Christ had 
once lived.*”* At the meeting in Lincoln, Chancellor MacLean of 
the University of Nebraska presided. He remarked that Nebraskans 
hadn’t fully recovered from the awful drought but that in the promise 
of prosperity he was sure they would now give. Klopsch told the same 
audience that he believed heaven could be found on earth: it consisted 
of helping one’s unfortunate neighbors.*”’ In all these and in other 
meetings, purse strings were opened. 

A less idealistic note was struck when Klopsch urged Talmage to 
go to India in order to give prestige to the begging tour. It would 
mean, Klopsch admitted, the sacrifice of lucrative returns from a 
proposed Chautauqua tour, but everyone would know and speak of 
this. Talmage would certainly be received by the Viceroy and the 
Prince of Wales, and, on his return, no doubt by Queen Victoria 
herself.*”” Talmage did not give up the Chautauqua tour, but in the 
end Klopsch himself went to India. 

Meantime the Christian Herald was sending substantial funds to a 
committee of American missionaries in India headed by the renowned 
Methodist bishop, James Thobum. Convinced that food as well as 
other provisions was needed and that many could give corn when 
they could not afford to give cash, Klopsch induced railroads to ca^ 
com to San Francisco at greatly reduced rates. He also chartered the 
City of Everett, whose cargo of com, wheat, and beans rvas insured at 
?6o,ooo. The Reverend R. G. Hobbs sailed with the cargo and de- 
livered it into the hands of the committee in Calcutta and Madra^ 

It was distributed by the missionaries who reported that it saved 
thousands of lives. And the donation was received with great ap- 
preciation. The Viceroy expressed his warm thanks. So di articu 
late Indians. “We feel profoundly touched,” wrote the Indians asso- 
ciated with the Tamil mission in Madras, “with that love which has 
prompted you to raise in America such an enormous quantity of gram 
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and a magnificent sum of money to feed the hungry in a foreign land 
like India.” Wlien the Chrisfwn Hcmid published the accounts 
it appeared that $196,561.69 had been contributed in cash and 
$256,502 in grain and freight charges. In all the Christidii Heralds 
contribution amounted to more than $500,000.““ 

With surprising unanimity, Congress in April, 1897, provided for 
the securing of vessels to transport gifts in kind to India.”® But the 
crisis had passed before tlie Navy could put a ship at the disposal of 
American donors. 


In November, 1899, the Indian government again officially recog- 
nized a state of famine. KlopscU persuaded Secretary of State Hay 
and Secretary of the Navy Long to provide transport and this time 
tlie government, at the cost of $40,000, chartered the Quito. Its 
cargo, insured at $100,000, included 200,000 bushels of com and 
substantial quantities of seed suitable for sowing in India. With ap- 
propriate ceremonies the Quito saUed from Brooklyn harbor on May 
10, 1900. Meantime the Christian HcraM had cabled $40,000 to 
India. On aniving in Bombay in May, Klopsch, after interviews 
ul Governor and the International Missionary Committee, 
cabled the sad story of desperate need. Roving into tlie interior, he 
f • Chrisfwrt HerdW heartrending accounts of the deatli and 
uffermg that he saw. In July the Christian Herald cabled another 
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government subsidized vessels os well as those eliartered through 
private initiative and support. This kind of overseas philanthropy 
had made a notable record, not entirely uncolored by selfish consid- 
erations, but one which on the whole represented a truly humanitarian 
impulse. 


VI 


The Expansion of ReUgious 
Benevolence 


The major impulse in nineteenth-century philanthropies beyond 
the seas flowed from the evangelical missionary movement. This svas 
the only cause to inspire constant, sustained giving for a single pur- 
pose and to become world-wide in scope before the end of the cen- 
tury. To be sure, the American movement cannot be disassociated 
from the ^eat Protestant missionary impulse in Great Britain to 
which, at the start, it owed a deep debt, nor from related missionary 
movements m Germany, Switzerland, and other continental coun- 
tries.' 
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Repository, a correspondent— probably S. Wells Williams— pointedly 
declared that scientific travelers, philanthropists, and missionaries, 
and all other persons whose business it was to impart rather than to 
acquire, were entitled to the same protection afforded to other Ameri- 
cans. “No citizen can be deemed to have forfeited his country s pro- 
tection by becoming a philanthropist. Acquisitiveness is no more 
sacred than benevolence.” ' In time, something like cooperation be- 
tween merchants, missionaries, and diplomatic representatives be- 
came the order of the day, but the missionaries never regarded them- 
selves as agents of national policy or of commerce. 

A not uncommon mid-twentieth-century point of view regards the 
missionaries of the nineteenth century as more or less narrow-minded 
do-gooders, ignorant of the culture of “the natives, or at least as 
failing to have understood it. That there was narro\wess and lack of 
adequate understanding among the missionaries is indeed true. But 
narrowness did not characterize all of them. And even the least of 
them made some contribution to an important philanthropic move- 
ment. American missionaries, together with those of other rountries, 
served as relief workers in time of famine and pestilence. They con- 
tributed to the growing impact of Western civilization on Asiatic and 
African cultures, an impact that quickened the breakdown of tradi- 
tional institutions, social structures, and value systems and that, in 
turn, grafted fragments of Western culture on to emerging patterns 
in these lands. American missionaries, like those from other coun- 
tries, contributed to, and in many cases played the dominant ro e m 
introducing new types of education, the t c°ry an pracice o 
Western medicine, and innovating ideas about the status and role of 
women. Notable, too, were contributions of American missionaries 
to the world’s knowledge of linguistics, geography, ethnology, and 
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had (elt that America had a special obligation to evangelize the world. 
This, combined with the continuing sense of obligation to Christian- 
ize the Indians, provided a background for tbe evangelical awakennig 
the young republic shared in the 1790's with Great Britain. Certain y 
the crusade that started in the 1790's and early 1800's also a 
good deal to the organization in England in 1792 of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, and, before the decade was over, of two other mis- 
sionary societies. American periodicals in the 1790's borrowed lib- 
erally, from Scottish and English magazines, story after story about 
heathen peoples. Add to these examples and influences the convic- 
tion that the Christian onslaught against the secularism and skepti- 
cism of the Enlightenment must include the aggressive carrying of 
the Word to heathens everywhere. A millennial sense that the time 
might be short, added to the urgency of the conviction. 


This is the context that helps explain the rise of an organized 
foreign missionary movement. One cannot specify the flrst Ameri- 
can seriously to nurse the idea that it was his duty to go to foreign 
lands to convert the heathen. But if action is the test, tlie finger points 
to Samuel John Mills. This son of a Congregational minister at 
Torringford, Connecticut, reported a telling experience that he had 
in the autumn of 1801. For three years young Mills had been deeply 
upset abo.^ his spiritual state. His mother’s piety helped him to be- 
lieve that God’s perfection is such that he need not and ought not be 
ovcrconcerned about his own destiny. The theology of Hopkins 
aught him that the true believer must be wining to endure eternal 
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missions day and night. As a result of a paper he and three friends 
presented to the General Association of Massachusetts, the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions took form in 1810. 

Mills himself did not go at once to distant points overseas, for he 
had accepted a call from the Connecticut and Massachusetts home 
missionary societies to gather information about religious conditions 
in the Mississippi Valley, to preach, and to leave Bibles and tracts 
wherever he could. But at last he did go to West Africa to choose a 
site for a proposed colony for freedmen. On his way back in 1822 he 
died of fever and was buried at sea.* 

American Baptists, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians had been 
giving to the Baptist mission established in India by William Carey, 
the pioneer British missionary to that little known land. But it did 
not seem feasible or even possible to the new American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions to raise enough money to send 
out the young men who under the leadership of Mills yearned to go. 
One of them, Adoniram Judson, went to England to lay before the 
London Missionary Society a plan for a joint British and American 
offort to support missionaries from both countries who were eaget 
to embark for India.‘ But the British leaders felt that cooperation 
presented too many problems and suggested that the Americans stn e 
out on their own in the great enterprise. A desire in the young re 
public to emulate the mother land encouraged Americans to redouble 
their efforts to find a way. So did the related desire to show that 
the United States was now in fact as independent of England in a 
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accept His Word. Once missionaries began their labors in the foreign 
field, reports of failure to make much headway militated still further 
against giving. Aldin Grout, for example, toiled for eleven yc^rs m 
Africa before making his first convert. In the Maratlii mission in 
west India the number of missionaries who died in a twenty-one year 
period exceeded the number of converts they made. 

The means for attracting and training missionaries and for com- 
bating indifference toward fund raising gradually developed on the 
model of British organizations. Tlic first agency of course was the 
missionary society itself~the various state missionary societies, the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the General 
Missionary Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the United 
States for Foreign Missions, and tire Foreign hlissionary Board of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, to cite only a few examples. The annual 
meetings of these societies made plans for fund raising and for new 
missionary stations. The societies generally supported a periodical. 
An early example was The P<inof)Iisf, founded in 1805 by the Rever- 
end Jedidiah Morse to combat Unitarian tendencies. This evolved into 
tre far-reaching Missiorwry Herald. These magazines printed mis- 
sionary sermons by home-based clergymen and returning missionaries. 

1 hey also printed letters from the field. 

It would have been hard for sensitive-minded men, women, and 
emmren, m an age in which religious orthodoxy was a vigorous force, 
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indifEerence also melted at church services dedicated to the cause at 
which congregations listened to eloquent pleas and sang spirited 
missionary hymns, including Bishop Heber's “From Greenland's Icy 
Mountains" and America's own Bishop George Washington Doane's 

Fling out the banner! Heathen lands 
Shall see from far the glorious sight, 

And nations crowding to be born, 

Baptise their spirit in its light. 

Partly because reported figures often failed to distinguish clearly 
between the closely intertwined home and foreign missionary causes, 
it is impossible to give more than a rough indication of the re- 
sources of the overseas missionary enterprises at various points in 
the nineteenth century. The oldest and in some ways strongest or- 
ganization, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions which included, until 1857, Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed 
constituents as well as Congregationalists, reported an income for 
1849 of $291,705.27—30 appreciable increase over the $999.52 it had 
at its disposal in the inital year ending in September, 1811.® The 
American Missionary Association, at the other end of the scale, re- 
ceived $22,000 in 1849. Tlie General Missionary Convention of the 
Baptist Denomination in the United States of America for Foreign 
Missions, organized in 1814, had an income of $88,902 in 1849, 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, active 
since 1819, reported receipts of $84,405’^ snd the Board of Missions 
of the Episcopal Church, an outgrowth of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society established in 1820, $34,800.® Although Emer- 
son Davis, in his survey of the first fifty years of the nineteenth century 
in America, estimated that the amount contributed by all denomina- 
tions for the year ending in the summer of 1849 for foreign inissions 
was approximately $650,000, this figure may have been too high. Of 
interest is his estimate that of this sum, $566,000 was given by 
churches having 642,000 members, and $84,000 by those with a mem- 
bership of 1,137,000— he did not specify the denominations. 

Annual contributions to all missionary societies varied from year 
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to year, being especiaUy adversely affected by depressions. For exam- 
ple, just when tire missions in India and Ceylon were being enlargea 
and the outlook seemed encouraging, the depression of 1837 so i- 
minisbed contributions that in Ceylon 171 free schools had to be 
closed and over 5,000 pupils suddenly dismissed. Recalcitrant and 
suspicious ‘‘heathen" rejoiced, seeing an abortive end to the 
labors oE the missionaries who had worked so hard to found t e 
schools. But the program, though crippled and, in the eyes of niission- 
aries at the time, possibly retarded permanently, picked up with the 
return of good times in America.*® 

Despite recurring depressions and the drain of the Civil War, th& 
annual assets available for foreign missions increased with the grow- 
ing American population and economy. In 1891 the American Board s 
Committee on Extra Gifts set up a plan for raising an additional 
$100,000 during the year. In 1892 the receipts reached $840,000 
as against $824,000 in 1891 and $762,000 in 1890. But income 
did not reach even $750,000 again during the rest of the decade. 
Other agencies likewise experienced awkward fluctuations from year 
to year. Nevertheless, the overall picture showed great gains. 'T^ns 
in the year ending August 31, 1890, total expenditures for all for- 
eign missions sponsored by American constituents were $4,o23,oo5» 
554 ^* 7^9 of which had come from contributions of natives in the 
field.** Tlie American contributions of 1890 should be seen in the 
light of an increase in the population of the country from 23,191,876 
in i 50 to 62,947,71.^ in 1890, and a jump in estimated national 
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Ceylon/^ In addition to what the American Bible Society did, the 
Baptist-supported American and Foreign Bible Society had prior to 
1848 published 300,000 volumes in foreign lands, containing the 
Bible or some part of it in which the word “immersion^ appeared 
instead of “baptism ” 


How was the money raised for the missions themselves? In general, 
large gifts, whether by living persons or in the form of bequests, 
were few and, especially in tire early years, also far between. It was 
a godsend when the American Board received in 1813 the bequest of 
Mrs. Mary Norris of Salem of $30,000, a huge sum for those days.” 
Later bequests included the $100,000 that Anson Greene Phelps left 
at his death in 1853. Tliis represented one sixth of the philanthropic 
bequests of this generous New York merchant whose fortune rested on 
the manufacture of saddles, tin plate and other metals, and on mining 
and railroads.^” The largest gift was that in 1879 of Asa Otis, of 
New* London, a quiet, careful reader of the Missionary Herald. The 
news of his legacy of $1,000,000 to the Board of Commissioners, com- 
ing as it did at a particularly dark financial moment, was sensational. 
The Board had barely accustomed itself to the possibilities of this 
windfall when, in 1884, it inherited nearly $600,000 from the estate 
of Samuel W. Swett of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, who had been 
impressed in the course of his commercial activities in the Pacific 
Ocean with the work of the missionaries in the Sandwich Islands. 
By 1892 returns on legacies to the American Board amounted to 
nearly $250,000 yearly. To be sure, this was an unusually high return, 
for in many years the income on investments was far less— it was 
only $102,200, for example, in 1899.*® , 

Such large bequests for a time lessened the rate of annual giving. 
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Goucher supported vernacular primary schools in India— at one bme 
his list included 120— from which the more promising boys and girls 
were sent to secondary institutions. Goucher made possible the found- 
ing in Korea of its first Christian school, Pail Chai. Tlie Anglo-' 
Japanese Methodist College in Tokyo owed its twenty-four acre 
campus to his generosity. His benefactions included gifts of land and 
money which made possible the West China Union University. List- 
ing in 1904 men of wealth who had supported the missionary cause, 
John R. Mott wrote that Goucher's benefactions already exceeded 
$250,000.** 


The larger bequests include gifts for the endowment of the Syrian 
I'rotestant College, which came to be the celebrated American Uni- 
versity 0 Beimt. Founded in 1866, the total endowment by 1882 
nf ^ 179 ( 000 , a sum totally inadequate for tire program 
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generously to American colleges and to the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary before he became interested in the plan of J. H. and W. B. 
Dwight for founding a secular college in Constantinople. A devout 
man, Robert was convinced that support could only be mustered for 
a college that was founded on a religious base. So convinced, he 
threw his strength to the institution which Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, a 
missionary of the American Board in Turkey, was projecting. Open- 
ing its humble doors to a few students in 1863 and meeting seem- 
ingly insuperable obstacles, the college, which was named for Robert 
despite his objections, survived and grew. For many years this New 
York merchant met an annual deficit of $10,000 or more, and gave un- 
sparingly of his time and interest to further the sound growth of the 
institution. His will, probated in 1878, designated one sixth of his 
estate for Robert College, bringing his total gifts to at least $600,- 
000.'“ 

Other representative institutions include the Euphrates College 
and Anatolia College in Turkey, the Batticotta Seminary in Ceylon, 
the Christian Forman College at Lahore, St. John s University in 
Shanghai, Canton Christian College, Rangoon College (Judson Uni- 
versity), and the Doshisha University in Kyoto, Japan, to which J. N. 
Harris, of New London, Connecticut, a merchant, banker, former 
member of the legislature, and mayor, gave $100,000 in 1889 to 
establish a scientific department on the graduate level. Most of these 
institutions were supported from the general missionary funds of the 
affiliated agency though many also received gifts and bequests of siza- 
ble sums. 

As the decades passed foreign missions attracted increasing sup- 
port from the well to do. Yet many felt that the rich gave far less 
generously, in proportion to means, than did the poor. In discussing 
the financial situation in 1876 the Heathen Woman s Friend reported 
that Methodist women the year previously had given $76,000 earned 
at the needless point and over the washtub. Tlie pennies of poor 
children likewise went into the fund. Tlie goal of $100,000 for the 
next year, whieh the ladies hoped to raise by prayer and effort, «as 
far too little in view of the need. “If the rich gave as liberally as do 
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Important though income from bequests increasingly became, all 
missionary societies depended largely on current contributions. Most 
of these were in small sums, but there were almost always enough 
large ones to make a world of difference. One of the most cheering 
early sources of current support was David Washington Cincinnatus 
Olyphant (1789-1851), a devout New York merchant who might 
have made an even bigger fortune in the China trade had he indulged 
in the opium traffic. Olyphant suggested and supported the publica- 
tion of the Chinese Repository, a major vehicle for informing the 
English-speaking world of the needs and achievements of the missions 
in the Celestial Empire. Before his death, he had given free passage 
0 and from China for almost fifty missionaries. Beginning in 1831 
yp ant provided a junk, or larger vessel, each year to cruise the 
^latic waters scattering religious literature in one port after another, 
n 1835 about 18,000 volumes were thus distributed. In 1836 the 
rm bought the HimmaMi and carried through the most extensive 
of undertalcen." Some grambled that the use 

venture wrapping paper proved the futility of the 
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Cresson, a member of a family of successful Quaker merchants 
“noted more for distribution of his wealth than for activities in at- 
taining it.” Cresson’s interest in colonization was expressed in a 
$ 10,000 bequest to the Episcopal Mission in Liberia.™ To move into 
the later nineteenth century, any list would certainly include Dr. 
Daniel Kimball Pearsons, who made a fortune in the Middle West 
in lumber, real estate, and banking. Though the bulk of his $ 5 , 000,000 
fortune went to forty Christian colleges in the United States, he 
gave generously to the American Board and to the Presbyterian Wom- 
en’s Board.”* Outstanding, too, was Henry Allen Tapper, cone- 
sponding secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. In 1883 this former Confederate chaplain, tem- 
perance worker, and founder of a girls' school in Coahuila, Mexico, 
wrote that in the past thirty years he donated $ 124 , 541.39 for re- 
ligious work, including foreign missions, from a total income of 
$279,300.98, largely earned from the books he wrote for young people 
for Sunday School libraries, but properly to be regarded as “from 
the Lord.” ”” 

Most large donors preferred to give to a specific institution spon- 
sored by one of the missionary boards, such as a school, a hospital, 
or a college. The desire to provide buildings, scholarships, and pro- 
fessorships for colleges initiated by missionaries can be readily un- 
derstood in view of the growing popularity of giving to institutions of 
higher learning on American soil. Such gifts not only yielded im- 
mediately visible results but promised to project the memory and 
influence of the donor into the future. 


Of special interest in this connection is John Franklin Goucher, 
a Methodist minister who married a woman of wealth, and who is 
hest known as the founder, president, and benefactor of the college 
for women in Baltimore that bears his name. Beginning in the 1 88o’s 
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Goucher supported vernacular primary schools in India— at one time 
his list included 120— from which the more promising boys and girls 
were sent to secondary institutions. Goucher made possible the found- 
ing in Korea of its first Christian school, Pail Chai. The Anglo- 
Japanese Methodist College in Tokyo owed its twenty-four acre 
campus to his generosity. His benefactions included gifts of land and 
money which made possible the West China Union University. List- 
ing in 1904 men of wealth who had supported the missionary cause, 
John R. Mott wrote that Goucher’s benefactions already exceeded 
§250,000.®* 

The larger bequests include gifts for the endowment of the Syrian 
Protestant College, which came to be the celebrated American Uni- 


versity of Beimt Founded in 1866, the total endowment by 1882 
had come to be $179,000, a sum totally inadequate for the program 
of the college. The endowment was in the decade ahead augmented 
by several gifts and bequests from Gerald F. Dale, Jr., William E. 
Dodge, Stuart D. Dodge, and other members of this philanthropic 
ew York merchant family. By 1902 the new plant was valued at 
5645^000.®* One of the earliest and most generous friends of Beirut 
was Monis Ketchum Jesup. This manufacturer of railroad supplies 
was a benefactor of the American Museum of Natural History, to 
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generously to American colleges and to the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary before he became interested in the plan of J. H. and W. B. 
Dwight for founding a secular college in Constantinople. A devout 
man, Robert was convinced that support could only be mustered for 
a college that was founded on a religious base. So convinced, he 
threw his strength to the institution which Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, a 
missionary of the American Board in Turkey, was projecting. Open- 
ing its humble doors to a few students in 1863 and meeting seem- 
ingly insuperable obstacles, the college, which was named for Robert 
despite his objections, survived and grew. For many years this New 
York merchant met an annual deficit of $10,000 or more, and gave un- 
sparingly of his time and interest to further the sound growth of the 
institution. His will, probated in 1878, designated one sixth of his 
estate for Robert College, bringing his total gifts to at least $600,- 
000 .^“ 

Other representative institutions include the Euphrates College 
and Anatolia College in Turkey, the Batticotta Seminary in Ceylon, 
the Christian Forman College at Lahore, St. John’s University in 
Shanghai, Canton Christian College, Rangoon College (Judson Uni- 
versity), and the Doshisha University in Kyoto, Japan, to which J. N. 
Harris, of New London, Connecticut, a merchant, banker, former 
member of the legislature, and mayor, gave $100,000 in 1889 to 
establish a scientific department on the graduate level. Most of these 
institutions were supported from the general missionary funds of the 
affiliated agency though many also received gifts and bequests of siza- 
ble sums. 

As the decades passed foreign missions attracted increasing sup- 
port from the well to do. Yet many felt that the rich gave far less 
generously, in proportion to means, than did the poor. In discussing 
the financial situation in 1876 the Heathen Woman’s Friend reported 
that Methodist women the year previously had given $76,000 earned 
at the needle’s point and over the washtub. The pennies of poor 
children likewise went into the fund. Tire goal of $100,000 for the 
ne.\t year, which the ladies hoped to raise by prayer and effort, was 
far too little in view of the need. “If the rich gave as liberally as do 
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the poor, we would not be discussing the possibility of giving ^,000. 
The question would be. How many millions can we raise? The con- 
cluding note was one to ponder. A Mrs. Miller was quoted as saying 
in her Parish of Fair Heaven that tlie value of kid gloves imported 
into New York in a year was ten times as great as the total of funds 
leaving the country from all the missionary societies.*’ ^ ^ 

Samuel Billings Capen, a Massachusetts carpet manufacturer, civic 
reformer, and president of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, joined the women, declaring, early in the 
twentieth century, that only one male church member in ten was 
interested in world-wide missions, and that the average gift per mem- 
ber was less than one cent a day for home and foreign missions to- 
gether. Insisting that individuals must give in relation to their ca- 
pacity, that the nation itself must contribute in proportion to its 
wealth, Capen argued that the only thing now necessary for the 
evangelization of the world was money. In speaking to business men 
he noted that the evangelical progress in Hawaii and Turkey had in- 
creased the demand for American products and had stimulated Amer- 
ican commerce. But Capen went beyond such mercenary appeals. As 
a devout Christian he insisted that commerce was now triumphant 
and that without God it was a dangerous materialism : business needed 
to support the foreign missionary movement to save itself spiritually 
from the American commercial spirit. Capen urged business men 
and those of wealth to give more generously, to be true stewards in 
their relations with the missionary movement. At the same time he 
insisted that business methods be introduced in the conduct of phi- 
lanthropy.** 


It would be misleading to imply that all these bequests and substan- 
tul gitts to paihculai educational and medical institutions and to 
on came without special effort 
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who preached, talked, wrote and visited anyone and everyone that 
might give to his organization or to the educational or medical 
institution he had close at heart. 

After twelve years of residence in Canton and Macao, S. Wells Wil- 
liams, to cite one example, came home to lecture on China in New 
York, Buffalo, Cleveland, and other cities, devoting the proceeds to 
the manufacture of a font of Chinese type for printing religious litera- 
ture.=“ The autobiography of another successful missionary fund 
raiser, John Clough of the Baptist station in south India, gives 
few details of his campaign of 1873, when he collected $50,000 for 
founding a theological school for the Telegus. In 1883 he raised 
$i5»ooo for mission houses in Ongole and Madras, and in 1890 got 
together $100,000 for sending missionaries to new stations and for 
establishing Ongole College.*® The imagination must help fill in the 
reference to the ‘*irresistable solicitings” of Dr. C. H. Wheeler and 
his wife who in 1876 secured the basis of an endowment of $50,000 
for a college at Harpoot in Turkey.*^ Bishop James M, Thoburn, the 
great Methodist missionary, succeeded by his eloquent appeals 
throughout the United States in raising large sums for the far-flung 
missionary institutions he nurtured throughout India and southeast 
Asia.*^ 

The story of the fund-raising activities of Cyrus Hamlin, a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin and of the Bangor Theological Seminary, is well 
documented. He opened a school and a theological seminary on the 
Bosphorus in 1840 which he directed for twenty years under the 
auspices of the American Board. Much to the disapproval of other 
missionaries on the ground, Hamlin set up a workshop in which his 
needy Armenian students made rattraps, iron stoves and pipes. His 
bakeshop and steam flour mill provided work for the Armenian Chris- 
tians whom the Turks boycotted. These enterprises expanded dur- 
ing the Crimean War, furnishing bread for British hospitals. Tliis 
enterprising Yankee also improvised washing machines which cleaned 
the soldiers* vermin-infested uniforms. In this way Hamlin earned 
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$25,000 for the support of native Protestant cliurclies. In i860 dif- 
fetences with the Board, which favored replacing the English ^ 
guage with Armenian in missionary schools, led to his resigna lo . 

Returning to the United States, Hamlin proposed raising a in- 
scription of $100,000 for his projected college on die Bosphorus. 1 he 
American Board did not favor the idea, and the outbreak ot the 
Civil War made fund raising for such a purpose all but impossibly 
Christopher Robert came to his rescue by digging up $30,000 with 
which to buy a site and start operations. Against the opposition 0 
the foreign colony in Constantinople and the Turkish government, 
Hamlin opened the college in 1863 with four students. But the num-^ 
her grew, and the outlook, despite continuing difficulties, seemed 
promising.** 

Yielding to the insistence of Robert, Hamlin in 1871 came home 
to raise an endowment. He was ill, he lacked confidence in his ability 
successfully to “beg,” and he found business conditions unsettled. 
"To my surprise,” he wrote, *T found the rich and benevolent men of 
New York city, with a few honorable exceptions, wholly disinclined to 
give the college any aid.” ** One difficulty was that many did not 
want to give to a college which was not strictly denominational. But 
some extremely wealthy men took the position that Robert had 
founded the College, that it was named for him, and that he should 
endow it. Tliough very benevolent, Robert was unpopular, and not 
a single one of the eighty gentlemen who received a letter enclosing 
a blank check, responded with even so much as a dollar. From New 
ayen, Hamlin wrote his children that an entire week's work had 
yielded only $100. He could get subscriptions of $25 $50, $100, but 
nothing from the rich. “They [the rich] do not like to unload. They 
arc prosperous, & tliey feel sdvage when asked to give. How can a man 
rna 0* $40,000 give anything when he has been ac- 
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son, “to be endowed from on high with the special talent ... of call- 
ing out the selfishness of men. Others awaken only their benevolence. 
I cannot yet find out how it is done." ” Amazed at the number of 
childless millionaires, he thought it worth trying to solicit from them; 
but experience proved that they were not necessarily the ones that 
would give. 

As the depression deepened, everyone told him not to open his 
subscription at that time."* So Hamlin had to be content with prom- 
ises and with the $6,000 he raised in Hartford, the $13,000 he got in 
Boston and its vicinity, and the $30,000 clause Robert inserted in his 
will as a future gift to the College. Despite all this, the College con- 
tinued to grow but Hamlin was shocked and hurt beyond measure 
when Robertas cordiality changed and when he told him, after seven- 
teen years of association, that it had “been thought best that you 
should not return to Constantinople!’^ Dismissed without warning 
from the presidency at the age of sixty-six, Hamlin found a job at 
the Bangor Theological Seminary until Middlebury College rescued 
him by making him president in the hope he might build up a de- 
clining institution. Continuing to befriend the cause of missions and 
of Robert College by speaking and writing, Hamlin lived to see the 
College recognized as a great institution and, in a sense, as a monu- 
ment to his efforts."® 

Hamlin’s son-in-law, George Washburn, richly endowed with com- 
mon sense and realism as well as with Christian piety and intelli- 
gence, began his association with Robert College as a teacher. Dur- 
ing the twenty-five years that he held tlie presidency, to which he 
was appointed in 1878, he saw the College grow in enrollment and 
improve in scholarship. He also saw it extend and deepen its influ- 
ence in the Near East.*® Shortly after taking the presidency, Wash- 
burn raised $50,000 in Boston and, during subsequent fund-raising 
visits, won friends and secured gifts for the College.** Among those 
whose help proved especially valuable were Mrs. Walter Baker, wife 
of the founder of Baker's Chocolate Company at Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, who not only maintained an annual scholarship but made 
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her home a place for Washburn to meet men and women of means 

and influence.** 

Some of the larger donors, like Alanson Trask of Brooklyn, con- 
tributed toward the endowment of special chairs. Others, like the 
Stokes' sisters, provided buildings. By special good fortune John Stew- 
art Kennedy visited the campus in 1888 and became president of the 
board of trustees in 1894. Kennedy gave land to enlarge the campus, 
built houses for the president and members of the faculty, and met 
annual deficits. His will, probated in 1909, generously added to his long 
record of giving.** In the early years of the twentieth century donors 
included Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland Dodge and Mrs. Russell Sage. In 
writing to Washburn about another donor, John D. Rockefeller, the 
new president, Caleb Frank Gates, confessed to having no scruples 
at all about taking the oil millionaire’s money. “I know,” Gates re- 
marked, “that there is a great moral question as to how money should 
be acquired, but this is a question as to how money should be spent 
and 1 know that we are on the right side of the question,” ** 


Daniel Bliss, another missionary leader of higher education was a 
poor farm boy who made his way from farms in Vermont and Ohio 
to Amherst, where he married Abby Wood, a friend of Helen 
Hunt Jackson and of Emily Dickinson. Assigned by the American 
Board to a station in Lebanon, the Blisses learned Arabic and, more 
important, came to understand the people among whom they worked, 
t was clear to this young couple that education, not mere training, 
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The response was encouraging. William E. Dodge, his wife, and 
their son, the Rev. D. Stuart Dodge and his wife, all expressed inter- 
est. As Bliss put it, “the fountain of benevolence in Mr. Dodge's heart 
was not enlarged, but a new channel was opened for his benefac- 
tions.” Tlie Board, the religious press, and certain philanthropists 
publicized the program and the need, including the emphasis Bliss 
put on the great desirability of establishing a first-rate medical school 
in a land where there were so many quacks. As president. Bliss of 
course had to ask for money. He seldom took up a collection after a 
sermon or speech. He did not actively “solicit.” Rather, he was inde- 
fatigable in making calls, sometimes stopping in a day at a dozen 
offices and homes. He stated the aims of the enterprise and left his 
little book in which his host might at his leisure read the list of those 
who had already contributed. Bliss seldom asked directly for a dona- 
tion. Once, however, he successfully varied from the practice. In a 
letter introducing him to a well-known donor, the writer remarked 
that the bearer was a modest man, and that it was to be hoped he 
would not suffer on that account. After listening to the plan for the 
College, the philanthropist said, “Well, I will give you two thousand 
dollars.” “Can't you make it five?” Bliss suggested gently. Bringing 
his fist vehemently down on his desk, the potential giver burst forth, 
“Good God! I shall write my friend that Mr. Bliss is not a modest 

Ulan!” But he put his name down for $5,000.*^ 

Things did not always come out so well. Sometimes a gift was 
offered with the provision that certain religious observances be prom- 
ised, or that no vivisection take place in the projected medical school. 
Bliss refused all such conditional gifts. When someone refused to 
give he was not discouraged. It seemed unwise, he concluded, to set 
a particular date for completing the $100,000 endowment at which 
he aimed. “It will come in God's own time, which is better. . . . The 
whole course of benevolence in the world is too much deperident upon 
personal influence. The reputation of the solicitor and his standing 
have more to do with contributions than the object to be aided. 

• . “ During the t^vo years of canvassing. Bliss traveled 16,993 

oiiles and made 279 public addresses. At last he had $100,000 in 
greenbacks. But since the par value of these was low, he went to 
England to solicit enough pounds sterling to build and to open the 
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College. In England audiences questioned Bliss’s faith that his green- 
backs would in due course be wortli their face value. Impressed, 
however, by his sincerity and ability, those to whom he talked cori- 
tributed £4,000— and some provided in their wills for the future insti- 
tution at Beirut. With the British pounds sterling in hand. Bliss 
returned to Lebanon and in 1866 opened the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege/® Its success is an exciting story. 

During the five visits home that Bliss made between 1874 and 
1889— with stop-offs in England— he increased the resources of the 
college and enlarged its endowment. Members of tire faculty, espe- 
cially Dr. Henry H. Jessup and Dr. George E. Post, also effectively 
contributed to the work while on journeys in America. In addition to 
the continued support of the Dodge family, new friends were made, 
many of whom contributed generously to buildings, equipment, and 
endowment. When Bliss retired from the presidency in 1902, the 
college plant was valued at $645,000, the endowment at $326,963.” 


Just as much American secular giving at home rested on the ex- 
pectation that it would provide the recipient with the means and 
stimulus to carry on without further help, so the foreign missionary 
movement looked forward to the time when native churches could 
support themselves.®'^ Save in Hawaii and in Burma this hope was 
not generally realized in many stations during the nineteenth century 
dwpite the growing contributions of native converts to local churches. 

luch was to be said for the idea of self-help, but it was sometimes 
overdone, one great missionary. Dr. Daniel McGilvary, remarked, 
in looking back on the experiment in Siam and Laos in the 1890’s, 
le native churches were often "asked to walk before they could 
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ligious zeal were fortunately tempered by common sense and humor. 
After evangelical crusades in Africa and Australia, Taylor developed 
in India in the 1870’s the “Pauline system” by which missionaries 
depended for support on the converts they made, supplemented, if 
need be, by income earned with their own hands. In the later 1870’s 
Taylor extended his self-help system to Peru and Chile where, he felt, 
as indeed many Protestants did, that the Catholic Church had failed 
to check skepticism among the more educated classes and had largely 
left the masses untouched. Taylor’s self-supporting missionaries es- 
tablished several self-supporting schools, the center of the movement 
being Coquimbo, in Chile. Generally speaking, the self-support sys- 
tem wasted the time of the missionaries, for the teaching they did in 
schools that could be attended only by tuition-paying children of the 
well to do or the work they did in business, drained energy as well 
as time from missionary labor. In some instances the schools, despite 
inadequate plant and equipment, did well, as for example, the San- 
tiago College (it did even better when Anderson Fowler, an intelli- 
gent and generous business man, gave it $50,000). But in general 
the disadvantages of the system seemed in many eyes to outweigh 
the advantages.” 


What did American contributions in money and se^ice accom- 
plish in the missionary field in the nineteenth century? It is hard to 
say, partly because in many places there was no clear distinction made 
in reports between the work of the missionaries from the United 
States and those from other countries, particularly Great Britain. 
Evaluation is also difficult because the record differed from place to 
place, whether by reason of the particular native culture, the atti- 
tude of the governing power, or the number, resources, personalities, 

and leadership of the missionaries themselves. , ,, . 

If number of converts be the test, the results were hardly impres- 
sive save in the Sandsvich Islands where, according to Richard Henry 
Dana, a leading Episcopalian, lawyer, and wnter who vmted the 
Islands in i860, the missionaries of the American Board in a period 
of forty years taught the whole people to attend public worship more 
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legulaily than most people in the United States did." Bu^ the 
population was small, the attitude of the chiefs f=‘vorable and tt'e 
native culture already crumbling. In some places years of effort yielded 
slender harvests. Tlius in the Gilbert Islands Hiram B'ngham and I s 
wife after fourteen years of labor confessed that only fifty 
had been brought to God. At the end of the century, just before tli 
Boxer uprising in China, the Christians numbered a little over 
550,000 in a population of some 360,000,000. Moreover, there was 
much backsliding among those who had been converted iii time ot 
famine when the missionaries served as almoners of relief. On y 
transcendent faith enabled the missionaries to go on, such faith as 
that recorded by an editor writing about the Reverend Jonas King, 
who experienced much persecution in Greece: “Perhaps ‘the set time 
may be near. The night has been long, and dark, and not without 
storms; but in ‘the fourth watch of the night* the Saviour some- 
times comes to his faint and weary people, and his coming is the ush- 
ering of the day.” “ With such faith, no wonder that one com- 
mentator at home could insist that the workers in the field had not 
failed, that his constituents had failed in giving such meager support. 

However disappointing the number of converts, which even faith 
and confidence could not always conceal, no one can deny the im- 
portant material and cultural consequences of the missionary move- 
ment. These consequences, particularly through most of the nine- 
teenth century, resulted largely from the means used to achieve their 
end of evangelization. 

Being Protestant and thus attaching importance to the ability to 
lead the Bible, it was nccessaiy foi the missionaries first of all to 
teach old and young to read. Sometimes this involved establishing 
ay an evening schools to teach those who came to read in their 
after the Bible and other religious literature was trans- 
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played by Christian missionaries in broadening our knowledge of ex- 
otic languages.” “ 

Let a few examples suggest the story. Beginning in 1822 the first 
missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, with the encouragement of the 
native king, fixed on an alphabet of twelve letters and prepared a 
spelling-book which “the chiefs received . . . with deep interest.” 
William Richards, who later codified the laws, advised the king, or- 
ganized an educational system, and secured in Washington, London 
and Paris the recognition of the Islands’ independence, was not only 
a pioneer in reducing the language to written form, but translated 
the Bible and other religious literature.®^ Another missionary, Oliver 
Pomeroy Emerson, compiled an English-PIawaiian dictionary when 
he was not supervising irrigation projects, building roads, surveying 
land, improving dairy herds, and teaching boys to become govern- 
ment clerks, teachers, and preachers.®* In the Gilbert Islands Hiram 
Bingham and his wife amplified an unwritten language with fewer 
than 4,000 words into a written one of three times that number, made 
the first Gilbertese dictionary, and after thirty-four years of labor, 
finished a translation of the Bible.®* In Burma Baptist missionaries 
reduced to writing the Sgau-Karen and Pwo-Karen languages, together 
with many related dialects.®* Especially memorable in extending 
knowledge of southeast Asian languages is the towering figure of 
Francis Mason, whose extensive translations include a Karen version 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew, a Sgau-Karen New Testament, and a 
Synopsis of a Grammar of the Karen Language." In Africa Lewis 
Grout performed the herculean task of analyzing the Zulu language, 
reducing it to writing, preparing a grammar, and making basic trans- 
lations.®* Dr. A. Sims made a dictionary of Kiteke and Kiyansi, for 
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which he received the Legion of Honor from the French Government 
and a decoration from the King of the Belgians." In the Congo tne 
Southern Presbyterians, toward the end of the century, reduced to 
writing one of the leading languages, prepared a dictionary, a ^ain- 
mar, and a body of Christian writing” Bishop John Payne of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in West Africa put the Grebo tongue 
into writing and translated parts of tire Old Testament and b^w 
Testament, besides liturgies and catechisms.*® And in Persia Dr. 
Justin Perkins constructed a modem Syriac literature, giving the Nes- 
torians, a primitive Christian people, a literature in their osvn spoken 
language, which they had never before had. These examples by no 
means exhaust the list. 

Not was it only in the mote primitive languages that missionaries 
contributed to knowledge. In many cases in which the language had 
an alphabet and a literature, the missionaries in the course of transla- 
tions constructed dictionaries of great value. Tims in the Dravidian 
family of languages in south India, Dr. Miron Winslow (i789'i864) 
began in 1833 his monumental Comprehensive Tamil and English 
Dictionary of High and Low Tamil. It contained 64,450 words with 
definitions and was hailed as a “noble contribution to Oriental litera- 
ture.” ** Dr. Lyman Jewett translated the Bible into Telegu. In north 
India, James C. R. Ewing, the president of Forman Christian 
College and, ultimately, vice-chancellor of the Punjab University, 
made a Greek-Hindustani dictionary.” The translations of the Bible 
into Assaim Burmese and other languages all served useful linguistic 
purposes. Of special note was the first practical manual of Cantonese 
prepared by Elijah Coleman Bridgman and Samuel Wells Williams, 
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two pioneer American missionaries in China.”* In Japan Dr. James 
C. Hepburn translated the Bible into Japanese and prepared a Japa- 
nese grammar and the first Japanese-English dictionary.”” Notable 
too in the effort and knowledge required was Dr. Nathan Brown’s 
translation of the Bible into Japanese. In the Near East, in addition 
to Justin Perkins’ achievements in Syriac studies, the Arabic version 
of the New Testament was brought out in r86o as the joint labor 
of Dr. Eli Smith and Dr. Cornelius V. A. Van Dyck. This superseded 
earlier translations.’” 


The contributions of nineteenth century American missionaries 
were not solely confined to linguistics. Much was done to increase the 
Western world’s knowledge of historic cultures and anticipated the 
currently fashionable "area studies.’’ Outstanding was Samuel Wells 
Williams’ The Middle Kingdom, first published in New York and 
London in 1848, and which, in the revisions that followed, held its 
place as a leading authority.” Francis Mason, in addition to the 
philological contributions in the Burmese languages, wrote a remark- 
able synthesis in The Natural Productions of Burmah. Rich in its 
knowledge of ethnology, flora, fauna, and geography, this book was 
revised and published by the British government,” George Wash- 
burn’s study of the geology of the Bosphorus was contributed to the 
leading American scientific journal, and his paper on Calvert s Sup- 
posed Relics of Man in the Miocene of the Dardenelles,’’ with Ma- 
son’s work on Burma, suggests the range of work in the natural sci- 
ences.” 

In 1859 William McClure Thomson brought out the first edition 
of The Land and the Book. This widely read study of the relation- 
■ ships between Biblical data and the topography, archaeology, and 
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geography of Palestine and Syria is still useful for the descriptions of 
physical nature and of artifacts before the impact of modem life. 

Of comparable importance was the contribution of Justin Perkins, 
the Syriac scholar, who had a genius for discovering manuscripts 
and other treasures which he generously shared with distinguished 
European scholars who duly honored him/® 

Missionaries not only contributed to Western knowledge of many 
lands but also introduced Western scholarship to the learned inen 
where they labored. A few examples may be taken as representative. 
W. A. P. Martin, who went to south China in 1859, tran-slated 
Henry Wheaton’s great work on international law as part of his con- 
tribution toward training future officials of China.’® Tlie story of the 
introduction of Western knowledge in Japan by missionaries is a 
familiar one. Representatives of the Dutch Reformed and Presby- 
terian churches led the way. The names of Samuel PI. Brown, Guido 
H. F. Veibeck, and John Hyde de Forest are still remembered in Ja- 
pan. Of special importance was the American support for the Chris- 
tian university founded by the Reverend Jospeh Hardy Neesima at 
Kyoto in 1874, for it became a center for the dissemination of West- 
ern knowledge within a Christian setting,” 

^ In the Near East, French Catholic missionaries had long been ac- 
generally speaking, used French as the medium of instruc- 
tion. The American Protestant College at Beirut, by contrast, decided 
trom the start to use Arabic as the basic language. Christian Leba- 
nese and other minority groups in the old Turkish Empire who re- 
ceived their education at Beirut, molded classical Arabic into a new 
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instrument capable of expressing modern tliouglit. These and other 
intellectuals, many of whom had come under the influence of the 
American Protestant College, thus helped prepare the way for the 
awakening of modern Arabic nationalism." George Antonins, a stu- 
dent of Arabic history and culture, attributed to the direct and indi- 
rect influence of the Protestant missionaries, in greater degree than 
to any other factor, the beginnings of an Arab national revival." 
At Robert College students from the minorities rubbed elbows with 
each other, softened mutual hatreds and antagonisms, and furnished 
leaders in the national and democratic movements in several coun- 
tries, notably in Bulgaria.®" 


In contributing to knowledge in several fields and in founding 
and maintaining colleges which introduced Western learning, the 
missionary influence touched only a few, though this few included 
future scholars and public leaders. But in establishing boarding 
schools and, especially, village day schools, the missionaries came 
into contact with people in all walks of life. Their influence was ex- 
tended by the fact that in some countries, notably Japan, missionaries 
helped mold the rising system of public education in the 1870 s and 
i88o’s. Their impact on Siam was even greater: in 1878 the King ap- 
pointed Samuel G. McFarland, a member of the Presbyterian mis- 
sion, as superintendent of public instruction and head of the royal 
college at Bangkok.'® 

One innovation struck at an established custom in many lands 
the restriction of formal education outside the home to boys. Among 
the early pioneers in opening the windows of knowledge to girls were 
the Reverend John Henry Hill and his wife. After spending twenty 
years in business. Hill studied at the Episcopal Seminary in Alexandria, 
Virginia, took holy orders, and in 1830 went to Greece, where he and 
hirs. Hill devoted more than a half century to teaching girls. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Hills’ school attracted daughters of influential. 
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well-to-do GieeVs, but many of their students bter opened girls' 
schools that reached larger segments of the population.^ 

Tire Hills also founded the “American School” in Agora wiicre 
hundreds of poor children received a free education. Since the Hi is 
made no effort to win their students a\vay from the Greek Orthodox 
Church, they got along well with the liierarchy and finally came to 
be looked on by the Greeks as belonging to their country. Hill re- 
fused many honors offered by the Greek government but neverthe- 
less received numerous evidences of esteem and appreciation. If we 
estimate the greatness of the benefits he conferred,” declared A. 
Diomedes Kymakos at his funeral, *\vc cannot for a moment hesitate 
to inscribe the name of Hill among those of the greatest benefactors 
of our country. He was the first ... to promote the education of 
females among us.” ** 

In its report for 1848-1849 the Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions declared, in speaking of Greece and Armenia, tliat “the 
operation and influence of the female schools in this mission are 
highly propitious, and promises much for the elevation of the female 
character, the best interests of social and domestic life, and the future 
prosperity of religion. . , .”•* 


To the slow, uphill work of developing educational opportunities 
for girls and young women in the Near and Middle East many pio- 
neers contributed. Justin Perkins and his wife, reaching Mesopo- 
tamia in 1834, opened the way in this ancient land for the education 
of gills. Anotliec outstanding figure was Fidelia Fiske, a graduate 
and former member of the faculty of Mount Holyoke Female Semi- 
nary, which sent so many young women to foreign lands to open 
missionary schools for girls.®* 

. "^0 launch collegiate education for women was no less an innova- 
lon than to esHblish lower schools. The Constantinople College for 
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and Caroline Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, and, in time, 
George A. Plimpton and Mrs. Russell Sage. The interest which Grace 
Dodge developed in the institution was a special godsend. When the 
President, Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, first asked Miss Dodge for help, 
she was busy in getting Teachers College on its feet and wrote that 
she could not do anything for the college in Constantinople. Gradu- 
ally, however, she was struck by the strategic position of the Gollege 
in the Near East and sensed the contribution it might make in help- 
ing the peoples of this area understand each other. When Miss 
Patrick visited Miss Dodge, she said she might help, but that she 
must first see the budget. She was astounded when Miss Patrick, 
who disliked figures, replied that there was no budget. Grace Dodge 
became president of the board of trustees and not only gave of her 
money but of her administrative talents and inspired Miss Patrick 
to develop similar ones.®" 

In the Far East the foundations for the education of girls and 
women were also laid by missionaries. Mrs. John Hepburn opened 
the first schools for girls in Japan. In China American missionaries 
with colleagues from other lands found there were great odds against 
establishing educational opportunities for women. Numerous schools 
did, however, spring up, one of the best known being the McTeire 
Plome and School for girls in Shanghai, which trained many daugh- 
ters of well-to-do and influential Chinese officials and merchants. In 
ludia, Isabella Thoburn, working with Methodists, founded at Luck- 
now a school which in time became the college bearing her name. 

It offered an excellent education to young women from every part of 
India.'* 

Education for girls in non-W^estem countries often met with much 
resistance on the ground that missionary boarding schools disquali- 
fied girls for life as it was lived in the community. To counteract 
tills impression Ella Marie Holmes, a Baptist missionary in Assam, 
adopted the village cottage as the unit for her school. Here she taught, 
initially the village arts, including cooking, spinning, and sewing." 

Ill far o’ff Zululand and in other missions in central Africa, a similar 
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well-to-do Gieelcs, but many of their students later opened girls 

schools that reached larger segments of the population. 

The Hills also founded the “American School” in Agora where 
hundreds of poor children received a free education. Since 
made no effort to win their students away from the Greek Orthodox 
Church, they got along well with the hierarchy and finally carne to 
be looked on by the Greeks as belonging to their country. Hill re- 
fused many honors offered by the Greek government but neverthe' 
less received numerous evidences of esteem and appreciation. If we 
estimate tlie greatness of the benefits he conferred/' declared A. 
Diomedes Kymakos at his funeral, “we cannot for a moment hesitate 
to inscribe the name of Hill among those of the greatest benefactors 
of our country. He was the first ... to promote the education of 
females among us.” ** 

In its report for 1848-1849 the Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions declared, in speaking of Greece and Armenia, that "the 
operation and influence of the female schools in this mission are 
highly propitious, and promises much for the elevation of the female 
character, the best interests of social and domestic life, and the future 
prosperity of religion. . . 

To the slow, uphill work of developing educational opportunities 
for girls and young women in the Near and Middle East many pio- 
neers contributed. Justin Perkins and bis wife, reaching Mesopo- 
tamia in 1834, opened the way in this ancient land for the education 
of girls. Another outstanding figure was Fidelia Fiske, a graduate 
and former member of the faculty of Mount Holyoke Female Semi- 
nary, which sent so many young women to foreign lands to open 
missionary schools for girls.** 

. I^onch collegiate education for women was no less an innova- 
tion than to establish lower schooU. Tlie Constantinople College for 
Its doors in 1871. The College attracted the support 
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Latin American countries were to do yeoman work in introducing 
rural education.'* 

In disasters, efforts were sometimes made to do more than sus- 
tain life by parceling out food, clothing, and medicines to those in 
need. Tire restoration of village life after the brutal devastations in 
Armenia by setting up temporary workshops and facilitating the res- 
toration of agriculture did not stand alone among efforts to provide 
long-term aid. A pioneer in a constructive approach to relief was 
the Baptist missionary in Central India, John E. Clough, who super- 
vised a government supported canal project, thus giving work as well 
as relief to thousands of helpless human beings caught in the grip of 
famine. Toward the end of the century, three supporting missionary 
organizations established and maintained at the University of Nanking 
in China a department of agriculture and forestry with a program of 
research into the causes and best methods of preventing famine." 
But the most characteristic approach beyond the distribution of food 
and clothing was the establishment of orphan asylums for the chil- 
dren of men and women who had died of hunger or pestilence or 
who had been massacred by fanatics. After the Sepoy Mutiny in 
India, the Methodist mission established the first orphanage in Luck- 
now. The policy spread to other missions in India, and, especially, in 
Turkey after the Armenian massacres. Whatever the shortcomings 
of these institutions, they provided homeless waifs with food, shelter, 
•^are, and such comforts as Christian teaching offered.” 


It was in medicine and public health, however, that the mis- 
sions made their most important contributions to social welfare. 
Western medicine came to large areas of the world through mission- 
aries, among whom Americans were pioneers. The dispensaries, hos- 
pitals, and nurses’ training schools which the missionaries built not 
only offered the benefits of Western medicine to rich and poor alike; 
they also trained native doctors and nurses. Missionaries at first 
established dispensaries and hospitals in order to open doors to 
evangelization, to break down the isolation to winch native preju- 
“‘ces subjected them. Effecting cures of diseases which had baffled 
dative practitioners gave the missionaries much needed prestige. A 
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type o£ industrial or vocational education for girls seemed the most 
realistic and promising approach.’* All this educatronal \vor 
girls received impetus when American women in the second halt 
the nineteenth century increasingly formed their own foreign mis- 
sionary societies. 


Vocational education for boys as well as girls increased as t c 
decades of the nineteenth century gave way one to another. This em 
phasis was as important an educational innovation as the openmg 
of schools for girls. The pioneers were the missionaries in Hawaii. 
The first group that went out in 1819 included a farmer as well as a 
printer. The industrial sehools at Lahaina and Hilo inspired General 
Samuel C. Armstrong, whose father was a missionary in Hawaii, to 
establish a similar program after the Civil War at Hampton Insti- 
tute in Virginia.** Elsewhere industrial training slowly caught on m 
the mission stations among the more “backward" peoples. Sam Hig' 
ginbottom developed a famous agricultural school at Allahabad® 
while other industrial schools were established by the missionaries 
working with theTelugu in south India.** 

In the Congo, schools for training the indigenous peoples in agri- 
culture and industry had become an accepted part of the program 
of the Presbyterian missionaries in the last decades of the century."* 
Bishop William Taylor, whose far-ranging labors included Africa, 
promoted industrial training in Angola.*^’ In the early decades of the 
twentieth century American missionaries in Mexico, Brazil, and other 
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subjects at the Doshisha University in Kyoto, managed its hospital, 
and directed a training school for nurses.‘“‘ Since the Japanese gov- 
ernment early took a strong hand in medical education, the mission- 
aries did not emphasize the medical program in which Dr. Berry 
pioneered. But a notable later contribution was made by Dr. Rudolf 
Bolling Teusler, an Episcopalian from Richmond, Virginia. Arriving 
in Tokyo in 1900, Teusler took over a rundown, story-and-a-half 
hospital that had often closed its doors for lack of support, and created 
St. Luke’s Hospital and medical center, one of the great institutions 
of its kind in the world."'”’ In nearby Korea Dr. Horace Newton 
Allen, who became court physician and at whose suggestion the gov- 
ernment opened in 1885 the hospital of which he was put in charge, 
not only broke the path for modern medicine but played an impor- 
tant role in diplomacy as well."®" In India women physicians from 
America, under Methodist auspices, began their work in 1869 when 
Dr. Clara Swain, trained at the University of Pennsylvania, opened a 
dispensary and hospital. Her work and that of her associates, helped 
break down the prejudices of Indian women toward Western medi- 
cine, which had been entirely under male direction.'”* 

Many other missionary groups, including the Baptists and Luther- 
ans, also worked in the medical field; but special note needs to be 
niade of the thirty-nine years’ service of Dr. William James Wanless, 
n Canadian who developed, under the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, one of the greatest medical centers in Asia.'”” In Siam 
nnd Laos Dr. Daniel McGilvary continued the work begun in the 
middle years of the nineteenth century, combining, as his predeces- 
sors did, the health and evangelistic roles of the medical missionary. 
Laos, in particular, proved an almost ideal place for the medical 
missionary, for while the field was virtually closed to the preaching 
of the Gospel, the mission doctor was warmly welcomed. 
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the same time, these agents pf Christ believed that it was their duty 
to heal the sick as a demonstration of the compassion and love in- 
herent in the Master’s teachings. Toward the end of the 
century, the missionary movement increasingly einphasized the mea- 
ical program as something more than a mere adjunct to evangeliza- 
tion, as, in brief, a much-needed Christian service that was its own 

reward. . . 

Dr. Peter Parker, the first Protestant medical missionary m Utuna, 
led the way. A year after his arrival in Canton in 1834, he opened a 
dispensary which quickly came to be known as the Ophthalmic 
Hospital.®^ "With his British associate. Dr. T. R. College, Parker 
called a public meeting in Canton on February 21, 1838, which re- 
sulted in the organization of the Medical Missionary Society in China. 
At first the dispensary and hospital found their chief support in this 
Society, made up of foreign residents in the port cities. But gradually 
help came from American constituents across the Pacific. Other mis- 
sionary hospitals opened their doors in Macao and Chusan, and by 
the end of 1840 the three agencies had treated more than 10,000 pa- 
tients.®* 

The seed planted by Dr. Parker was nourished by Dr. John Glas- 
gow Kerr, a graduate of the Jefferson Medical College in Philadel- 
phia, who came to Canton in X853 under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian Board, Dr. Kerr labored for more than forty-five years in China, 
winning renown for surgery in vesical calculus, for his attack on 
syphilis and opium addiction, and for providing for the first institu- 
tional care of the mentally ill.®" And all the time. Dr. Kerr preached 
Christ. When the Canton Hospital finished its first century of service, 
It had treated over 2,000,000 sick and disabled; it had trained two 
hundred doctors and many more nurses; and it had achieved credita- 
ic results m research. Leading figures in Chinese public life testified 
to Its great contributions to their country.^®® 

\aiat Peter Parker and John Kerr did in China, Dr. John C. Hep- 
bum and especially Dr. John C. Berry, did in Japan. Arriving i» 
»» 7 Z, Berry, m addition to his work for prison reform, taught medical 
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subjects at the Doshislm University in Kyoto, managed its Iiospital, 
and directed a training school for nurses.'"' Since the Japanese gov- 
ernment early took a strong hand in medical education, the mission- 
aries did not emphasize the medical program in which Dr. Berry 
pioneered. But a notable later contribution was made by Dr. Rudolf 
Bolling Teusler, an Episcopalian from Richmond, Virginia. Arriving 
in Tokyo in 1900, Teusler took over a rundown, story-and-a-half 
hospital that had often closed its doors for lack of support, and created 
St. Luke’s Hospital and medical center, one of the great institutions 
of its kind in the world.'"" In nearby Korea Dr. Horace Newton 
Allen, who became court physician and at whose suggestion the gov- 
ernment opened in 1885 the hospital of which he was put in charge, 
not only broke the path for modern medicine but played an impor- 
tant role in diplomacy as well.'"" In India women physicians from 
America, under Methodist auspices, began their work in 1869 when 
Dr. Clara Swain, trained at the University of Pennsylvania, opened a 
dispensary and hospital. Her work and that of her associates, helped 
break down the prejudices of Indian women toward Western medi- 
cine, which had been entirely under male direction.'"' 

Many other missionary groups, including the Baptists and Luther- 
ans, also worked in the medical field; but special note needs to be 
made of the thirty-nine years’ service of Dr. William James Wanless, 
a Canadian who developed, under the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, one of the greatest medical centers m Asia. In Siam 
and Laos Dr. Daniel McGilvary continued the work begun in the 
middle years of the nineteenth century, combining, as his predeces- 
sors did, the health and evangelistic roles of the medical missionary 
Laos, in particular, proved an almost ideal medical 

missionary, for whde the field was virtual y olosed to preaching 
of the Gospel, the mission doctor was OTrmly welcomed. 
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What happened in Asia was repeated iii those parts 
which American missions operated and, above all, m the N 
The American Board was the first to introduce Western medrra 
practice into Turkey. Among the leading figures were Clarence u. 
Ussher, who entered the most hostile dwellings and prepared 
hearts and minds of those whose bodies he cured and iJr* 
Henry Lobdell, who was somewhat exceptional in refusing to giv 
medicine to a ignitary in the palace until he got written permission 
that he might preach to the patient.'” Dr. Asahel Grant taught 
and practiced medicine among the Nestorians.'” Dr. Fred Doug as 
Shepard/ who became professor of surgery in 1882 in the newy 
opened medical department of the Central Turkey College, csta 
lished a hospital, played a crucial role in quelling cholera in 1895^ 
and deserved his reputation as “one of the outstanding missionanes 
of his generation, one who practiced both medicine and Christian- 
ity.""" Towering over all other medical centers was the medical 
school at the Syrian Protestant College of Beirut which, even before 
the end of the nineteenth century, had achieved an enviable repu- 
tation and had wide influence.'" 

Each medical missionary would deserve comment, for each has a 
story worth telling, Charles S. Dutton of Wisconsin, who gave heroic 
aid to Father Damien, founder of a sanctuary for lepers in the Sand- 
wich Islands in the later nineteenth century, was only one American 
who labored in this field."* No worker deserves more appreciation 
than Mary Reed, who went to India in 1884 under the sponsorship 
of the Methodist Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. While on a 
furlough in Ohio in 1890 to recover from a persistent illness which 
octors could not diagnose, Mary Reed herself discovered that she 
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had contracted leprosy. She returned to India determined to give 
whatever years remained to the lepers, becoming superintendent of 
the Leper Asylum of Pithoragarli in the foothills of the Himalayas. 
Under her direction the asylum increased its facilities and services. 
Her much publicized story was the more dramatic since the disease 
was arrested — she felt through prayer — and her work continued 
through a ripe age until death.““ 

Finally, missionaries were forerunners in public health education. 
In Hawaii the pioneers vaccinated virtually the whole native popula- 
tion to stamp out the devastating smallpox. Elsewhere, in schools, 
dispensaries, and hospitals, the first steps were taken toward intro- 
ducing Western ideas of sanitation and other preventive measures. 


What the American missionaries, in association with their Old 
World colleagues, did beyond the seas in the nineteenth century fell 
far short of what they wanted to do, or what their constituents at 
home felt they should have done. It is also true that, in relation to the 
need for Western medicine and scientific knowledge, for the uplifting 
nf the masses, including women, and for a distinctively religious 
program, the accomplishment fell far short of the need. But t e 
record was nonetheless impressive. In their giving for evangelization 
and human uplift beyond the seas, nineteenth-century Americans 
found their principal inspiration and agency in the few thousan s 
of missionaries who carried to disadvantaged foreign peoples wliat 
U'oy regarded as the best that the Western world in general, and 
America in particular, possessed. , j r 

Among the factors that stimulated in the first two decades 0 ic 
twentieth century an expansion of what rvas already under way, ic 
stimulus of America’s new role as a world power was, however in- 
tangible, nevertheless real. The increasing financial support, so 
marked in the 1890’s, reached new levels, both as a result ^ broadly 
Poised giving and of generous donations of the well to do. ic a cr 
mcluded the Cleveland industrialist, Louis Henry Severance, whose 
fortune, estimated at his death in 1913 at 58,o<»,ooo, r^ted m part 
on his pioneer association with the Rockefeller oil interes s. o'cran 
supported Presbyterian missions, schools, and '’“^PAusin India, 
h>Pan, and Korea. The Severance Hospital and Medial Colleg 
O'oul, which was to play a continuously important role in the im- 
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provement of medical care and education, was well cstablislicd before 
the donor’s death. Another well-to-do contributor was Hcn^ J. Heinz, 
the Pittsburgh pickle manufacturer, whose interest in the intern - 
tional Sunday School movement led him to support various educa- 
tional enterprises under missionary auspices in Japan, Korea, an 
China."* 

The largest benefactor of the American missionary movement was 
John D. Rockefeller. His advisor, the Reverend Frederick T. Gates, 
wrote to him in 1905, the year of his two largest gifts to the caup 
thus far, that in introducing steam and electricity as well as Chris- 
tianity into the Orient, missions added to American commerce a 
thousand times the sum given in a single year for the conversion or 
the heathen. Such a consideration, however, \\'as hardly needed, for 
Rochefeller’s commitment to the stewardship of wealth had long 
embraced foreign missions. Three years before his gift of $1,000,000 
to Baptist missions in 1905, James L. Barton, of the Congregational 
Board of Missions, had approached Gates on the matter of a Rocke- 
feller donation. After considerable negotiation, the philanthropist 
on February 11, 1905, approved a gift of $100,000 with the request 
that it be spent for schools in Japan, India, Ceylon, Bulgaria and 
Turkey. The Prudential Committee of the American Board of Chris- 
tian Foreign Missions for the Congregational Church accepted the 
^ft with enthusiastic gratitude. But a group of thirty ministers and 
laymen, led by the well-known apostle of the Social Gospel, Washing- 
ton Gladden, insisted that acceptance of the gift would amount to 
a ^cit approval of the methods by which the Rockefeller fortune 
a «n accumulated; tainted money” offered for a sacred cause, 
j Tlie Prudential Committee replied that for 3 

him a accepted from all quarters— from Mo- 

African sLges-and that if 
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publicly to defend Standard Oil, and, through appropriate channels, 
did so.““ 

During the controversy over the Rockefeller gift Protestants were 
surprised to learn how small missionary budgets actually were and 
even more surprised to hear that Americans spent vastly more in a 
given year on liquor than they did on foreign missions. Thus the con- 
troversy gave force to a movement, already under way, to increase 
the number of relatively small donors. The movement had been 
spearheaded by the Young People’s Society of the Christian En- 
deavor and the Student Volunteer Movement, which had been or- 
ganized in the i88o’s and 1890’s. In 1902 the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement augmented the campaign for an expansion of foreign 
missions. In the first two decades of the twentieth century the ac- 
tivities of these and other organizations increasingly widened among 
people of modest income the base of financial support and available 
personnel."" A windfall also came when, thanks to the pressure of 
fte State Department, the Turkish government paid the American 
Board $100,000 for the damage done missionary agencies during the 
Armenian massacres. Part of the Boxer indemnity also enabled the 
missionary movement in China to rebuild its ruined churches and 
schools. 

'panics to larger assets, the work of the foreign missions e.xpanded. 
fhe schools and colleges in the Near East, in China, in India, and 
m Africa enlarged their facilities and improved their programs. New 
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educational undertakings, such as Miss E. "fe’s 

garten school in Sofia, the Gerard Institute in Syria, Dr. J. H. House s 
Agricultural and Theological Institute in Salonika, to cite only three 
examples, were launched. In Peking several institutions of higher 
learning combined into a simple plan of cooperation which lea 
more efficient administration and enlarged offerings. ^ ^ 

In general the early nineteen hundreds witnessed a heightening ot 
the tendency, already under way in the 1890’s, to depend more an 
more on native leaders for purely evangelical work, to specialize in 
the fields of education and medicine, and to develop the social an 
community activities of missionary stations. Tliis last development 
roughly paralleled the growth of social settlements and welfare ac- 
tivity which the growing sense of social responsibility of the churches 
stimulated at home. As the missionaries became more closely ac- 
quainted with the peoples among whom they worked, they came to 
understand better their customs and faith. Moreover, they came to 
some appreciation of the religious spirit, crude and mistaken though 
it seemed, and of tlic ethical values in the various Oriental faiths, 
values to which appeal could be made in their own effort to present 
the claims of Christianity, 
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For Welfare and Culture 


Relief of disasters and aid to foreign missions were only a part of 
American overseas philanthropy in the late nineteenth century. A 
growing number of Americans contributed, sometimes conventionally, 
sometimes creatively, to the establishment abroad of schools, hospi- 
tals, art galleries, orphan asylums, and projects for mitigating or even 
eliminating poverty. That private giving for education and welfare 
became a more important segment of American philanthropy was in 
part the result of the accumulation of wealth in the hands of men and 
women with personal ties to a foreign country, whether by reason of 
nativity or of residence abroad for long stretches of time. The ex- 
pansion of the few isolated cases of such giving in the earlier nine- 
teenth century may also have reflected a consciousness on the part 
of donors of a role to be played as citizens of a country that had 
somewhat suddenly become recognized as a world power. 

Just as donors in America gave to improve the welfare or culture 
of their local communities or even to purposes national in scope, so 
American philanthropy abroad was directed toward local, regional 
and national improvement. Such gifts resembled those made by 
many men and women of means to their own communities or early 
homes in America. One of the assumptions underlying overseas giving 
was the traditional view that any advance in knowledge and the arts 
must ultimately aid mankind in general. Another was that such a 
contribution, as well as support of welfare projects, represented an 
investment in the future, a means of improving the quality of life 
rather than of merely meeting a temporary need through emer- 
gency relief. And personal interest, affection, and desire to be ap- 
preciated made giving to a cultural or welfare cause in a particular 
overseas community or country an appropriate action. 
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5 For Welfare and Culture 

Almost a century passed before Americans followed the example 
of Count Rumford in giving to an established 
ing or culture in the Old World. In 1892 Thomas G. “ 

bachelor who had migrated to the Umted States from Engla 
the age of twenty-nine and had made a fortune m business m 
York, bequeathed $100,000 to the Royal Institute m the country 
his biith.^ At about the same time Dr. Tliomas Wiltberger Evans, 
self-made American who acquired both a fortune and social 
as a renowned dentist in Paris, built the Lafayette House in t e ue 
de la Font in that city, a residence for young American girls studying 
art and music in the French capital.* As a token of America s appr£ 
ciation of her literary heritage, George William Childs, a well-to- o 
Philadelphia publisher, a few years before his death in 1894, 
the handsome Shakespeare Memorial Fountain in Stratford-on-Avon. 
To honor Herbert, Cowper, and Milton, he also installed memorial 
windows in Westminster Abbey and in nearby St. Margaret's.* 


Two institutions established in Europe primarily in the interest 
of American classical scholarship were nevertheless to contribute to 
the world’s knowledge of antiquities. The philanthropies which ini- 
tiated or supported these agencies reflected the conviction that Amer- 
ican scholarship in these fields needed the opportunities provided by 
immediate access to artifacts. Moreover, the promoters and donors 
felt that ;\merica, sharing as she did in the advantages of the republic 
of knowledge and the arts, had a responsibility to support agencies 
m the Old World which could make contributions to concerned 
scholars c\’erywhcrc. 


Support for the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
auncic in 1881, ^vas discouiagingly slow in developing. Henry G- 
Marquand gave the School $5,000, one of the larger individual gifts- 
•specially encouraging was the support of Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, 
ncli, religious, and social-minded New York maiden lady, whose 
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benefactions were both generous and far ranging. Her contribution 
to the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia in 1885, inspired by an in- 
terest in the program of the American School, resulted in a worthy 
increment of knowledge to archaeology and Biblical scholarship 
through the discovery of tablets, columns, and inscriptions.* Only 
in 1903, however, did the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens reach the $100,000 endowment that its founders and early 
directors regarded as the minimum base for effective work; and only 
in the igao’s did American foundations insure its future. 

A comparable, though in many ways different agency, the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, was the result of the imagination and effort 
of Charles Pollen McKim, the architect. His own gifts and those he 
persuaded his friends to make got the Academy off to a promising 
start. In time it attracted enough support from American institutions 
of learning, foundations, and individuals to become one of the highest 
embodiments of training in the fine arts and classical scholarship.” 

A few nineteenth-century American gifts reflected a desire to im- 
prove community life in the village or province in which the donor 
had been bom and from which he had migrated. An example in point 
is Oswald Ottendorfer, who was born in Swittau in Moravia. After 
his immigration, he worked for the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, be- 
coming the proprietor on the death of its founder. Ottendorfer built 
a fountain in his native town, established charitable institutions, 
and in i8go founded a library and endowed it at an expense of 
$300,000.* During the Nazi occupation of Czechoslovakia the value 
of the library and its collections was reduced by interference of the 
occupying authorities, but the library, now consisting of 10,000 books, 
is still in use.’ 

‘New York Tribune, April 5, 7, 1887; Tfte Churchman LV (April 9, 1887); Louis 
E. Lord, A History of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947), 17. 

* In 1905 J. Pierpont Morgan and Henry Walters each pledged $100,000 to the 
endowment of the school. James Stillman, William Vanderbilt, and others also suh- 
scribed, and, in time, foundations likewise supported this institution: The Promise of 
American Architecture: Addresses at the Dinner of the American Institute of Archi- 
tecture, fan. 11, 1905 (Washington, D. C., 1905). 

» Zur Erinnerung an Oswald Ottendorfer (New York: New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
1900). OttendorfePs wife, Anna Behr Uhl Ottendorfer, also European-born, established 
a reputation for generous giving to the charitable institutions in the New York area 
and to Gcrman-American educational agencies. In 1883, the German Empress, 
Augusta, decorated her for her charitable and philanthropic activities. 

’ Fred G. Taylor, Press Attache, American Embassy, Prague, to Merle Curti, April 
14. i960. 
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A notable gift in this category was that of George Mum . 
leaving his home in Nova Scotia in 1856 he made ^ 

York in publishing Munroe’s Ten Cent Novels, Old Sleuth he 
Detective, and Fireside Com/)anion, an inexpensive family “ 
mass circulation. But Munroe did not give for the support or an- 
piovement o£ popular culture. He seemed to cherish the memory 
he had entered adult life as a teacher in the academies of his native 
province. Beginning in 1879 he gave generously to education, m Ume 
establishing five chairs at Dalhousic University in Halifax. To these 
chairs able scholars were called, some of whom later became re 
nowned professors in the universities of Scotland and England. Mun- 
roe also attracted superior students to Dalhousie by establishing 
bursarships. His benefactions to the University, adding up to $500»‘ 
000, were the first large gifts to a Canadian institution of higher 
learning. Thanks to them, Dalhousie was put on a firm basis.* 

Like Munroe, Henry Rosenberg was an immigrant who "made 
good” and remembered the place of his origin. A leading drygoods 
merchant and banker in Texas, Rosenberg bequeathed nearly t\yo 
thirds of his fortune to educational and charitable institutions m 
Galveston, but, before his death in 1893, he renovated and rebuilt 
the parish church in Bilten, Switzerland, where he had been baptized 
and confirmed. His will provided for a bequest of $30,000 to tlie 
communal government of Bilten for civic purposes and of $50,000 
as an endowment for the orphanage. The town fathers and the 
pastor of Bilten received these gifts with warm appreciation.® 

Hodgkins, Munroe, and Rosenberg represent the immigrants from 
Europe who gave to the country of birth. Another type of motivation 
that of the American who spent years in a foreign land and 
became idenUfied with it. Charles Reed Bishop is an interestirig 
example. Early orphaned and brought up by his grandparents m 
Glens Falls, New York, he went to Hawaii in 1846, married a 
TT] harness, and made money. His Hawaiian wife at her 
cath left almost her entire estate to build and endow the Kame- 
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hamelia Schools for Boys and Girls. Bishop himself made handsome 
gifts to these schools, of which he was trustee for twenty-four years. 
He also established and endowed in memory of his wife the Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum, a scientific institution which has collected valu- 
able Polynesian artifacts, flora, and fauna and supported research 
programs in Pacific studies. Bishop's benefactions, which reached sev- 
eral millions of dollars, were given both during his life and by his 
will to the educational and charitable agencies of his adopted land.*® 
The tie of residence and sympathetic interest figured in other acts 
of benevolence. In cooperation with Americans and Englishmen, 
Una Hawthorne, daughter of the writer, tried to establish in London 
a ^‘preventive home" in connection with an orphanage. Its object 
was “the rescue of friendless girls from the sufferings and perils 
of a vicious life." ** Little is known about the outcome. In the same 
year, 1873, Helen Gould was, however, said to have succeeded sur- 
prisingly well in the school she founded in Rome to Christianize and 
to “civilize" poor youth in the Eternal City. TTie school was re- 
portedly conducted “in a manner not to offend popular prejudice 
or awaken unnecessary opposition. . . “ 


The outstanding example of welfare philanthropy on the part of 
an American identified with another country was that of George 
Peabody, whose gift to the poor of London surpassed in magnitude 
and impact that of any other nineteenth-century American gift in 
Europe. This self-made man, who began his business career at the 
age of eleven as an apprentice to a grocer in Danvers, Massachusetts, 
accumulated his fortune in the wholesale dry goods business in Balti- 
more, in railroads and, especially, in the London firm he established 
for dealing in foreign exchange and American securities. Simple in 
tastes, unmarried, and a devoted American as well as an appreciative 
long-term resident in England, Peabody began in 1856 to give away 
the bulk of his fortune. While still active, he gave, in fact, over 
$10,000,000, a sum making him the most notable philanthropist in 
the first three quarters of the nineteenth century. In his American 
philanthropies Peabody showed wide interests. The needs for found- 
ing, endowing, and encouraging libraries and museums, for scientific 


« Mary H. Krout, Memoirs of the Hon. Bernice Pauabi Bishop (Ne^v York: Knick- 
erbocker Press, 1908); San Francisco Chronicle, July x8, 1910; Dictionary of American 
Biography XXI, 82. 

The Christian Union VII (June Z5» i873)» 507- 
(April 2, 1873), 274. 
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researcli, and for public education in the South after the Civil War 

were all apparent. To these causes he gave the great part of his 


fortune.^ 

British attention to Peabody’s generosity was first aroused in 1852 
when he gave $10,000 to outfit a ship to search the Arctic seas for 
the lost explorer, Sir John Franklin. It was not easy for Peabody to 
know how to give in England. London was a rich city. Its museums, 
libraries, and educational institutions enjoyed generous support. 

In turning to the problem of providing inexpensive and decent 
living quarters for the working class, Peabody was something of a 


pioneer. In giving in 186a the sum of $750,000 for such a venture, 
Peabody was not motivated solely by a desire to do something that 
was needed in the country in which he had accumulated a large part 
of his fortune as a token of his appreciation. He also hoped that his 
gift would soften the bitter feelings between America and England 
that had arisen out of the Civil War. His later gifts enlarging the 
housing project also rested in part on the hope that this philanthropy 
might tie more closely the two great English-speaking peoples. Pea- 
body supplemented the original gift so that $2,500,000 was available 
for the tenement project. The tenements were not a gift to the work- 
ing people, but rather provided much better housing than they could 
afford to pay from their meager wages. Tlie first units of the Pea- 
body Dwellings opened in 1864 at Spitalfields. Others presenUy fol- 
lowed m Chelsea, Bermondsey, Islington, and Shadwell. Tlie British 
pu 1C as well as leading citizens testified to their appreciation in 
many ways. The workingmen of London presented an address. Pea- 
oy received the freedom of the city. Oxford gave him an honorary 
While he was absent in America, the Prince of Wales unveiled 
a ronze statue of him, executed by William Story. But Peabody 
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refused the Queen's offer of a baronetcy and the Grand Cross of 
Bath.“ 

' In commenting at the time of his death in 1869 on Peabody's 
philanthropies, the Times of London declared that there had been 
nothing hard or narrow about his giving; that it had pauperized 
nobody; that, even more important, it represented his truly original 
discovery of a new motive for heaping together wealth— the pleasure 
of giving it away. Pic might, the editorial went on, have followed 
convention in his charities by giving to churches and almshouses, 
or he might have expressed his own vagaries. Instead, he searched 
for genuine needs and in the search consulted those in a position to 
hnow. Tlius his gifts marked a high point in charity, for they forfeited 
the pleasure of being charitable after one's own taste. Plis London 
charities, the Times continued, met all the major criteria for wise 
and creative giving and in so doing, set a high example: his gifts 
expressed a manifest interest in and affection for England, where he 
had long lived. The gifts also met a real, not a superficial need, and 
expressed the sound maxim that in giving it is well to help the re- 
cipient to help himself, rather than to pauperize him. Moreover, 
in giving, while he \vas alive, to trustees to whom he delegated full 
power, he avoided the chance of miscarriage of his intentions or the 
corruption of his gifts. ''Mr. George Peabody, the editorial con- 
cluded, "in abdicating all property in his riches while living, has 
made it impossible to dissociate his identity from them now that he 
is dead.” ” 

Peabody's philanthropy did more than help change the British 
image of America and improve relations between the two countries. 

If interest in cheaper and decent housing for the working classes 
would have grown even without the Peabody Buildings, these pro- 
vided a stimulus to the movement in England and, to some extent, 
in the United States where such philanthropists as James Lenox, 
A. T. Stewart Alfred T. White, Robert Treat Paine, Edwin Ginn, 
Henry Phipps, Kate Gleason, and E. M. Chase, among others, were 
either pioneering or were to pioneer in this field. On the other hand, 
it would be easy to overestimate the effects of the Peabody bene- 
faction in England itself. By the 1930's Peabody's name was not 

Dictionary of National Biography XV, 

The Times [London], November 5» 1869. 
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mentioned in the Fund’s litcratuie and tenants were unaware of tlie 

American origin of the quarters in which they lived.^* 


Compassion for the disadvantaged in the Old World also inspired 
efforts to assist those wanting to come to America or who, haying 
come, needed help. In a sense, of course, these efforts do not strictly 
belong to a discussion of American philanthropies beyond the seas, 
yet the line of demarcation is a thin one. Bishop Ireland of St. Paul, 
with the cooperation of Bishop Spalding of Peoria, took the lead in 
uniting religion and philanthropy, to use the latter's phrase, by help- 
ing Irish Catholic immigrants locate in neighborhoods on western™ 
farm lands: many did not have the $400 needed for a family to 
get a start in the West, A spirited campaign in 1880 and 1881 tried 
to raise through mass meetings at least $100,000 as a capital fund. 
The campaign fell $17,000 short of the goal. This did not result solely 
from the inability of Catholics to give, for during these very months, 
Irish Catholics in the United States, poor as well as rich, contributed 
large amounts to Charles Stewart Parnell’s campaign for the newly 
founded Irish Land League.” No wonder that Bishop Spalding wrote 
regretfully of the great difficulties experienced in attempting to raise 
even $100,000 among Catholics for colonization purposes. Tlianks, 
however, to the zeal of Bishop Ireland, Bishop Spalding and a few 
helpers, and to the cooperation of some of the land-grant western 
railroads, colonies took shape in Minnesota and Nebraska. In this 
way something was done to help impoverished Irish immigrants 
who had given up the struggle in the homeland to establish farms 
on the American prairies.” 
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immigrants experienced in Utah led to speeial consideration for 
widows, the aged, the infirm, and the truly poor, wliose debts were 
often forgiven.*' 

Irish Catholics and Mormons were not the only ethnic and re- 
ligious groups to help needy coreligionists in Europe reach inland 
America. As refugees from the later nineteenth-century persecutions 
of Jews in eastern Europe flooded into New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, it was only too clear that many stood little chance of making 
a decent life in unfriendly slums. Tliere were, of course, deep-rooted 
prejudices against them, even among already established Jews. But 
coreligionists responded to the plight of the newcomers. The pioneer 
organizer was Michael Heilprin, an immigrant of Polish-Hungarian 
background, a poet, an encyclopediast, and a scholar. Heilprin’s 
zealous efforts to raise money for the establishment of farm colonies 
in New Jersey, the Dakotas, and the far northwest hastened his 
death." The fortunes of these colonies is another story. But the 
movement itself, which was finally rescued by the gifts of Baron 
de Hirsch, not only stimulated the Jewish community in America 
to expand the scope of its distinctive charities but also to indicate 
that the Atlantic was no barrier to the claims of compassion. 

The patterns of giving for welfare and culture overseas that de- 
veloped in the nineteenth century showed no marked change in 
the first decades of the twentieth. To be sure, more frequent and 
impressive giving was to be expected in view of the increasing number 
of well-to-do and wealthy Americans and of the growing cosmopoli- 
tanism of many men and women of means. It is also likely that the 
sense of being a citizen of a new world power contributed to an in- 
terest in overseas giving. 

The mantle of George Peabody as an innovator in social welfare 
in a sense fell on Joseph Pels, who had made his money in the manu- 
facture of soap. During a stay in England devoted to promoting his 
export trade. Pels came under the spell of such humanitarians as 

Leonard J. Arrington, Creat Basin Kingdom; An Economic History of the Latter- 
day Saints 1830-1900 (Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1958), 382; William 
Mulder, Homeward to Zion: The Mormon Migration from Scandinavia (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1957). 142-36- 

Gustav Pollal:, Michael Heilprin and His Sons: A Biography (New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1912); The Nation XLVI (May 17, 1S88), 402; New York Times, May 11, 
188a 
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George Lansbury who interested him in the back-to-the-land move- 
ment. Fels bought 1,300 acres of land at Hollcslcy Bay to enable unem- 
ployed to earn a living; later he added other tracts to his first acquisi- 
tion. Such practical enterprises as health centers and boys and girls 
clubs in London also won his support. Keir Hardic, the Scottish 
labor leader, encouraged Fels’ zeal for social improvement.*' 

It was his conversion to the single tax doctrines of Flenry George, 
however, that governed Fels’ philanthropy. Giving up his business, 
he devoted his personal talents and some $100,000 a year to pro- 
moting the single tax, both in the United States and abroad. Of the 
annual $100,000 which he thus spent on educational campaigns, $25»' 
000 went to England, $5,000 to Denmark, $5,000 to Canada, and 
lesser sums to the campaigns in Germany, France, Spain and Austral- 
asia. Fels played an important role in persuading Lloyd George to 
include a land-tax provision in the budget of 1909 and in encouraging 
the Danish parliament a few years later to undertake a nation-wide 
tax evaluation and tax revision. The Fels Fund, with which Frederic 
Howe, Tom Johnson, and Lincoln Steffens were associated, under- 
wrote translations of Progress and Poverty into Swedish, Bulgarian, 
Yiddish, Chinese, and other languages. This kind of overseas phi- 
lanthropy, though aiming to promote welfare by drastic action in the 
economic sphere rather than by temporary relief measures, had 
its own limitations. Lincoln Steffens concluded that in some ways 
it did more harm than good: in releasing disciples from the labor 
of collecting money, in encouraging them to relax their efforts or to 
lose sight of the basic purpose in preoccupation with developing 
machinery, the philanthropic support tended to encourage single- 
axers on subsidies rather than on persuasion. Nevertheless the 
gilts of Fels attracted wide attention to a social cause regarded in 
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Oxford, Ruskin Hall, met with fairly cordial British response and in 
time played a role of some importance in the labor movement/’ 

Edward Tuck and his wife, Julia Stell, represented still another 
type of private philanthropy. Graduating with Phi Beta Kappa hon- 
ors from Dartmouth in 1862, Tuck went abroad seeking a cure for 
the defective eyesight which had kept him from military service. He 
was named vice-consul in Paris. Tlien he joined Munroe and Com- 
pany, the only American bank in the French capital. Studying 
financial problems, he won a reputation as a leading authority. On 
his return to America in 1866, Tuck associated himself with James 
J. Hill in the Great Northern enterprise, played a part in the develop- 
ment of the Northern Pacific, invested and helped organize utilities 
and, in 1886, became a director of the Chase National Bank. A man 
of sound judgment and a friend of leading business men. Tuck saw 
his fortune steadily grow. In 1890 he and his wife, who had no 
children, returned to Paris, to settle in the city and in the nearby 
suburb of Rueil. But Edward Tuck was no ordinary expatriate. He 
became, as suited a disciple of Benjamin Franklin, an unofficial 
American ambassador to France.’* 

Sensing the need for a hospital for poorly paid industrial work- 
ers, the Tucks in 1903 founded an institution named tor Mrs. Tuck’s 
mother— I’Hopital Stell. Determined to have it second to none. Tuck 
sent an architect to America to study hospital construction and to 
provide for the latest equipment L’Hopital Stell, with its sixty beds, 
was sufficiently endowed to care for those unable to pay. It remained 
under Mrs. Tuck's supervision, but it was deeded to the Department 
of Seine-et-Oise. The hospital, which developed a visiting nurse serv- 
ice, quickly became an institution of note and influence.” 

Mrs. Tuck also interested herself in the welfare of children and 
youth. In the Passy district she and her husband established a home 
for working girls. In Rueil itself, the Tucks founded the ficole 
Menagere, designed to give girls the education available in French 
public schools and, in addition, training in the household arts and 

=* Burleigh Taylor Wilkins, ed., '‘Charles A. Beard on the Founding of Ruskin 
Hall,*' The Indiana Magazine of History LII (Sept., 1956). 277-84; Harlan B. Phillips, 
“Charles Beard, Walter Vrooman, and the Founding of Ruskin Hall," S‘ou//j Atlantic 
Quarterly L (April, 195*)» 188-91. 

** Robert Davis, “Tlic Unofficial Ambassador to France,” Dartmouth jMurnni 
Magazunc XX (August, 1928), 789-802. 
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stenography. The need was real, flie success remarkable. The l^cole 
was liberally supported by endowment and, like THdpital Stell, 
deeded to the D6partement.** 

This activity did not conclude the Tucks’ philanthropy. Great 
art collectors, they presented valuable artifacts to the Palais de Mal- 
maison, together with a forty-five-acre park, and an endowment for 
its upkeep. After the First World War, during which they played 
an active part in relief activities, these remarkable Americans gave to 
the City of Paris, to be deposited in the "Tuck Gallery” of the 
Petit Palace on the Champs-filysees, a priceless collection of tapes- 
tries, paintings, porcelains, and furniture. At the time, this was the 
most notable artistic gift from America to Europe. In addition to 
these benefactions, Tuck gave liberally to the American Hospital 
and to the American Library in Paris. He also provided a dormitory 
for Americans at the new Cit6 Universitaire. At about the same time 
that he and his wife began to give in France, Tuck initiated a series 
of notable gifts to his alma mater and thus, more than any other 
beiiefactor, helped create what President William Jewett Tucker 
called the new Dartmouth.” ” 
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Phipps, a one-time associate of Carnegie in the iron and steel busi- 
ness, made possible the holding in Washington of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress on Tuberculosis in 1908. To be sure, this benefaction 
was not exclusively directed toward stamping out the white plague 
in foreign lands alone. But in bringing together leading specialists 
and authorities from thirty-three countries to share knowledge, to 
study the pathological, therapeutic, and educational exhibits and to 
discuss legislative approaches to the problem, the Congress did con- 
tribute to the campaign in many countries to control the death- 
taking scourge.^® A leading English authority was on sound ground 
in predicting that the moral and educational effect of the Congress 
in all places to which its influence reached, was bound to be 
'‘enormous.”^® 

Nor was medicine the only branch of science to stimulate giving 
overseas in the years before the Carnegies and the Rockefellers. A 
contemporary of Phipps, Darius Ogden Mills, benefactor of hospitals, 
orphan asylums, botanical gardens, and art museums, extended his 
interest in science to the Southern Hemisphere in financing an ex- 
pedition under the auspices of the Lick Observatory. Setting up equip- 
ment in Chile, the expedition measured over three hundred of the 
brighter stars in the one-quarter of the sky surrounding the South 
Pole and provided the world’s astronomers with relevant data, in- 
cluding treasured photographs.®* 

The promotion of cultural understanding between nations was 
not confined to scientific enterprises. The role of successful immi- 
grants in this field has been a touching indication of the strength of 
national loyalties. A Serbian immigrant and major contributor to 
electronics, Michael Pupin of Columbia University, made gifts to 
various cultural agencies in his native land and contributed $10,000 
in 1912 to relieve the Balkan peoples during their war with Turkey.” 
Still another immigrant determined to use a large part of his wealth 
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to promote closer relations between Denmark, where he was born, 
and its neighbors on the one hand, and the United States on the 
other, was Niels Poulson. Poulson came to America in 1864, worked 
for a time as a mason, then as a draftsman in an architectural 
ofSce in Washington, after which he made a substantial fortune in the 
Hecla Iron Works, of which he became president. Tire American 
Scandinavian Society, established in 1908 to support cultural inter- 
change, interested Poulson so much that he provided it with an office 
and secretary, together with scholarships for study in tire United 
States and Denmark. In 1910 Poulson decided to set aside a trust 
fund of $100,000 to be admiiristered by the Society, which was thus 
able to expand its program by anangiirg for visiting lectureships and 
for publication in America of Scandinavian classics. Poulson gradu- 
ally concluded he could make no better use of his money than to 
leave the bulk of his estate to this cause. Tire Society merged into 
the Scandinavian American Foundation. On Poulson's death in 19x1, 
the foundation came into possession of some $400,000. It attracted 
additional gifts and embarked on a fruitful policy which has resulted 
in closer cultural ties between the United States and the northern 
countries.’* 


Tire overseas benefactions of another immigrant encompassed the 
whole spectrum of projects and purposes— the advancement of learn- 
ing, social welfare, world peace, and the related promotion of inter- 
cultural understanding. In truth, the philantlrropies initiated abroad 
^ f Carnegie overshadowed all others in magnitude and im- 
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man who was ambitious to better himself could do so by taking 
advantage of agencies not provided for, or inadequately provided 
for, by public funds. Tliis conviction was reflected in Carnegie’s 
benefactions to educational agencies, both of a liberal and vocational 
character, and especially by public libraries given on the condition 
that the recipient communities maintain their support. 

Another principle informing Carnegie’s philanthropies abroad and 
at home was that benefactions ought to enrich facilities for the ap- 
preciation of art, music, and scientific research, the last being, in his 
mind, the key to individual and social progress. Finally, the Pitts- 
burgh iron and steel magnate believed thoroughly in the high im- 
portance of international peace and understanding. His gifts in this 
sphere, while designed to promote the larger end, focused especially 
on the encouragement of rapport between his beloved adopted land 
and Great Britain, to which he was also passionately devoted, not- 
withstanding his sharp criticisms of its monarchical and aristocratic 
institutions. His benefactions, guided by these ideas, reached the 
monumental sum of $350,000,000, of which $62,000,000 was allotted 
to the British Empire.” 

As was so often the case with naturalized Americans, Carnegie 
cherished a special fondness for the town in which he was bom and 
in which he spent his childhood. His first public gift, in 1873, pro- 
vided for baths in his birthplace, Dunfermline. Ten years later, 
when he and his seventy-one-year-old mother erossed the Atlantic 
to revisit Dunfermline, he watched her with pride as she laid the 
cornerstone of the public library which he gave to the town at a cost 
of $90,000.’“ As in the case of all his library benefactions, Carnegie 
made no effort to interfere with policy. Gifts of organs to Dunferm- 
line’s churches followed. 

But the library and the organs did not end his liberality to his 
home town. He bought Pittencrieff Park and Glen and transferred it 
to the citizens as a recreation center. The gift was accompanied by 
a deed of trust bestowing on the lucky Dunfermline $2,500,000 in 

Carnegie’s philosophy of philanthropy wos des'elopcd on the literary level in trio 
articles: “Wealth,” North American Review CXLVIII (June, rSSo), 653-64, and 
“The Best Fields for Philanthropy," Noiai American Revirrw CXLIX (Dec., rSSo), 
68z-g8. See also his Autobiography (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1920) and Burton J. 
Hendrick, The Life of Andrew Carnegie (2 vols.; Carden City: Doubleday, Doran, 
1932). My discussion rests on these materials and on the voluminous Carnegie Papers 
in the Library of Congress, 

as Andrew Carnegie, An American Four-imriand in Britain (New York: Scribner's 
Sons, rSgr), 283.85. 
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United States Steel securities. Tlie specific object of the gift, which 
was later supplemented, was set forth in the deed creating the 
Carnegie Dunfermline Trust: “To bring into the monotonous lives 
of the toiling masses of Dunfermline, more of ‘sweetness and light, 
to give to them— especially to the young— some charm, some happi- 
ness, some elevating conditions of life which residence elsewhere 
would have denied, that the child of my native town, looking back 
in after years, however far from home it may have roamed, will 
feel that simply by virtue of being such, life has been made happier 
and better.” ” The trustees carried out the broad intent of the 
tmst by providing for circulating library services, lectures, and musi- 
cal concerts, for recreational facilities, including new public baths, 
gymnasiums and playing fields, and for institutes offering training 
in the technical vocations, in music, in health and hygiene. 

Tlie Carnegie Dunfermline Trust also provided for the physical 
examination of school children and for health care at a clinic until 


public authorities, convinced of the value of the innovation, took over 
responsibility for it. It also added another dimension to the economy 
by reviving the traditional, but somewhat forgotten, arts and crafts. 
Until his death, Carnegie received innumerable evidences of Dun- 
Krrnline s appreciation for a liberality that seemingly knew no limit. 
To be sure, there were those who grumbled that the Trust was not 
su gently democratic to be responsive to public opinion, and that 
much It did should rather have been provided by the state. But the 
consensus regarded it as highly successful in bringing some part of 
wee nc« an light to the run-down manufacturing town which 
and his parents had left in 1848 to seek better 

center nf* woild. Dunfermline went on to become a 
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of History at Cambridge, was threatened with the loss of his library, 
Carnegie, acting through Gladstone, a mutual friend, provided $50,- 
000 for its purchase, with the stipulation that Acton use it as long 
as he lived. On Acton's death Carnegie rejected Andrew D. White's 
plea that the collection be given to Cornell. He turned it over to one 
of his own intimate friends, John Morley, who in due course gave it 
to Cambridge University. Carnegie's part in the episode reflects not 
only the importance he attached to personal friendships, but also his 
indifference to privileged academic institutions— as did his refusal at 
Gladstone’s urging to come to the rescue of the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford.®*® 

Convinced that popular enlightenment was the key to social prog- 
ress and that his giving must broaden opportunities for those on 
the lower rungs of the economic ladder, Carnegie paralleled his gifts 
for public library buildings in the United States by similar ones in 
Canada, Australasia, and Great Britain and Ireland. The handsome 
structures given to Inverness, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh were only 
the start. The one hundred and twenty-five buildings presented to 
Canadian towns and cities cost $2f$$6,66o; the forty-three to other 
Dominions and colonies, $522,652; arid the six hundred and sixty 
erected in Great Britain and Ireland, added up to a total of 
894, 45y. Thus the benefactions making possible public libraries in 
the British Empire represented approximately thirty-seven per cent 
of the total of $56,162,623 given for this purpose.^® 

Gifts to libraries overshadowed those of organs to churches of all 
denominations. In the United Kingdom and English-speaking coun- 
tries other than the United States, Carnegie gave 3,285 organs cost- 
ing $2,566,303. In the Scottish Highlands strict Presbyterians de- 
nounced the attempts “to worship God with a kist fu" o* whistels” 
instead of the God-given human voice, and so the wily philanthropist 
decided to require a partner in his sin. Each congregation was asked 
to pay one half of the desired new organ, and the plan worked.*® 

Not only his Scottish birth but his predilection for the less ad- 
vantaged institutions of higher learning, a predilection reflected in 
his support of the smaller American colleges rather than those bear- 
ing the ^‘ivy league" stamp, explains in part Camegies decision to 


^*llcndnc\:. The Life of Andrtnif Camepc, I, ^$2 n., 11,199. 

»» Durand R. Miller, comp., Ctfmcgw Grants for Library Buildings iSgo-sgiy 
(N’ew Yo:k: Carnegie Corporation, i943)» 

** The AutobiosrapJiy of Andrew Camei^e, 573-79. 
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do something for the universities of Scotland ratlrer than for Oxford 
and Cambridge. Articles in the January, 1897, issue of the Nine- 
teenth Century and in the December, 1900, issue of the Fortnightly 
Review called attention to the critical state of the Scottish universi- 
ties and to their pressing need for rehabilitation, especially for labora- 
tories, residence halls, and free tuition. Only some Maecenas, or at 
least someone willing to play the role that Rockefeller had played 
at Chicago, could do what was needed, for the state could not manage 
to provide the needed sum, estimated at $5,000,000.*' 

After reading the first of the articles, Carnegie decided to give 
$10,000,000 in United States Steel Company bonds, one half of 
the annual income to be used to pay tire fees of deserving students, 
the other half to improve the universities. The donor named as trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland leading 
men in public and educational life. The proposed deed of trust pro- 
vided that the trustees, by majority vote, might at some future time 
change the purposes and modes prescribed for administering tlie 
beneficence in case changing conditions seemed to warrant it. Tlie 
bustccs suggested that a two-thirds majority would be wiser, and 
Carnegie accepted the proposal, which he subsequently incorporated 
mall his large gifts.** 


ine capital was kept intact, and within a few years after Carnegie’s 
death in 1919 the Trust had contributed $15,000,000 to the Scottish 
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ancient institutions that had been unable by reason of financial con- 
siderations to keep abreast of modern developments in higher educa- 
tion. Carnegie, who was chosen Lord Rector of Aberdeen and of St. 
Andrews, took pride in the reinvigoration that his philanthropies 
had been largely instrumental in bringing about and in the influence 
his example had on men of wealth in the United Kingdom." 

Canadian universities also profited, though in much smaller degree, 
from Carnegie’s interest in higher education. Convinced that the 
institutions of higher learning in the United States and in Canada 
needed to provide scholars with a greater sense of security if the 
ablest talent was to be attracted and if research and teaching were 
to be sustained under the most favorable conditions, Carnegie in 
1905 initiated a pioneer program for professors’ pensions. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, endowed with 
a fund of $15,000,000, set up a retirement provision for institutions 
that could qualify by reason of academic standards and secular char- 
acter. As in the United States, the desire and needs of certain institu- 
tions— notably Queens and Victoria— to share in the Carnegie allot- 
ment led to readjustments of provisions in the charters for church 
affiliation. When, after World War I the plan had to be modified by 
reason of inadequate funds, the adjustments made in the Canadian 
universities more or less paralleled those in sister institutions in the 
States: the institutions and the professors contributed to the pension 
funds. It is difficult to say whether the desire on the part of Canadian 
universities to share in the initial plan had the effect, as was true 
in some places in the United States, of raising academic standards. 

In any case, the inclusion of the Canadian universities pointed to 
the growing international scope of American philanthropy." 

^♦Carnegie Trust for iJic Universities of Scotland, Annual Reports, 1901- (Edin- 
ourgli: Tlie University Press, 1902- ); J. R. Fcddie, The Carnegie Trust for the 
Universities of Scotland, i90i>5i (Edinburgh, 1951). 

** David Starr Jordan, The Days of a Man: Being Memoirs of a Naturalist, Teacher 
<jnd Minor Prophet of Democracy (2 vols.: Yonkers on-IIudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Co.. 1922) II, 187 ff.; Joseph Jastrow, ‘*TT»c Endowment of Learning,” The Dial 
XXXVIII (May 16, X905J, 343*46; Howard Savage. Fruit of an Impulse: FoTtyfiya 
Years of the Carnegie Foundation, 1905*1950 (New York: Harcourt Brace. 1953); 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, Report of the President for the Year ended Sept. 

30 , J9j6 (Ncv,' York; Carnegie Corporation. 1936), 16 ff.; RainarJ B. Robbins, College 
Plans for Retirement Income (New York: ^lumbia University Press, 1940). x83» 1S9. 

»95. 207, 213 . 314. 2i 8. 220, 250. Tlic University of Toronto began its retirement 
s>itcm in 1691, Iboiigh it was not compulsory, and though the Umverxity itself con* 
tnbuted nothing to rctiianent. Ibid., siS; Delano D. Calvin, Queen's Unheruty at 
Kintiion: The first Century of a Scottuh Canadun Foundaiion. tSsi-iosi (Kingvton. 
Ontario: 'Oic 'I rustcct of the Unhetuty. 194»1, *4S-46; Clutlct B. Suvent. Hixtory 
0/ Victoria Uiuternty (Torunto: 'Use Utusenily of Toronto Press. 1952). 266. 
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But Carnegie’s major interest continued to be popular education 
and welfare. On October 3, 1913, the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, with an initial endowment of $10,000,000 in United States 
Steel Company securities, was incorporated, to be administered by 
trustees centered in Dunfermline. The scope of the new trust was 
broad. It was designed “for the improvement of the well-being of 
the masses of people of Great Britain and Ireland by such means 
as are embraced within the meaning of tlie word ‘charitable’ accord- 
ing to Scotch and English law, and which the Trustees may from 
time to time select [as] best fitted from age to age for securing these 
purposes, remembering that new needs are constantly arising as 
the masses advance.” The deed of trust further specified that the 
income was never to be used for purposes countenancing the insti- 
tution of war. The trustees took over the commitments Carnegie 
had made for the further giving of library buildings and organs. It 
moved into the field of rural libraries and special library services, 
including the provision of books for the blind. Other projects in- 
cluded the building of public baths and washhouses, the establishment 
of a Central Bureau of Employment for Women, centers to provide 
welfare services to mothers and children, and subsidies to the United 
Irish Women, whose program concentrated on rural welfare. Tlie 
Trust also supported the movement for the revival of Tudor music.** 
Comments in the British press were, generally speaking, both 
favorable and appreciative. As was to he expected, Punch could not 
r^ist a good-natured jibe: . . the name of the splendidly generous 
philanthropist who has subscribed £200,000 to provide all the in- 
a itants of ^ the Grand Sahara with niblicks has become public 
property, t is, as was generally apprehended, none other than our 
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of others, Carnegie sometimes felt that the benefaction that gave 
him the deepest satisfaction was the Hero Fund Commission. Es- 
tablished in 1904 to provide medals and grants of money from a 
$5,000,000 endowment for those who had suffered injury in heroic 
deeds involving others and for the widows and children of heroes, 
the deed of trust included in its scope Canada and Newfoundland 
as well as the United States. Carnegie made it clear that it was not 
designed to stimulate heroic action by putting a premium on hero- 
ism, for heroes, he insisted, never thought of reward. The Hero Fund 
was rather an evidence of Carnegie’s conviction that whereas the 
heroes of the barbarian past wounded or killed their fellows, those 
of our own civilized time served or saved others.*" 

The Hero Fund idea was extended to Great Britain— the trustees 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust taking over its administration. 
In due time it was offered to and accepted by France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Denmark. Na- 
tional commissions in each country administered the program. Ed^ 
ward VII of Great Britain thanked Carnegie in an autograph letter 
for this and for other Carnegie gifts, while Kaiser William II, whose 
advisors at first expressed hostility or skepticism regarding the idea, 
conveyed to Carnegie his appreciation of the donor s discrimination 
and his enthusiastic appreciation of the Fund."" 

The overseas benefactions of Carnegie, although primarily focused 
on the British Empire, reached to other countries in two spheres 
in addition to the hero funds. In his mind there were no natmnal 
boundaries to the benefits of scientific research to mankind. Thus 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, established in 1902 with an 
initial endowment of $10,000,000, subsequently to be enlarged, did 
not confine its program to the United States. Its publications in the 
fields of geophysics, terrestrial magnetism, astronorny, archaeology, 
embryology, and genetics, and in the historical and social sciences, 
circulated freely all over the world. And now and again the Institu- 
tion subsidized special researches conducted by such agencies as the 
Institute of Geophysical Inquiry at Johannesburg and the famous 
aquarium in Naples." Nor ivas this all. Convinced of the importance 
of investing in gifted scientists, Carnegie enabled Mane Curie, 
through a grant of $50,000, to probe more deeply into the nature 
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of radioactivity. To Robert Koch he gave $120,000 to enable him to 
extend his investigations in bacteriology.” 

The most truly international interest that Carnegie supported was, 
of course, the peace movement. His disapproval of war went back 
to his boyhood— his parents were disciples of Bright and Cobden 
and an uncle frequently spoke at peace meetings in Scotland. Possibly 
his conscience was troubled by tlie fact that some of his fortune 
rested on profits derived from the manufacture of armor plate. In 
any case, during the early years of the twentieth century he poured 
money into peace and arbitration societies, and supported lecturers, 
writers, and publications throughout the world. In 1907, at the re-^ 
quest of Andrew D. White and the Dutch government, he gave funds 
for a Temple of Peace which became the celebrated Peace Palace at 
The Hague. And he vigorously sponsored the idea of a league of 
nations vested with a police force to keep the peace. Carnegie 
also contributed generously to the Association for International Con- 
ciliation, an organization fathered by the Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant and promoted by Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University. To the many urgent requests to endow the peace cause 
with a large sum Carnegie responded with the remark that his 
money might “taint” the cause: “There is nothing that robs a right- 
eous cause of its strength mote than a millionaire's money." At the 
same time, the man who considered himself a practical realist, 
nKitated to endow a cause which many whom he admired, including 
Theodore Roosevelt, regarded as in the control of the “lunatic 
fringe of reformers.®* 


Two events probably led to a momentous decision to change his 
mind about giviiig more money to the peace cause. One was the 
examp e 0 win Ginn, the Boston textbook publisher, who in 
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position which President Taft took in a startling address in 1910 
in whieh he declared that all controversies, even those allegedly 
involving national honor, ought to be submitted to international 
arbitration/® 

In December, 1910, the world learned that Ginn s example had 
been followed on a grander scale by the establishment of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. Its assets, $10,000,000 
in United States Steel Company securities, skyrocketed, ironically, 
with the outbreak of the First World War. Carnegie chose a dis- 
tinguished hoard of trustees in which Nicholas Murray Butler was 
the guiding hand. Although Carnegie expressed the hope that the 
trustees would support President Taft’s program of unlimited arbitra- 
tion, he permitted them considerable leeway in what was done with 
the funds of the Endowment, having confidence in their common 
sense and being convinced that future action could not be determined 
with wisdom. He merely stipulated that the trustees should keep 
unceasingly in view” the one end, “the speedy^ abolition o in er 
national war between so-called civilized nations. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace devoted much 
attention to the juridical approach to the problem of peace and 
war. It subsidized the International Law Institute and reissued the 
great classics on international law. But it also allocated funds to the 
more popular peace societies in both America and Europe. It is- 
scminated materials designed to increase international understod- 
ing and good will, to teach nations to become better friends, llie 
Endowment also promoted international exchanges ecturcrs. 
Severely criticized by the more doctrinaire peace organizations tor 
what appeared to them to be an undue emphasis on juridiral pro- 
cedure and on scholarly literature, the Endowment liewcd its omi 
path and in so doing eontributed to an increase in knowledge in a 
sphere in which there was mueh ignorance and misunderstanding. 
It also gave prestige to an international movement commonly re- 
garded in every eoimtry as either impatriotie or unrealistic, or both. 
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Carnegie did not stop with establishing the Endowment. Sensing 
the importance of the religious impulse against war, he supported 
J. Allan Baker, an English Quaker, temperance reformer, and educa- 
tionist, in organizing the World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches. And in 1914 endovyed 
with hvo million dollars the Church Peace Union, an organization 
which included among its trustees Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
and which was designed to coordinate and strengthen the religious 
commitment to peace.” 

In the same year that Carnegie lent support to the Church Peace 
Union, the outbreak of the war in Europe struck a blow to his hope 
for international peace, a hope expressed in the provision in the deed 
of trust in the Carnegie Endowment that if and when peace became 
a reality, the funds were to be used to attack “the next most de- 
grading evil or evils." Meantime American philanthropy on the world 
stage had found continuing opportunities, both in recurrent natural 
disasters and in a little war which, in retrospect, seemed a curtain 
raiser to the great drama of 1914. 

‘•Curti, Pc4c« or War, 205. 
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A Little War and New Disasters 
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cessions to the Cuban rebels and by unofficial relief for the suffering 

^'^With her field operations in Turkey fresh in mind, Clara Barton 
was eager, in fact determined, to have the Red Cross control any 
relief for civilians in Cuba that might be undertaken. To that end, 
during the summer of 1897, she secured permission of the Spanish 
government for the Red Cross to distribute relief in Cuba under the 
terms of the Geneva Convention, to which both Spain and the 
United States were patties. But she also had to convince the Ameri- 
can government and public opinion in the United States that the 
Red Cross had a rightful claim to an exclusive control over any ex- 
peditions for the relief of Cuba. Throughout the summer of 1897 
she spared no efforts to quash the efforts of a group of women who 
were bent on equipping and sending a relief expedition to the Pearl 
of the Antilles. These ladies assumed the name of the National Relief 
Fund for Cuba. Miss Barton called them the "court ladies,” and in 
an interview with President McKinley she persuaded him to give 
these ladies no countenance.* 

With this potential rival out of the way, with evidence at hand of 
the increasing need in Cuba and of American interest in relief meas- 
ures, Clara Barton went to the Wliite House on November 30, 1897* 
It happened that President McKinley and Assistant Secretary of 
State Day were at the very moment discussing what could be done in 
Cuba— and they welcomed Miss Barton’s suggestions. She made it 
clear that the Red Cross would be glad to dispense relief if it bu^ 
tire approval of the administration and if American opinion \vas 
back of it. Within a month the President issued an appeal for funds 
and supplies for Cuban relief. 


Wanting to give as broad a base as possible to the fund raising, the 
n r t o ^^ands of a Central Cuban 
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time the American Red Cross was a relief-administering agency, not 
a fund-raising one, and that it had only a nominal relation to the 
loosely affiliated local and state auxiliaries.* 

It was clear that the Central Cuban Relief Committee must play 
a nonpartisan role in its fund raising and in its dispensation of reliet 
in Cuba. Tlie fact that the Red Cross had a hand m it would alone 
have made this necessary, for, according to the Geneva Conven- 
tion, Red Cross field work must be completely neutral en Pce 
conflicting parties, and must be governed by human need rafter 
than by any political, religious, or other consideration, n a i ion, 
the cooperation of Spanish authorities in Cuba was necessary for any 
relief work; hence the Committee had to avoid any show of sym- 
pathy with the revolutionists. Further, the American government 
was still following a nonintervention policy. If a re le progra 
Cuba was to reinforce this policy by lessening t , 

vention, then it was all the more necessary for the Committe 
neutral in its attitude toward the strife in the islan . nf 

Many Americans accepted the necessity and even o. 

a neutral dispensation of relief. Several governors ^ 

claimed the purely humanitarian nature of the en r Christian 
campaign ior funds.- This was also the position of *e 

Herald in its appeals for contributions.” At leas a (.jiev 

urged their fellow citizens to give on the ground that by ^ g 
would help President McKinley in his efforts to avoi . , , 

But the necessity of neutrality was on the who e a “ap m Jund 
raising since American opinion was increasing y pr to 

In such a situation appeals for funds for mere relief 'jore found to 
meet with criticism or apathy. Many Americans arg 
Committee was to -cooperate with Spanish “fficia s i 
one could he sure that relief would actually reac money into 

centrados. Others insisted that it was "o "eniove 

Cuba for relief when the only sensible thing o „ jt^^t 

fte cause of suffering-the cruelty of Spamsh rule From the stot 

Clara Barton fully appreciated by the Associated 

of nonpartisanship. At the time she was asKe y 
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Press for an endorsement of the appeal for funds made by President 
McKinley, she wrote in her diary: “the state of political feelings is 
such that a strong endorsement or a touching article might rouse 
opposition in the form of an accusation that his inaction m the 
recognition of ‘belligerent’ rights was the cause of that very suffering 
he is now so anxious to relieve. This would form an excuse for no 
giving anything and the energies of the people and the press would 
be spent on smart and vehement criticism.” * 

And so it was not surprising that governors in South Dakota and 
Washington and the chairmen of many state and local committees 
reported that relief aroused little enthusiasm since the public felt 
that justice, rather than charity, was needed.® The chairman of the 
committee in Wisconsin declared that the only way to get relief into 
Cuba was to shoot it in, and that his committee had not seen fit to 
bestir itself.’^*’ No doubt the Cuban juntas in the United States, 
which had raised considerable money for the struggle in Cuba, 
encouraged the feeling that relief was only a means for enabling 
Spain to continue her brutality.” 

The disadvantages imposed by the nonpartisan policy may, how- 
ever, have stimulated the Central Cuban Relief Committee to con- 
duct a spirited fund-raising campaign. It sent hundreds of postcards 
to editors, ministers, school administrators, women’s clubs, and 
business leaders urging the formation of local Cuban relief commit- 
tees. The Committee replied to endless inquiries about ways of send- 
ing food, clothing and medicine to the New York group. The Chris- 
tian Hcruld on its part printed a special appeal for contributions 
from the popular evangelist, Dwight L. Moody.” Several tons of 
food, medicine, and clothing were dispatched to Cuba, along with 
wsh rcmittancw. In some cases the United States government aided 
m the transit by providing shipping facilities. Consul General Lee, 
vho ^vas designated as the recipient, reported that nearly $200,000 

money and supplies reached the sufferers before the declaration 
ot on Spam on April 25, 1898.” 

Clara Barton had been asked by the New York Committee and the 
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State Department to go to Cuba to help distribute the shipments of 
food as these arrived. She gladly left Washington on February 6, 1898, 
accompanied by J. K. Elwell, who had lived in Santiago while con- 
nected with shipping interests and who had agreed to take charge of 
the warehouses and supplies in Havana. What began as a simple, 
unobtrusive effort to do the little that could be done to relieve the 
woes of the Cubans thus grew into a major enterprise. 

Tliat enterprise was hampered by friction within the Committee 
in New York. Dr. Louis Klopsch, proud of his role in the Christian 
Herald's activities during the Russian famine of 1892 and the Ar- 
menian massacre, could not understand Clara Barton’s insistence that 
the Red Cross have sole authority in the administration of relief in 
Cuba. He was perplexed when, after he had personally offered to send 
a hundred nurses to Cuba, Miss Barton advised the State Department 
to rejeet the proposal, which it did.’* Nor could Klopsch understand 
Clara Barton’s objection to his coming to Cuba to help with the 
relief operations. On her part, she felt that with her staff of twenty 
Red Cross workers, and the cooperation of the American consuls, 
she had the situation well in hand and that Klopsch, with his flair 
for publicity, would only complicate matters. 

But Dr. Klopsch was no one to be set aside easily, and he went 
to Cuba. In his impulsive way, believing in immediate action, he 
cut through what he termed red tape and wrote one thousand and 
two thousand dollar checks for relief in situations that seemed to 
him imperatively desperate.’* Consul General Lee, who remained 
somewhat cold toward Miss Barton, favored Dr. Klopsch. “He was 
in the hotel with the Consul-gen’I and nearly all the reporters, and 
made it headquarters for ail the malcontents he could engraft,’’ 
wrote Clara Barton, “and slung his money about like chips, and used 
us for a target night and day.” ’* He had, she told her nephew, “got 
his fangs in, and his slime over nearly every department and per- 
son. ... I never saw so complete a ruin of a good thing in so short 
a time.” ” It is true that Klopsch was openly critical of Miss Barton 
and that his criticisms, reaching New York, threatened to under- 
mine confidence in the campaign. Stephen Barton on the one hand 
urged his aunt to give all possible credit to Klopsch and on the other 

** Clara Barton Diary, Jan. 7, 1898. 

** Pepper, Louis Klopsch, ii5-»7. 

Clara Barton to Stephen Barton, April 14, 1896, Barton Papers, Box 33. 
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cabled him private advice: “Your actions displease me. Pray use 
moderation. Reports detrimental.” In a dramatic move Miss Bar- 
ton went to Washington and persuaded the State Department to 
give the Red Cross full management of relief. In the end Klopsch 
was in effect forced to resign from the Committee, 

This internal dissension did not, as Miss Barton had feared, ruin 
the relief efforts in Cuba. This was fortunate, because conditions 
cried for help.^® Wlren Miss Barton arrived in Havana on Febru- 
ary 9, 1898, she quickly concluded that the massacres of Armenia 
seemed merciful in comparison witli the scenes that here met her 
eyes: uprooted, starving people in military camps without adequate 
food, water or sanitation, orphaned children, rampant disease, the 
shadow of death everywhere. Consul General Lee estimated that at 
least 200,000 reconcentrados had died of starvation and disease."® 


Some giving proved ineffective. In two instances shipments of food 
—one from Kansas City and one from Philadelphia— neither of which 
had any connection with the New York Committee or with Red 
Cross, failed to reach the suffering civilian population. Tlie one 
from Kansas City fell into the hands of Spanish soldiers, the one 
from Philadelphia was sent back. Clara Barton on the other hand 
\ ^ goods beating the Red Cross mark were respected 

invariably met with courteous treatment 
-^"^^“can consular auUiorities also reported 
military and civil 

0 o' Hour, rice, and canned goods 
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ton to intervene in the struggle, declared that Miss Barton needed no 
endorsement from him. "I saw nothing to criticize, but everything 
to commend,” he continued. ‘‘Tlie American people may be assured 
that their bounty will reach the sufferers with the least possible cost 
and in the best manner, in every respect.” 

Wlien war between the United States and Spain seemed imminent. 
Miss Barton reluctantly followed the advice of Consul General Lee 
and left Cuba. Tlius American relief halted. But both she and the 
New York Committee felt that every effort should be made to re- 
sume the work that had been suspended. In Washington she urged 
this position on the State Department, which consented to the out- 
fitting of a relief ship and to Miss Barton’s return to Cuba to super- 
vise distribution. Tlie State of Tcxds, which the New York Commit- 
tee chartered and which bore 1,400 tons of food, medicines, and 
hospital supplies, with a Red Cross staff, left its moorings and headed 
toward Cuba. But two days later war was declared. 

It was thus necessary for the State of Texas to put in at Tampa, 
where Miss Barton joined it for most of the period in which it was 
marooned in that harbor. For several reasons it was unfortunate 
that she permitted herself thus to be stranded on the State of Texas. 
Her head and hand were needed at national headquarters in Wash- 
ington; the Committee had paid $15,000 in charter fees and most 
of the $12,000 spent in costs subsequent to the ship's leaving New 
York went into maintenance at Key West. Clara Barton in vain 
tried to. persuade Admiral Sampson to permit the State of exas 
to break through the blockade and precede the American ^^n™ 
invasion in Cuba, in order to administer, immediately, much needed 
civilian relief. The weeks of tedious waiting at Tampa and at Key 
West were, it is true, brightened by opportunities to help needy 
Cuban refugees and almost equally needy crews of captured Spanish 
prizes.““ But even these services only partly compensated for the 
expense, the frustration of waiting, and the problems of dealing with 
military and naval authorities who did not understand the official 
status the Red Cross presumably enjoyed since the ratification of the 
agreement between the American and Spanish governments atter 
war had been declared. “I feel,” Clara Barton confided to her diary, 
“in all this turmoil of ambition and strife for place, as if surrounded 
by a pack' of wolves. Their howls do not terrify, but they make me 

=1 Barton, The Red Cross, 539; Congressional Record, SSdi Cong,, id Scss., 1898, 
XXXI. Ft. 3, 
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And again: “Am so sore of heart that I can 


want to escape. 

scarcely carry the burden of lif e ” ** 

On June 20th, 1898, with the invasion of Cuba at last under way, 
the Sta/e of Texds was authorized to head for Guantanamo. Utterly 
inadequate provision had been made by the commissary and the 
medical corps for the armed forces: there was insufficient food for 
the able-bodied soldiers, insufficient hospital supplies for the sick 
and wounded. Clara Barton, who had come to succor Cuban civil- 
ians, was asked to provide cots, blankets, hypodermic needles, medi- 
cine, and food for American combatants. It was no easy thing, given 
the forbidding surf, to land small boats with provisions. It was still 
harder to transport them in commandeered mule teams, now under 
a broiling sun, now in downpouting torrents that made the wretched 
roads all but impassable. In spite of the difficulties the job was done. 
Clara Barton herself prepared food for the soldiers who had gone 
unfed because of the breakdown of the commissary. Tliere would be 
those to criticize her for this, needed as she was in Washington to 
direct larger activities and to try to straighten out tangles and misun- 
derstandings. But the story of what was done in Cuba for the Ameri- 
can armed forces, though it unfolded on foreign soil, is not properly 
part of the record of American philanthropies to other peoples.®' 

Tlie staff of the State of Texas did not to be sure limit its errand 
of mercy to first aid and to providing hospital facilities for American 
casualties in the dreadful days of the invasion. It turned to the 
work it had come to do, Tlie group fed thousands of Cuban refugees 
^ Siboncy, El Cano, and other towns. At Guantanamo fifty thousand 
Cubans received rations from the seemingly inexhaustible stores of 
the bidic 0/ Texas. In the first five days after the surrender of Santi- 
ago, the Red Cross, in addition to serving hot soup to ten thousand 
soldiers dafly, furnished food in bulk to thirty-two thousand haU- 
taivcd Cubans.” Tins work done. Miss Barton returned to Wash- 
ington. 

7 . 1898. 
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After painful negotiations with Washington officials and with the 
New York Committee Clara Barton returned to Cuba in April, 1899, 
to administer relief made possible by the remaining $50,000 in the 
treasury of the Central Cuban Relief Committee. Many felt that she 
was much too old for such sustained field work. Ugly rumors circu- 
lated to the effect that the financial affairs of the Red Cross were in 
bad order. Though these things deeply disturbed her, she again 
showed amazing vitality. Continued help in Cuba was indeed needed; 
she estimated that at least 50,000 children, unfed, unclothed, un- 
housed, roamed the streets of Havana. Her orphan asylums cared for 
at least two thousand of these unfortunate waifs. With the help of 
her staff and of prominent Cubans, Miss Barton also established a 
well-equipped hospital in the suburbs of Havana. And she strength- 
ened the local Cuban Red Cross organization. All this was appre- 
ciated in Cuba." 

Ingratitude stemmed rather from the growing body of critics 
within the American National Red Cross, who were concerned over 
the inadequate coordination between the central body in Washington 
and the state societies, over the tangles with government officials, 
and over what were regarded as other evidences of faulty leadership. 
Within a few years the Red Cross was to be reorganized under new 
leaders, with a closer tie to government. This reorganization was 
closely related to the experiences during the Spanish-American War 
and to the new role of world leadership on which the United States 
was embarking. But the reorganization and the growing work of the 
Red Cross in overseas benevolence did not entirely obscure the 
significance of what Clara Barton accomplished against great odds 
during the Spanish-American War and in the months that followed 
the armistice. 

In that aftermath in Cuba the Red Cross, to be sure, did not play 
a lone hand in relief activity. Nathan Straus, German-bom merchant 
associated with R. H. Macy and Company and well known for a 
spirited campaign for compulsory pasteurization of milk and for the 
establishment of milk stations in American and European cities, 
provided for pasteurized, refrigerated milk for the needy in Cuba. 
He was also responsible for transporting to Santiago an ice and water- 
distillation plant which distilled ao.ooo gallons of water and niaiiu- 
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facluted thirteen tons of ice each day^’ But tire = 1 ”=' A"" 
efforts to improve conditions in Cuba, Puerto Rtco, arid the Philip- 
pines were those of government offieials associated with the occupa- 
tion. Tliese efforts, which anticipated the Point Four program, 
properly belong in this story of the growth of private, rionoffici 
American overseas philanthropies.” 


Opportunities for the expansion of American giving abroad were 
not limited to the needs of the new territorial acquisitions. Natural 
disasters in various parts of the world continued to invite aid. i ore 
effective channels of communication, general prosperity in the coun- 
try, and the growing interest of the State Department in American 
relief in overseas catastrophes partly explain the steady dcvelopmen 
of the impulse of benevolence beyond our own shores. Tire more 
intimate relations of the Red Cross to the federal government after 
the reorganization of 1905 augmented the already existing voluntary 
channels for collecting funds. Prominent among these agencies were 
the chambers of commerce, the Philadelphia Citizens Permanent Re- 
lief Committee and, above all, the Christian Herald under the man- 
agement of the publicity-conscious humanitarian, Louis Klopsch. 

In the early years of the 20th century disasters in many places of 
the earth succeeded each other with breath-taking rapidity. On May 
12, 1902, President Roosevelt, in a special message to Congress, 
informed tliat body that "one of the greatest calamities of history 
has hefallen our neighboring island of Martinique." Tire city of St. 
Pierre, he continued, had virtually ceased to exist. Tlie American 
consul and his family were among the estimated 30,000 who lost 
their lives in the eruption of the volcano Pelee. Another 30,000 were 
homeless and hungry. The French government requested the United 
States to send as quickly as possible the means of transporting from 
t re stricken island those in danger of starvation,*” The Island of St. 

incent, a British possession, was also seriously stricken by a volcanic 
eruption. Before the year was over northern Sweden and, to n 
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greater degree, Finland, experienced .grave food shortages. As reports 
continued to come, vivid with harrowing details, the Christian Herald 
summoned its readers to help: “With famine raging in a Christian 
land, whose unfortunate people are totally unable to help themselves, 
it becomes the duty of other Christians to give every aid and com- 
fort to the strieken ones.” Dr. Klopseh, arriving in Finland on 
February 6, 1903, sent back reports of desperate need among the 
sick, the aged, and the children.^^ 

What happened in Finland was repeated three years later in Russia 
on a much larger scale. The Outlook reported in its issue of February 
23, 1907, that by the most conservative reports 20,000,000 souls 
were suffering for lack of food and from the diseases that accompany 
famine.®’ Nicholas Shishkoff, a recent member of the Duma, came 
to America to lay before the American people the plight of Russia 
and to stimulate fund raising.®* Other firsthand accounts, especially 
that of Leroy Scott, told of silent, empty barnyards, breadless houses 
and babies sucking vainly at shriveled breasts, of sobbing, desperate 
villagers prayerfully bowing in the snow and piteously crying out 
“Don’t forget us! I 3 o not forget the hungry ones.” The aftermath 
of the war with Japan and of the revolutionary uprising only added to 
and complicated the problem.®' Early in 1912 famine again stalked 
the Russian land with millions of peasants in the provinces border- 
ing on the Volga and Urals reported as eating weeds and bark and 
dying of scurvy and typhus.®’ The report of tlie Chief Medieal In- 
spector of Russia summed matters up: "In short, the Russian famine 
is rapidly assuming the dimensions of a terrible national calamity.” " 
Meantime floods in China brought famine in gargantuan propor- 
tions. Newspapers in the spring of 1901 reported the urgent need of 
relief. In taking the lead in calling for contributions. Dr. Klopseh 
reminded American Christians that, if missionaries were being un- 
justly maligned, deeds, not words, were the best counterarguments. 
"Our benevolence in India and elsewhere has been an object lesson 

Christian Herald XVI (Jan. 14, >90j)» }0, 
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to the Asiatic races/’ he declared.'" Tire American Minister to 
China, E. H. Conger, reported that the starving Chinese were de- 
vouring grass, leaves, bark, and even each other. Letters and cables 
from American missionaries confirmed these reports. In the spring 
of 1903 more than a million people in the K\vang Si province were 
said to be without any food at all.*" Francis Nichols, a young Jour- 
nalist whom the Christian Herald sent as its representative, wrote 
from the remote province of Shensi of the extensive sale of children 
and of flesh of human beings that had died of hunger. According 
to the best estimates Nichols could make, two and a half millions, 
or 30 per cent of Shensi’s population, were dead of starvation before 
the Empress Dowager took steps to get food over the mountain 
fastnesses and desert trails.** In 1910 and 1911 Kiangsi and Anhui 
provinces were devastated by still another famine, while bubonic 
plague swept over Manchuria.*- 

Following in the wake of the Russo-Japanese War, a famine that 
resulted from failure of the rice crop led to acute suffering among 
three quarters of a million people in the nortliem provinces of Japan. 
News of the calamity first reached America through missionaries, 
but the imperial government, sensitive though it was, admitted that 
relief from the outside would be a welcome supplement to its own 
measures, which included work projects. Despite the exigencies of 
war with Russia, the Japanese Red Cross had only recently sent 
5110,000 for the relief of San Francisco earthquake sufferers, and 
ns generosity was now recalled. In addition the Roosevelt adminis- 
ra on was eager, in the interest of national policy and international 
go^will, to have the American people respond to Japan’s need.*' 
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Latin America.** Reminding the country of the help San Francisco 
had received in a similar earthquake disaster. President Roosevelt 
asked his countrymen to give out of their abundance as others had 
given to us.*“ 

The earthquake at Valparaiso evoked far less interest and response 
than a similar but more far-reaching one in Sicily and Calabria in 
late January, 1908. Villages, towns, and cities in a fifty-square-mile 
area were wiped out: there was virtually nothing left of Messina, a 
city of 150,000. Official Italian estimates put the dead at 77,285: the 
job of digging out corpses from the debris and of getting rid of them 
took many months.*" Contributions and relief poured in from several 
parts of the globe in a disaster quickly recognized as the major one 
thus far in the new century. 

Other earthquakes, fires and famines nearer home followed one 
after the other in a never-ending sequence: in Jamaica (1907), in 
Mexico (1909), in Costa Rica (1910), in Haiti (1915), in Guatemala 
(1915), and San Salvador (1917).*' None of these disasters seemed 
so heart-rending, at least to the people in the northeastern part of 
the country, as the great fire resulting from the explosion of a muni- 
tions ship in Halifax harbor on the evening of December 6, 1917. 
The horror of a driving blizzard was superimposed on the fire that 
destroyed thousands of buildings, left homeless at least 8,000 men, 
women, and children and, according to official estimates, killed i,goo 
citizens and sailors. The ravages of pneumonia, which quickly set in, 
threatened to kill additional hundreds of people." 

Floods, as well as earthquakes and fires, added demands for help. 
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particularly those in France in 1910 “ And apart from these vicissi- 
tudes incidental to natural disaster, civil war with attending famine 
and pestilence struck Nicaragua with resulting calls for aid.*'® Tire 
revolution breaking out in Mexico in 1911 was also attended by wide- 
spread suffering that made still further demands on American benev- 
olence.“ 


These disasters did not exhaust the catalogue. Two tragedies, 
deeply rooted in history, provided in this period a curtain raiser to 
even greater ones that came to a bitter climax in the First World War. 
One was the outbreak of anti*Jewish pogroms in 1903 in Kishineff 
and, in the following years, in Odessa and other Russian cities. Many 
American Jewish leaders, including Oscar Straus, Cyrus L. Sulz- 
berger, Isaac Seligman, Adolph Kraus, Adolph Lewisohn, and Louis 
Marshall, spared no efforts in raising relief funds and in joining in 
protests to the State Department and to the Russian government it- 
self. 


But the name of Jacob Schiff leads all the rest. This devout Jew, 
who took seriously the commands of his religion to give to those in 
need, had come to New York in 1865 and in due course was a leading 
member of the famous banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Company. 
His philanthropic interests included the Metropolitan Museum, the 
free public library movement, the Charity Organization Society, the 
enry Street Settlement, the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the 
National Child Labor Committee, the Montefiore Hospital, Jewish 
scholarship, Tuskegee, Cornell, Columbia, Barnard, and a struggling 
ec mo opcal institute in Palestine which aroused his interest on a 
visit to that land in igo8. He was also a leader in the Red Cross en- 
wonder that Bishop Potter of the Episcopal 
as the York’s leading philanthropist and 
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Europe, Scliiff joined others in arranging for a public meeting in 
Carnegie Hall to raise funds for the Kishineff victims.'* In 1906 he 
joined Dr. Cyrus Adler in founding the American Jewish Committee 
to safeguard the civil and religious rights of Jews and to alleviate 
the consequences of persecution abroad as well as at home. Even be- 
fore tire great troubles of the First World War, succeeding crises, in- 
cluding those associated with the Balkan wars, invited sustained ef- 
forts to provide relief for persecuted and dispossessed Jews. 

The other tragedy was the renewed outbreak of the persecution 
of tire Armenian Christians in the Ottoman Empire. In 1909 it was 
estimated that between 20,000 and 30,000 Christians were slaugh- 
tered despite the more tolerant attitude of the Young Turks who had 
come into partial power. Ambassador John G. A. Leishman reported 
the plight of homeless and penniless widows and orphans entirely 
dependent on greatly needed charity.'* But these atrocities were only 
a prelude to those of 1914-1915 which were to include Turkey, Persia, 
and the Russian Caucasus, and which possibly claimed more than a 
million victims. 

To meet all these overseas disasters, crowding so closely one on 
the other as to be virtually endemic, the established agencies for 
fund-raising and relief activities again swung into action. These in- 
cluded the mote or less independent Citizens Permanent Relief Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia, which was especially alert after the Marti- 
nique earthquake and during the Russian famine." Included also 
were such business organizations as the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. Its president, Morris Ketchum Jessup, trusting that his 
action would be confirmed, purchased on his own responsibility sev- 
eral cargoes of grain which he dispatched to Martinique on the oc- 
casion of the earthquake and fire in igoz." The New York Mer- 
chants Association Committee raised over $8,000 as a contribution 
for the relief of suffering in the Valparaiso earthquake. Members of 
the New York business community who contributed to the fund in- 
cluded such well-known banking, mining, and export firms as Spencer 
Trask and Company ($250), Lanman and Kemp {$1,000), James 

®*New Yorfc Times, May 29, 1903. 
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Speyer and Company ($2,500), M. Guggenheim Sons ($5,000) and 

W.R.Graee and Company ($ 10 , 000 ).’* , 

For Bood relief in Franee the Ameriean Chamber of Commerce 
raised $38,000, the largest contributor being J. Pierpont Morgan Corn- 
pany.” The American Chamber of Commerce sent approximately 
$25,000 for relief of the Sicilian earthquake victims. After the earth- 
quake in Costa Rica, the United Fruit Company, which had made 
big profits from its enterprise in this country, contributed the rela- 
tively small sum of $11,000 for relief.” In the great famine in Chma 
in 1906 Edward H. Harriman of the Union Pacific and Marvin 
Hughitt of the Chicago and Northwestern arranged to have their 
roads transport freight-free 1,000 tons of produce from the midwest 
to San Francisco.®^ 

During the Mexican troubles of 1911 and the following years, 
American corporation interests, with investments equalling a billion 
dollars, formed the National Mexican Relief Committee of the Red 
Cross. As American property suffered and American lives were lost, 
and as the clamor for intervention mounted, the Committee was in- 
evitably involved in public discussion, the more so by reason of its 
composition. Us president was William C. Potter of the Guaranty 
Trust, who had also been general manager in Mexico City of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company. Prominent also in the 
Committee were Joseph Cudahy of Chicago and the Guggenheims. 
Tire funds raised by the Committee, supplemented by those con- 
tributed in a general Red Cross appeal, seem to have been only a 
minor factor in the tangled skein of American-Mexican relations.®* 


in earlier campaigns for funds for overseas disasters, communi- 
ties aving a special proximity or feeling a special obligation, played 
more active parts than did others. Thus San Franciscans, Nvith their 
own disaster and the foreign relief which had been so welcome fresh 
in mind, and with some interest in the west coast of South America, 
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responded immediately to the cry for help in the Chile earthquake 
of 1907 with a contribution of $ro,ooo.®’ New Englanders and 
New Yorkers similarly took the lead and carried the main relief bur- 
den at the time of the Halifax fire in 1917. Also, as might have been 
expected in view of the generous contributions of Irish-Americans 
during the famines in their homeland in the 1840’s and the i88o’s, 
immigrant groups often formed special committees for raising funds 
when widespread distress was reported in the countries of their nativ- 
ity. The some 300,000 Finnish-Americans, mostly humble and poor 
folk, formed, under the leadership of Dr. Oskar Henrik Sorsen, a 
Finnish Central Relief Committee of the Western States which dis- 
patched funds from the slender savings of its constituents. So, too, 
Swedish-American groups responded to the cry for help in the famine 
which at the same time struck the northern provinces of their mother- 
land.®* In 1906, in much the same way, Japanese-Americans organ- 
ized to collect funds for the relief of the famine in Japan. The same 
year a general Relief Committee of Italian-Americans, in the or- 
ganization of which William Randolph Hearst took a leading role, 
indefatigably collected donations for the relief of sufferers in the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius.®* 

The precedent of forming a special committee in a given crisis was 
followed in these years, the most notable example being the Russian 
Famine Relief Committee of igo8. Its secretary was the Reverend 
Samuel J. Barrows, a Unitarian, editor of the Christian Register, and 
leader in civil service and prison reform movements. Barrows steered 
a path made particularly rough by the argument on one hand that 
the famine was the result of revolutionary agitation and, on the other, 
that it stemmed from the incompetence of a hopelessly reactionary 
regime. The Committee, which included prominent business men 
and charity leaders, raised approximately $75,000.““ Most of the sub- 
scriptions were in comparatively small amounts. “It was apparent in 

Foreign Relations, 1906, Pt. 1, 157. Tlie gift ultimately rose to over $15,000: 
Ibid., 159. 
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this as in nearly all popular collections,” Barrows observed “that the 
people who have small fortunes find it easier to part with their money 
tlian those who have large ones. Many gifts,” he added, were ac- 
companied by expressions o£ deep interest for the Russian people.^ 
Two organizations loomed larger than all the others iti fund raising 
and in exerting some measure of supervision over administering the 
relief. Each brought to the campaigns of the period between the 
Spanish'American War and tlie First World War the experience o 
relief activities in earlier disasters and each cooperated with the 
other. These were the Christum Herald, with its indefatigable, en- 
thusiastic, practical, ‘Twentieth century captain of philanthropy, Dr- 
Louis Klopsch, who regarded himself as a partner of God in meeting 
human needs in times of distress; and the reorganized American Red 
Cross, now more tightly affiliated with the federal government and 
led by Mabel Boatdman and Ernest P. Bicknell. 

Even before the death in 1902 of the Reverend De. Witt Talmage, 
Klopsch had shouldered the main burden of the fund-raising and 


relief campaigns of the Chrisfidn Herald. Of the $132,000 sent to 
Nor\vay, Sweden, and Finland in the famine of 1902-1903, Klopsch s 
campaign was responsible for $77,000, mostly in small gifts.®* His 
efforts in raising relief for the Japanese famine in 1906 were praised 
by President Roosevelt, who wrote; “You have raised $100,000, and 
you have rendered a very real service to humanity and to the cause of 
international good-will." The total of the Herald’s contributions in 
the Japanese famine actually added up to $241,822,°“ In the Chinese 
famine of 1906-1908 the Christian Herald collected $427,323 from 
149,000 contributors, a substantial proportion of America's contri- 
bution which in turn made up two-thirds of the total funds, Chinese 
orcign, raised for relief.*® Expressing appreciation for the gifL 
a imcsc mandarin told the Christian Herald’s representative, Moyer 
li. Uuucan, that “Few of Urcse people ever heard of America before 
tins famine relief began. Tlicy will always remember it as the land of 
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The Christian Herald." ” The paper’s gifts to famine-ridden India 
totaled $700,000. When King Victor Emmanuel II of Italy asked 
Klopsch the average donation making up the $71,000 contribution 
for relief of the Messina earthquake victims, the fund-raiser replied 
“$2.75.” The king seemed incredulous when Klopsch added that 
within fifteen years the Christian Herald had collected and disbursed 
over $3,000,000.” 

In all these campaigns, as in those of the 1890’s, Klopsch appealed 
for donations by giving his readers concrete, graphic, and illustrated 
accounts of distress and by assuming that they would gladly give 
suflttciently to cover the sums he had immediately cabled to mis- 
sionaries or consular officials on learning of pressing need. His rela- 
tions with contributors remained personal, even intimate. Every name 
and the amount given, no matter how small, appeared in the paper’s 
columns. Sometimes a special representative was sent to the spot to 
report details and to supervise the distribution of funds and supplies. 
Klopsch himself, at his own expense, went to Finland, Sweden, and 
Italy in connection with the Herald’s contributions to disaster relief 
in those lands. If funds were not used up in a given case, what was left 
was handed to missionaries for the care of orphans or allocated to 
the orphanage at Nyack, New York, in which Klopsch took a special 
interest. 

All in all, there was little overstatement in the claim of one of his 
biographers that, more than anyone else, Klopsch taught the Ameri- 
can people the lesson of giving dimes and dollars for large-scale 
overseas disaster relief.” Irving Bacheller summed up the signifi- 
cance of Klopsch in memorable, if somewhat purple, words: “Mainly 
he preached with bread; he prayed with human kindness; he blessed 
with wheat and corn. His best missionaries were loaded ships; his 
happiness was in mitigated pain. His week-day was as holy as his 
Sabbath, his office as consecrated as his church. . . 

In this period the Red Cross, with which Klopsch had better rela- 
tions than in the Cuban episode, steadily moved to the front as a 
major agency in overseas relief despite the fact that its activities were 
Pepper, Louis Klopsch, i8o-8t. 
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confined to fund raising, with tiie exception of the Italian earthquake 
disaster, when it took the field. Both before and after its reorgamza- 
tion in 1905 its management was free to respond to requests tor help 
in natural disasters, insofar as its resources permitted. Between 1900 
and 1909 its smaller contributions included earthquake relief tor 
Kingston, Jamaica ($5,381), the Russian famine sufferers ($9,000), 
the Chileans at the time of the Valparaiso disaster ($9,844), the sur- 
vivors from the eruption of Vesuvius ($16,226), and the Arme- 
nian victims of Turks and Kurds ($29,500). The larger gifts included 
the $245,865 for famished Japanese, the $327,897 for the Chinese in 
the famine of 1906, and the $986,378 for the Sicilian and Calabrian 
earthquake, the latter being the largest sum that any national Red 
Cross transmitted to tlie Italian Red Cross. In all, the American Red 
Cross contributed $1,640,186 for natural disaster relief abroad in the 
period. It was a record in part made possible by the reorganization of 
1905 which resulted in closer and more effective relations between 
the central office and the state and local auxiliaries.” 

But in civil disturbances the Red Cross was less free to act. This 
resulted from the close tie-up with the federal government which re- 
sulted from the reorganization: tlie President of the United States 
now became its president and members of the State Department 
scr\'cd on key committees. In theory the Red Cross was still com- 
mitted to serve without reference to religion, race, or national politics 
and interest. In fact, when national interest was involved in foreign 
civil disturbances, the Red Cross tended to become an arm of the 
federal goverament. This was evident in the Mexican Revolution of 
1911 and in disturbances in the Central American and Caribbean 
^untiics. Nevertheless, the overseas activities of the American Red 
Cross were of importance in themselves and by reason of the valuable 
experience stored up for the services needed and rendered during the 
iMist World War.” 


One innovation in tlic Red Cross activities in the period hebveen 
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at best a mere drop in the bucket in terms of actual need. In 1911 
the Red Cross, with the approval of the State Department and the 
Chinese government, sent an American engineer, Charles Davis 
Jameson, to study and report on the feasibility of flood control in 
the Hwai area. Jameson finished his preliminary survey in the spring 
of 1913, and the way was open to further planning. With the ap- 
proval of Congress an army engineer. Colonel William S. Sibert, was 
lent to continue the work. The Red Cross, with the active coopera- 
tion of Paul Reinsch, American Minister in Peking, did what it could 
to interest international bankers in lending China $30,000,000— the 
estimated cost of what had come to be known as the Hwai River 
Conservancy Project. But neither the bankers nor the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which had been working on health problems in the 
Philippines and China, were willing to move in. The outbreak of war 
in 1914 postponed until the 1920’s further discussion of what was 
designed by the Red Cross to be a fundamental approach to the whole 
problem of flood and famine in China.” 

Related both to the program of the Red Cross and, more directly, 
to the new sense of world responsibility, was the enlarged role the 
government took in overseas relief. Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, and 
Wilson all responded to disaster abroad by inquiring whether Ameri- 
can aid was needed and, if such was the case, by appealing to the 
American people for funds to enable the Red Cross to move in.’* 
Moreover, the government was more liberal than in earlier days in 
providing both transport for produce to famine and pestilence-stricken 
areas and in appropriating funds for direct relief. There was little 
debate in Congress over the propriety of appropriations for such ends. 

Thus, when President Roosevelt requested $500,000 for aid for 
the earthquake sufferers in the 1902 disasters in Martinique and St. 
Vincent, Congress quickly responded by appropriating $200,000 and 
by authorizing the use of Army and Navy transports, personnel, and 
supplies. On May 14, 1902, the USS Dixie sailed from New York 
with rations and cash. Other relief ships followed.” At the time of 

Foreign Rclaiiotts, 1914, 95*i*9; Paul Rdnsch, An American Diplomat in China 
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the earthquake in Jamaica in 1907 Congress prornptly ^ 

resolution authorizing the distribution of provisions ^om Navy 
stores. The Missouri and the Indiana, tire same ships ^at carried 
food to the Russians in 1892 served again in a similar capaci^. 
the 1907 famine in China the produce collected by the Christian 
Herald and the Red Cross was, by authorization of Congress, dis- 
patched on the Buford, the same Army transport that m 1919 was M 
take 248 reluctant deportees to Russia.*' In 1911, when famine 
again ravaged a large area in China, Congress authorized the ex 
penditure of $50,000 for transport services.*' Aid was also furnished 
in disasters in Nicaragua and Haiti. " 

But the appropriation in 1909 of $800,000 for the purchase 0 
building materials to replace some of the homes destroyed by tlie 
Messina, Sicily, earthquake and for other relief was on a truly un- 
precedented scale.®^ In this instance Navy personnel supervised the 
construction of the 3,000 cottages that testified to American official 
benevolence.** Finally, American consular and diplomatic officials 
took an increasingly active part in the distribution of funds and other 
relief, notably after the earthquakes of Chile and Jamaica and in the 
Chinese famines of 1906 and 1911. Tlie outstanding example of ini- 
tiative and sustained supervision on the part of foreign service officials 
was, however, in the Messina earthquake catastrophe, when Consul 
Bayard Cutting and Ambassador Lloyd Griscom organized resident 
Americans in relief committees, hastened to the scene of disaster, 
and directed the use of American unofficial as well as official con- 
tributions.** 

Tire larger part taken by American government officials in over- 
seas relief activities ^vas paralleled by continued reliance on indig- 
enous organizations at the receiving end. In cases in which the na- 
tional Red Cross enjoyed a good reputation, as in Japan, funds were 
Foreign Itclaiions, 1907, $5869. 
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turned over to and administered by these agencies. Where the na- 
tional Red Cross was reputed to be partisan, as in Russia, or in- 
efficient, as in Italy, greater reliance was put on other agencies. Such 
agencies were the Finnish Central Relief Committee, made up largely 
of Lutheran ministers and local business men, the United Zemstov 
Relief Association, the Free Russia Economic Society, and the 
Friends of Russian Freedom. In Italy American officials and the 
American Red Cross, which on this occasion took the field, cooperated 
with the Italian government in relief work. In China and Turkey 
missionaries acted as almoners. To keep an eye on things and to give 
firsthand reports to donors, Klopsch followed earlier precedents in 
going to Finland and Italy and in sending representatives to China. 
Samuel Barrows, a leader in fund raising for the Russian famine 
sufferers, also went to Russia to give direct reports on conditions 
and on relief administration. 

Tlie records examined contain some evidence of discontent on the 
part of donors or recipients. The American Minister in Valparaiso 
reported that Chilean officials handed out relief to individuals and 
that the method of so doing left a good deal to be desired." In 
Russia the government, fearful that voluntary organizations might, 
if permitted to distribute relief funds, disseminate revolutionary 
propaganda, kept things in its own hands until the ineptitude of the 
bureaucracy and the demoralization of the Red Cross led to the de- 
cision to entrust relief to voluntary agencies. Americans in Russia 
reported that the well to do gave little to the stricken until they had 
been made aware of conditions by American contributions.®' Italian 
authorities were critical of Katharine Davis’s work program on the 
ground that no one who could get relief without toil would work.'® 
Many felt that the Americans in building their own type of cottages 
with materials sent from the States paid too little attention to Italian 
tastes and customs. But the chief criticism of the extensive field relief 
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activities of the Americans in Sicily and Southern Italy was that m 
maintaining a secular policy in the orphan asylums that were estaO- 
lished. Catholic sensibilities were disregarded.®" 


In each relief episode government officials and reigning monarchs 
expressed deep appreciation for American contributions in produce, 
gold, and services. Such official expressions must of course be tahen 
at something less than face value. Yet many evidences suggest that 
appreciation was deeper than surface politeness. The King and Queen 
of Sweden in the audience given to Louis Klopsch were ‘ moved to 
tears” on hearing that many thousands of Americans had contributed 
for the relief work.®" The King and Queen of Italy were in no sense 
perfunctory in their expression of appreciation when they received 
Klopsch. For what he did for the Japanese famine sufferers, he re- 
ceived tlie order of the Rising Sun and the written thanks of Japanese 
governors.*'' Tlie governor of Shensi Province in China told Francis 
Nichols that he had doubted that Christianity taught men to forgive 
those that wronged them, but that he was inclined to believe this 
might be true in view of the famine relief sent in so soon after the 
Boxer attack on westerners. He also asked Nichols’ advice as to how 
famines might be prevented and although he admitted that the pro- 
posal— railroads— would bring in more of the foreigners he so much 
disliked, he was sufficiently impressed by the advice not to oppose 
new means of transportation.** 


^Vhen the Empress Dowager arrived in this starving land with 
10,000 in her retinue she showed her feelings in ways strange to us 
but definite. She had prominent mandarins who had failed in relief 
administration beheaded. She also directed that every facility be 
given the missionaries who had come with funds for buying food for 
the staging and expressed her gratitude for the generosity of the do- 
nors. More meaningful were the expressions of appreciation of those 
Nichols \ias reasonably sure that two- 
Am,^ *"^^^bitants of Shensi had never heard of America before 
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really a friend, and whose people, though barbarians, are strangely 
kind.””’ 

Louis Klopsch wrote home from Finland that "wherever we stopped 
for the night, crowds gathered under our windows, singing songs of 
welcome, bringing flowers, and on our appearance, telling us, in a 
strange language, how sincerely they appreciate the great goodness 
of the American people in the hour of Finland’s direst need.” 'The 
American construction of a hospital, a school, orphanages and 3,000 
cottages in Sicily not only afforded desperately needed relief but, in 
the words of Reginald R. Belknap, former naval attachd at Rome, 
“was a dashing enterprise, almost spectacular, and it made a great 
impression. . . .” One handsome old Italian, in expressing grati- 
tude for the American effort not only to relieve immediate want but 
to help his countrymen help themselves, remarked: "That grand and 
majestic country, America, is not egotistical; what vibrant sympathy 
it has shown our country! We are egotists, it is the curse of our people; 
but I revere America most, for the wondrous new science that has 
come from there.” ”” 

What was done in the period between the Spanish-American War 
and World War I was both inadequate and minor in relation to the 
need. But voluntary giving and, to a larger extent than ever before, 
government action, saved the lives of tens of thousands in all quarters 
of the globe. The value of American aid in keeping up the hope 
and courage of those in need can not be calculated, any more than 
can the as yet meager efforts at stimulating self-help. But the nation 
now had the habit of giving, and organizations with which to meet 
new emergencies such as those brought by the Great War. 
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The Great War 


Only a tiny fraction of the philanthropic giving that the First 
World War evoVed in America before the government became a bel- 
ligerent was channeled into efforts to stop the combat through neutral 
mediation. The Women’s International Committee for Permanent 
Peace, led by Jane Addams, promoted this idea but found it hard to 
enlist financial support for publicizing it. The Carnegie Endowment, 
one of the two foundations committed by its charter to working for a 
peaceful world, turned down all proposals to embark on any stop-the* 
war movement. Its directors were convinced that peace was possible 
only after Germany and her allies had been thoroughly crushed. 

But the feeling that something ought to be done did enlist the 
interest of a great industrialist not hitherto known for philanthropic 
activities. Henry Ford, believing that the war was senseless and un- 
necessary', had from the start shown his colors. He had, among other 
things, given liberal support to the pacifists’ widespread circulation 
of Congressman Clyde Tavenner’s exposure of the relationship be- 
tween munitions interests and preparedness groups. And in the au- 
tumn of 1915 Madame Rosika Schwimmer, the Hungarian feminist 
and jounialist who had been active in the Women’s Peace Party, 
and Louis Lochner, an internationally-minded journalist, persuaded 
urn to make a bold, dramatic stroke for peace by giving world-wide 
publicity to tlic idea of continuous neutral efforts at mediation.^ 

or invited a number of able and prominent Americans to sail with 
bun to the neutral countries of Europe, in order to stir up public 
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opinion and to pressure neutral governments to offer continuous 
constructive mediation. The invitation was accepted by a few well- 
known public figures, including Jane Addams (whom illness even- 
tually prevented from going), S. S. McClure, the publisher, and Judge 
Ben Lindsey of Denver. But most of the hundred “peace pilgrims” 
were not widely known to the public: ministers, feminists, socialists, 
single taxers, lecturers and college students— some of whom later said 
that they went along “for the ride.” 

Madame Schwimmer, convinced that the peace cause had been 
presented in too dull and gray a manner, believed that it could be 
made as colorful and exciting as war itself. But a skeptical and light- 
hearted press presented what was intended to be color and drama as 
a mismanaged crusade of “noisy adventurers and ludicrous dreamers.” 
It exploited to the full the disagreements of participants over the 
issue of preparedness, for which President Wilson had come out, 
and played up Ford’s decision to leave the peace ship at Christiania 
as evidence of a complete fiasco. 

Actually, the expedition established a Conference for Continuous 
Mediation which served both as a clearinghouse and a sounding 
board. It culled from the press of belligerent countries items indicat- 
ing a desire for peace along liberal, constructive lines and circulated 
these, in translation, in other belligerent lands. The Conference also 
publicized such slogans and ideas as peace without victory (before 
Wilson adopted it), self-determination of peoples, disarmament, and 
a league of nations." 

Ford’s attitude toward the affair was curiously ambivalent. On be- 
ing told that he had spent $465,000 on the expedition, his response 
was, “Well, we got a million dollars worth of advertising out of it, and 
a hell of a lot of experience.” ’ When David Starr Jordan tried to re- 
kindle his interest, he found Ford unresponsive.* Twenty-five years 
later, however, on the eve of another war. Ford rvrote, “It seems to 
me that with the ocean full of warships, we can afford to remember 

* This is based largely on the account in Merle Curti, Peace or War: T/ic American 
Struggle, 1536-1936 (New York: Norton, 1936), 236, 241-46 and on the Louis Lochner 
collection in the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

5 Allan Nc\-ins and Frank Ernest Hill, Ford. %*ol. II: Expansion and Challenge, jgjj- 
J933 (New York: C. Scribner's Sons, 1954-57), 53*54- Ford later confided to Erwin C. 
Pipp that on the voyage he had discoscred potential markets for his tractor and. also, 
the cause of the War — the jesvs — an illusion which, in the words of Nnins and lldl, 
"He was later to act upon most unhappily." Ibid., 54- 

* Dasid Starr Jordan, T/ic Days of a Man ... (a vols.; Yonkers: World Book, *922) 
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that there was once a peace ship. At least we 
not decrease the love that was in the world.” “ 


who sailed in 1915 


did 


The disinclination of Americans to support stop-the-war mov - 
ments did not mean that they were indifferent to the sufferings re- 
sulting from the holocaust. But organized American philanthropy 
was poorly prepared for large-scale fund-raising and relief programs. 
The American Red Cross in 1914 had only 150 chapters and 20,000 
members despite the progress that had been made since its reorgan 
ization. It at once appealed to its constituent chapters to raise funds 
for relief. In accord with its tradition of neutrality and of providing 
medical aid and hospitalization to combatants it offered to help its 
sister societies in all belligerent countries. Mabel T. Boardman, the 
principal executive officer, proposed the dramatic step of chartering 
a vessel flying the Red Cross and American flags to transport hospital 
supplies, doctors, and nurses to each of the belligerent nations.® 

On September 12, 1914, the Red Cross, referred to by the press 
as "the Mercy Ship,” sailed from New York with 170 doctors and 
nurses and with equipment for establishing hospital bases. A consid- 
erable part of the press applauded the undertaking, though some 
critics declared that it was chiefly a means of advertising the Red 
Cross and that the aid given would inevitably be too slight to warrant 
the cost and the headaches involved in fitting American personnel 
into the medical services of the belligerent armed forces. Between 
the outbreak of the war and America’s entrance in the spring of 19^7 
the Red Cross made 341 shipments of supplies valued at over a mil" 
lion and a half dollars of which all but $300,000 went to the Allied 
countries. The sixteen Red Cross hospital units with 75 surgeons 
225 nurses established in England, France, Belgium, Russia, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Serbia provided aid for over 20,000 
seriously sick and wounded.^ Ernest Bickndl, a highly placed Red 
ross official, writing ten years after the experience, suspected that 
the countries accepting the units found that "the accompanying re- 
sponsibihtiw largely outweighed the benefits.” * Tlie conditions ih 
the improvised hospitals under which the American doctors and 
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nurses worked were “cramping and irritating”: a former school of 
technology in Kiev, a theater in Germany, a casino in France, a to- 
bacco warehouse in Serbia. On the other hand, the Red Cross units 
familiarized European army medical authorities with the high stand- 
ards of American hospitals. Notwithstanding friction, the units also 
did something to develop a basis of mutual respect and understand- 
ing not only for the Red Cross but for the United States government 
in its later associations with its allies. And many diaries, letters, and 
reports of nurses indicate that despite obstacles these women often 
found their work “deeply satisfying." ^ The hospital units were given 
up after the first year, partly because the initial generosity of the local 
chapters had waned and partly because of difficulties imposed by the 
Allies in permitting the transit of supplies and personnel to the 
Central Powers.^ 

Meantime it was decided that the Red Cross might appropriately 
aid civilian sufferers in war-burdened countries. In cooperation with 
the Rockefeller Foundation the Red Cross undertook to combat a 
typhus epidemic in Serbia. On March 15, 1915, Dr. Richard P. Strong, 
professor of tropical medicine at Harvard, with a staff of fifty emi- 
nent physicians and sanitarians, sailed from New York on this er- 
rand of mercy. The success in checking the scourge was a major 
victory both for medicine and human! tarianism.” 

The Rockefeller Foundation, still sensitive because of the sus- 
picion that progressives in and out of Congress felt toward it at the 
time it sought a federal charter, had entered on a program of relief 
activity in Europe before the Serbian campaign against typhus. 
Shortly after the war broke out it chartered a ship and sent a cargo 
of food to Belgium. Concerned over living conditions among the 
civilian populations of both allied and central powers, the Founda- 
tion, in October, 1914, appointed a War Relief Commission. Its 
chairman. Dr. Wicklyffc Rose, director of the Foundation’s Interna- 
tional Health Commission, and its staff, which included Ernest Bick- 
nell of the Red Cross, toured several European countries and re- 
ported on conditions and needs. *riic Commission also interested 

'Poilia D. Kcraodlc, The Red Cross Nurse in Action, 1882.1945 (New Yoil: 
Harper. 1949), 103, 105 S- .. . .1. 1. 

‘»Tlic Red Cross continued, howerer, to prrnidc supplies to the hospitals of the 
bclliEercnts. In addition to the Red Cross hospital units, seicral others, the largest 
heins that organired and supported by llanard, aided the medical sendees of the 
llritish and French armies. 
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itself in the support of demonstration hospital units and in the pli^rt 
oTwar prisoners. All in all. the Foundation a s.gmficant rok 

in relief activities, allocating a generous portion of the 5 “-°°°’ 
it was to spend before the war was over, to tins part of '.‘s 'W FO 
gram. Looking back over this feverish early period m 
Lk priority over all other activities- Dr. George E. Vincent, Presiden 
of the Foundation, declared that the long, exhausting and trequenriy 
frustrating task was necessary and probably worthwhile. But he co 
not help thinking of the creative work which tlie money and e 
thus expended might have resulted in had the Foundation been a 
to work in a world of reason and sanity 

In addition to the Red Cross and the Rockefeller Foundation, 
three other well-established organizations representing diverse socia 
groups developed overseas relief programs during the years of neu 
trality. The Daughters of the American Revolution made over 450^ 
000 items consisting of surgical supplies, hospital garments and 
knitted wear for the Red Cross and other organizations; American, 
British, and French. The DAR also contributed in cash more than 
$400,000 to agencies engaged in relief work. In the autumn of 19^4 
the Christian Science Church organized a War Relief Committee 
which raised over $100,000 for the needy, regardless of religious affih* 
ation, in Germany, England, France, and countries in eastern Eu- 
rope. At the other end of the social spectrum the Salvation Army 
under tlic vigorous leadership of Commander-in-Chief Evangeline 
C. Booth appealed for old linen which was washed, sterilized and 
tolled into more than a million bandages. Its members operated 
ambulances in France, set up ‘‘huts” for rest and recreation, and es- 
tablished homes for destitute children." 

Tlicse established organizations which developed relief programs 
worked closely with the ad hoc agencies that were set up to meet 
pressing needs. Two of these owed their inspiration and success to 
M>Ton Hcriick, American Ambassador to France. This Cleveland 
'v>cr, anker, and railroad magnate was instrumental in convert- 
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iiig the American Hospital in Paris into a "military ambulance,” 
the French terai for an emergency war Iiospital. At Herrick’s instance 
well-to-do Americans in Paris shouldered responsibility for contribut- 
ing or for obtaining from friends in the States the $400,000 necessary 
to expand and maintain the hospital for a year. It was said that every 
American in Paris worked, subscribed, and got others to give to the 
hospital. 

Tire American Ambulance Hospital fathered the American Am- 
bulance Field Service, which attracted such medical leaders as Crile 
of Cleveland and Cushing of Boston. Impressed by the reputation of 
the American work, the British ordered that all badly wounded of- 
ficers be sent to the "Ambulance” to the limit of its capacity.’* The 
success of the work depended not only on Herrick and the American 
colony in Paris, especially the Reverend Samuel N. Watson of the 
American Church of the Holy Trinity,'* but on generous contribu- 
tions including, among others, those of Mr. and Mrs. John Drexel 
and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. James Stillman turned over his 
large Paris home as an auxiliary to the American Ambulance.’* 

Soon after the outbreak of the war, organizations of almost every 
imaginable kind were formed in America to send aid to the suffering 
in Europe, especially in France and Belgium. Relief societies of 
Americans in France also sprang into action. Confusion threatened 
as huge sums and thousands of packages reached the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the American Embassy in Paris, which were 
unprepared to deal with such matters. Having in mind the need of 
making sure that the relief funds and supplies reached those most in 
need of them, that those who had given their money be protected, 
and that the good name of the United States be safeguarded, Her- 
rick proposed, early in November, 1914, that the Americans who 
had helped repatriate tens of thousands of stranded fellow country- 
men form a elearing house to handle American contributions effi- 
ciently. With the approval of the Paris and Washington governments, 
the group organized the Ameriean Relief Clearing House. It secured 
the promise of the French Line to transport provisions across the 

Bentley Moff’, Myrtvi T. Herrick, Friend of France (Garden City.' 
Doubleday, Doran, 19^9), 133-42, 191-92. 

Samuel N. Watson, Those Paris Years: "With the World at Cross-Roads (Chicago, 
New York: Fleming H. Re%ell, 1926), 218 if, 
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Legion of Honor who had died for France. 
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seas, of the French government to admit them 
of tire French railroads to transport them to specified 
points. The Clearing House straightrs-ay began to eoordma e and 
systematize relief, to keep careful records and to issue rccmpt , and 
to cooperate with local French committees and ofEeials at tha mc“ 
ing enl As the work expanded, the Clearing House operated through 
special committees, dealing with public relations, transportation, 
distribution. On one occasion Mr. Barbour, of the pubhe re a i 
committee, wrote 13.000 personal letters to Americans, acacia y 
to manufacturers, who responded with liberal shipments or gtea y 
needed shoes, shirts, lints, and textiles " 

Henick saw that organization in America was as necessary as i 
was in France. At his su^estion a group of prominent financia an 
industrial leaders in New York organized the War Relief Glaring 
House for France and her Allies. A. Barton Hepburn of the C ase 
National Bank acted as chairman. The officers included such we 
known people as R, L. Bacon and Cornelius Vanderbilt, but the 
big burden was carried by Charles A. Coffin, creator and president o 
the General Electric Company.** The War Relief Clearing House 
received contributions in cash and kind from over 6,000 Ameir«n 
organizations in addition to the 300 chapters of the Red Cross. The 
New York Farmers Association on one occasion contributed twenty- 
five plows and the same number of harrows, reapers, horserakes, 
binders and mowers, as well as 1,500 shovels and hayrakes--not 
many in view of the need but a welcome gift. Other organizations 
gave dried fruit, flour, condensed milk, sugar, clothing, linen, blan- 
kets, medicines, surgical instruments, artificial limbs, toys, and pr®' 
visions for the sick and convalescent. In all, the French Line trans- 
ported across the seas 95,769 cases which, at ordinary freight rates, 
made the Company’s contribution total $1,413,670. 

To stimulate giving, groups organized bazaars and theatricals, spon- 
sored lectures on invaded France and Belgium, and showed war 
films. Every donor received a thank you, even those who gave as 
"ot?”, asked Mr. Scott of the Paris office. 

n\c giver took the trouble to send his half-dollar-and his whole 
heart. men the committees were absorbed into the Red Cross 
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and the larger governmental organizations at the time the United 
States entered the war in the spring of 1917, the Clearing House in 
Paris had received and distributed in cash some 12,000,000 francs 
and goods in kind to the value of over 74,000,000 francs.^" 

The Clearing Houses equipped sanatoriums for the tubercular and 
the maimed, re-established peasants on the land, provided sewing 
for widows in ouvroirs, and took care of orphans. It brought food 
and clothing to the poor and hungry, medicine and dressings to the 
sick and wounded, supplies of all sorts for the homeless. And it did 
this efficiently and without condescension. Its staff was animated 
by the sense that it was a privilege to give and to serve, that what was 
done was only a slight counterbalance for the prosperity the war was 
bringing to an America which, in the eyes of many, ought to be 
fighting for the cause for which France stood. 

Poincare could with good grace sum up a widely held French atti- 
tude. “Never will France forget,” he declared, “the bounties she re- 
ceived in the gloomy hours of war from a multitude of American 
friends. The crusade of Charity preceded the military crusade; be- 
nevolence came to our aid even before the birth of our brotherhood 
of arms. In the first days of hostilities, the United States turned 
spontaneously to France, attacked and invaded: and never in the 
world, within memory of man, was there such an outflow of sym- 
pathy and solidarity. Neither distance nor the ocean could prevent 
the hearts of our two peoples from feeling closely drawn together.” ‘’■ 
The French exponent of power politics was in a sentimental mood, 
but it was nonetheless true that the value of American material con- 
tributions, channeled through the Clearing House, was immensely 
enhanced in French eyes by reason of the spirit of the givers and of 
tire volunteers who stimulated, organized, and administered the pro- 
gram. 

The most extensive, ingenious, and statesmanlike relief program 
during the period of American neutrality was, however, that for 
Belgium. The plight of 9,000,000 Belgians, subjected to German 
military rule and unable by reason of the Allied blockade to import 
the food on which the lives of their highly industrialized economy 
depended, was indeed desperate. American relief work began as a 

Ibid., 61; Watson, Those Paris Years, 247. 
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to the necessity of repatriating Americans, a task 


response to tne neceiiity , - . 

by Minister Brand Whitlock and three American engmeers and bn 
ness men resident in Brussels. D. Heineman Wilham Hu se and 
Millard Shaler. After taking care of their fellow “dn^™ . 
group turned to the Belgians. A committee winch 
Americans, the Spanish Ambassador, and Nf. Ernest Sdlj y, 
gium’s richest citizen, secured permission from tlie Germans t g 
in an emergency purchase from Holland. Tlie “nmnttee then sen 
Shaler to England to make additional purchases. Finding the Brit 
unwilling to permit food to move into Belgium lest it be used to e 
the German army of occupation, Shaler turned to 
Walter Hines Page and to Herbert Hoover, who had just finished 
volunteer job of supervising the repatriation of his fellow 
men caught in the war zones. The American government too ' ^ 
matter up with Berlin, which promised to permit food brought m o 
Belgium through Holland to he used for civilians only. 

After considerable negotiation the British agreed to permit too 
to enter Holland on condition that the Americans as neutols super- 
vise its distribution among Belgian civilians. A new organization for 
this purpose was formed which in due course became hnown as the 
Commission for Belgian Relief. Hoover resigned a $100,000 
job to take charge of the work, paid for the expenses of the ' del^ 
gates” out of his own pocket to the extent of $35,000 a year, 
gave up the dearest ambition of his life, that of becoming president 
of Stanford University, The trustees held the post open as long as 
possible but he did not feel he could desert the work in hand."® 

On October 16, 1914, Minister Brand Whitlock cabled President 
Wilson fiom Brussels that “in two weeks the civil population in Bel- 
gium, already in misery, will face starvation.” The Commission oa 
Belgian Relief lost no time in appealing to the English-speaking 
world in general and to the United States in particular for public 
diarity. New relief committees sprang up all over the States. By 
November 14, 1914, Hoover could report to Brussels that the Com* 
mission, with the help of virtually the whole American press, had con- 
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ducted an “enormous propaganda” on the subject of the Belgian 
people. “We have cabled to all associations of whom we could hear, 
stimulating them as to position. Wc have cabled to the governors of 
every state asking them to see that such an association was set up in 
their territory. . . .” 

Tire response was heartening: tlie San Francisco and Seattle Cham- 
bers of Commerce eollected enough money to buy 5,000 tons of 
foodstuffs and to eharter ships to send them to Rotterdam. The 
Philadelphia Belgian Relief Committee, in cooperation with the La- 
dies Home Journal, dispatched the Thelma with a cargo of 2,900 tons 
of cereals. The Rockefeller Foundation dispatched two vessels each 
carrying 4,000 tons of food. The publishers organized the Dollar 
Christmas Fund, which collected $43,000 before the end of 1914 
and improved its record so that in 1917 it collected $100,000 for 
Belgian children. A Woman’s Division of the Commission was or- 
ganized in New York which enlisted the support of women’s clubs 
all over the country. Until the pressure became too great late in the 
year, railroads shipped contributions eastivard free of charge, and the 
leading express companies gave the Commission a two-thirds reduc- 
tion of carrying charges.^* By December 19 the veteran in such mat- 
ters, William Edgar, editor of the Northwestern Miller, had in hand 
70,000 barrels of flour. 'The cargo which sailed on December 28 as 
a result of Edgar’s labors was valued at $500,000.''° 

By the spring of 1915 public interest had sagged but Hoover re- 
fused to listen to a suggestion that the appeals for charity be dis- 
continued. The DAR made a wide appeal for funds, raising over 
$150,000 and receiving the personal thanks of Queen Elizabeth. The 
mining engineers of the country organized the Belgian Kiddies, Ltd., 
and collected $98,000 to feed 10,000 Belgian children for a year. In a 
similar campaign the Rocky Mountain Club, another body of engi- 
neers, raised some $280,000. In 1916 a newly organized Commission 
for Belgian Relief Committee in Greater New York pledged itself for 
the support of 500,000 children in Liege, Limbourg, Luxembourg, 
and Namur; a Pennsylvania Committee adopted Antwerp province; 

2= George I. Gay and H. H. Fisher, cds.. Public Relations of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium: Documents (z vols.; Stanford; Stanford University Press, 1929), I, 
12-36. 
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and the New England Belgian Relief Fund undertook to supPjy 
extra daily meal to 20,000 children in Louvain. Similar committees 
in Michigan, Ohio, and New Jersey adopted Belgian communes. 
Tlie New York Chamber of Commerce enlisted itself m 
mission’s 1917 campaign for Belgian children and collected 
The Commission realized $119,000 as its share from a great ^ne 
Bazaar in New York in June, 1916. Bazaars in Boston and Chicago 
yielded smaller sums. Catholic children and their parents contri ute^ 
$77,000 to the Cardinal Gibbons Fund. Tire Literary Digest u ti 
mately added over $600,000 to the Belgian relief campaign.® 

There were some large contributions of several hundred tliousan 
dollars. Edward S. Harkness gave over $300,000 and the Cameron 
Forbes Fund was notable not only in munificence but for designating 
its money for helping families in special need. But most of the con- 
tributions, representing millions of individuals, were in small sums. 
Thus girls in a charity home in Cooperstown, New York, each sent 
one dollar each month. Children in a country school near Moninra 
lighthouse on the Pacific Coast ripped open their penny savings 
banks, and brought home-made jams; their teacher, a young gid^ 
took the contribution in a buggy forty miles through a storm in order 
to deposit it at the California committee's office in San Francisco. 
In one Indiana town a druggist sent a dollar a week for two years. 
In another, a country grocer dispatched a fixed percentage of his 
profits. One man, having no mofiey, sold a gold watch, a family heir- 
loom, in order to help some starving family.*^ 

In summing up experiences in fund raising, Hoover \vrote that 
the only real fruitful method of securing what we want is through 
strong decentralized committee organization. The thing which pro- 
duces money and material is the personal interest and solicitation 
of people of standing in each community." This type of organiza- 
tion was realized increasingly after 1915. When the United States 
entered the war in the spring of 1917, most organized efforts to raise 
tunds tor the Commission ceased, but a few committees continued 
to be active until the armistice, 

contributed in the United States lot 
clotW Gifts in kind, principally provisions and 

clothing, added up to $28,469,167.“ This amouLd to a perKXipitt 
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contribution of slightly over ten cents. Of the $52,000,000 eharity 
given in all countries, the American share was over $34,500,000. The 
per-capita eontribution of Canada was twenty-two cents, of the 
United Kingdom, nine cents, and of Australia, $1.34. New Zealand, 
with a per-capita average of $2.29, held the record.'’” 

At first the Commission assumed that the entire Belgian popula- 
tion would have to be supported by publicly subscribed charity. Ac- 
tually, in the end, this amounted to only 5.8 per cent of the total 
funds which the Commission handled. The Belgians wanted to help 
themselves, and Hoover helped them to do it. Subsidies from the 
British and French governments, the use of Belgian government 
deposits abroad, and, after 1917, American government loans, to- 
gether with economic measures of exchange and the stabilization 
of Belgian currency, greatly narrowed the application of public char- 
ity to the Belgians who were too destitute to pay for food and cloth- 
ing. Thus almost from the start the Commission relied on govern- 
ment subventions and on Belgian assets and loans as well as on world 
charity to carry on the provisioning of all Belgium and the work of 
pure benevolence for those unable to buy the food and provisions 
which the Commission shipped into the occupied country by way of 
Holland. 

Americans often failed to understand that Belgium was standing 
the great part of Belgian relief, thinking that it all came from Amer- 
ican contributions." It is true, however, that Belgium would have 
starved without the brilliant help of Hoover and his associates. But 
as Hoover himself realized, Belgian participation in the relief work 
added immensely to its overall effectiveness. Enabling the Belgians 
to help themselves and to regain their feet economically rvas for 
Hoover a primary objective of the relief." 

Stimulating Americans to organize and give, persuading the Brit- 
ish Cabinet to grant subventions to the Commission, and enabling 
the Belgian exile government in Lc Havre to assume the great part 
of costs, were only a few of the things Hoover and the forty Ameri- 
cans associated with him did. It w-as necessary to buy over five million 
tons of food and provisions in competition with the Allied and neu- 

** Kellogg, Fighting Starvaiion in Belgium, 9S; Cay and F/jhcr, edi.. Relief in Bel- 
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tral governments, and to transport this in chartered 
ridden seas. It svas necessary to be ah e to assure 
French that none of the material would reach he 
The British were never entirely satisfied ; n 

actually beeping supplies out of German hands. On one > 

in the words of Brand Whitlocb, Kitchener made to Hoover the 
“cynical and brutal” proposal that if the Belgians were let to staW 
it would require more German troops to subdue tire involutions tna 
hunger would prompt. Hoover told Asquith bluntly. on a 
America’s sympathy only because America feels pity for t re su er 
ing Belgians,” and threatened to send a cable to America w uc 
would end “the last vestige of pity for England” unless authori es 
cooperated fully with the Commission. After this and a famous m 
terview with Lloyd George, he got what he wanted.®* , 

On their part, the Germans were suspicious of tire Commission 
and at times its continued operation in Belgium seemed to be threa 
ened. The military, regarding everyone connected with relief work as 
an interloper or spy, \vas utterly incapable of appreciating the woi ' 
the Americans were doing. “Wliat do you Americans get out o 
this?” asked one German official of Hoover. Tlie American engineer 
looked him squarely in tlie face and replied, “It is absolutely impos- 
sible for you Germans to understand that one does anything honr 
pure humanitarian, disinterested motives, so I shall not attempt to 
explain it to you,” 

Troubles did not end with the British and the Germans. To make 
matters worse, the Spanish Ambassador, who was nominally coop- 
erating with the Commission and who did not like Hoover, tried to 
secure as much credit as he could for himself.^® Even some of the 
Belgian officials proved difficult. One official complained that Hoo 
ver’s “college boys” rode about in Belgian cars, lived in chateaux, 
and enjoyed themselves, an ungracious and hardly accurate charge* 
Hoover had also come into conflict years before in China with Emil^ 
Franequi, Belgian banker and head of the Comite National. Tlie 
riction first manifested long ago persisted in the relations of the 
two men and caused Hoover often to seek out Brand Whitlock, 
American Munster to Belgium, and there unburden himself of 
troubles. Human nature,” Whitlock mote sadly in his journal after 
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one such visit, “is very rife in the relations between C.R.B. and the 
Comite National.” But he accepted it philosophically with the feeling 
that “to be sure gratitude is rare, and obligation hard to endure.” 

Yet the Commission could carry on its work only because of the 
devotion and competence of most of the local committees of the 
Belgians and of the officers of the communes, and, as operations 
were extended into occupied France, of similar committees and offi- 
cers there. All this involved on the part of Hoover and the forty 
Americans working with him talents of a high order, including an 
ability to work with others in a situation making for jangled nerves 
and sustained tension. Administrative skill was tested on every hand. 
This latter included the difficult and delicate task of inaugurating 
and maintaining a rationing system and of getting food to those in 
need of it. That this was done, on the whole, in such a way as to 
minimize the sense of shame of the self-respecting citizens who in 
many cases had no money to pay for what was received, was an 
achievement of no mean proportion. And on the part of Hoover 
himself the job involved remarkable skill in balancing humanitarian 
considerations with tangled international politics. To his credit Hoo- 
ver emerged from the assignment an important national and world 
figure.^' 

Testimony on the part of the Belgians and French of appreciation 
for what the Commission did is abundant. One example must repre- 
sent a body of opinion from which many instances might be chosen. 
Madame Saint-Rene Taillandier emphasized the modesty of both the 
leadership and personnel of the Commission. “It always touched us 
when you tried to avoid our thanks and when you told us how well 
the Belgians and the French in the invaded districts had seconded 
you, and how during their frightful ordeal they had proved the truth 
of the proverb, ^Help thyself, and heaven will help thee. 


During the period of neutrality the Commission for Belgian Re- 
lief overshadowed all other American philanthropic enterprises on 
the war scene, including the Clearing House and the Rockefeller 
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Foundation. But the intense pro-Ally sympathy in many quarters 
found expression also in more than a score of smaller organizations. 
Women of means and social position took prominent part in many of 
these. Others represented a special interest, such as organizations of 
writers, artists, and actors for the relief of foreign colleagues in need. 
Many rested on state and local subsidiaries. Some were affiliated 
with related British, French, and Belgian groups. At least one, the 
American Women's Hospitals, organized by the war service commit- 
tee of the National Medical Women’s Association, entered the field 
in France, Serbia, Russia, and Roumania because its members felt 
at male prejudice against women doctors deprived these of a chance 
to serve.*® 

Broadly speaking, the relief agencies fell into one of three main 
groups. One aimed at publicizing the needs of sufferers in the Allied 
countries and in raising money for general relief purposes. The lead- 
Mp ® "'•‘s file National Allied Relief Committee, organized in 
prol; n ‘^*5. which coordinated the activities of various 

IhorU '^/PP^'^S for funds and working with related societies. 

raised into the war the Committee had 

raised more than $1,000,000." 

aid to'^wnind''? agencies was aimed especially at providing 

House a home ' "'oimed soldiers. Examples were California 
war victims n T re-education of Belgian mutilated 

whose name it'll largely by contributions from the state 
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touch to all she did* in "p” worked, with a personal 
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car it said American Fund for the Frencli Wounded. . . . We went 
over and talked to the ainerican girl and then interviewed Mrs. Lathrop, 
the head of the organization. She was enthusiastic, and she said, get a 
car. But where, we asked. Froiir America, she said. But how, we said. 
Ask somebody, she said, and Gertrude Stein did, she asked her cousin 
and in a few months the ford car came . . . We had a consultation 
with Mrs. Lathrop and she sent us off to Perpignan, a region with a 
good many hospitals tlrat no amertcan organisation had ever visited 
. . . We did finally arrive at Perpignan and began visiting hospitals and 
giving away our stores and sending word to headquarters if we thought 
that they needed more than we had. At first it was a little difficult but 
soon we were doing all we were to do very well. We were also given 
quantities of comfort-bags and distributing these was a perpetual de- 
light, it was like a continuous Christmas.” 

Dominant though France and Belgium were in American philan- 
thropic minds, Serbia, Roumania, and Russia also received help 
through the Serbian Relief Committee, the American Ambulance in 
Russia, and the Russian War Relief Committee. 

The American Women’s Hospitals established dispensaries and 
hospitals in several allied countries for general medicine and for acute 
convalescent cases. Other agencies in this category were the National 
Surgical Dressings Committee which in the first two years of its 
existence sent 18,000,000 surgical dressings abroad. The list also in- 
cludes the Lafayette Fund, whose trench kits proved a godsend to 
many a weary poilu, the American Field Service, the War Heroes 
Fund, and the American Committee supporting Le Bien-Etre du 
Blesse. 

In addition to general relief and help for specific groups, there 
was a third category; relief to needy families in Allied countries, 
particularly to orphans, to civilian refugees, and to victims of tu- 
berculosis. To be sure, some organizations, such as the Roumanian 
Relief Committee of America and the Serbian Relief Committee, 
bridged the two categories, ministering to those in need, whether 
military or civilian. And some organizations, which at first concerned 
themselves only with the sick and wounded in the armed forces, 

Ruth Gaines, Helping Francet The Red Cross in the Devastated Area (Hew York: 
Dutton, 1919), 48 ff., 135; George B. Ford, Out of the Ruins (Nc%v YorJ:, Century, 
1919). 96 ff.; Clarke, American Women and the World War, 455; Gertrude Stein, 
The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1933). 207-08, 
213, 217. After the war the French Government decorated both Stein and Toklas for 
their services. 
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SDtead theii piogram to include civilians. This was tru^ for example, 
of the American Fund for French Wounded, 
mittee under Mrs. Dike re-established rnmed homes m 
areas, where Gertrude Stein and Alice B. Toklas gave blankets, un 
derclothing, and babies’ booties to refugee families „.,w;,hed in 
Of special importance was the Committee of Mercy i*ed 
October, 1914, with the blessing of President Wi son. Shortly aft 
our entrance into the ^var, it reported having collected more tha 
$2,000,000 which had been used for the relief of noncombatants 
made destitute by the war. The Guthrie Society, an American agency 
for the relief of French orphans, began its work at Paris headquar^rs 
in 1916 and by the fall of the next year was helping over 18,000. 1 he 
Fatherless Children of France, the American Aid for Homeless 
Belgian Children, and Edith Wharton's Children of Flander^ a 
found worh to do and appreciation of work done. The New ot ' 
Committee of the Sccours Ndfiondl, the chief French civilian re le 
agency, raised $400,000. Mrs. Wharton's American Hostels for Re 
gees and Mrs. Nina Lairey Duiyea’s Duryea War Relief, which helpe^ 
70,000 refugees with money, clothing, and other supphes, owed their 
successful records to the dedication of their founders. 

The Polish Victims Relief Fund Committee managed to raise 
$2,000,000, thanks in part to the heroic work of the Paderewskis in 
America, Tlie Serbian and Roumanian relief committees, wit 1 
smaller resources, found sympathetic donors both in and out of the 
Seibian-American and Roumanian-American centers. Since many of 
these agencies continued operations after the United States entered 
the war and did not report intake periodically, it is impossible to say 
how much was raised during the period of neutrality: it seems safe 
to put the estimate at about $: 


jio-ooo.onn 


While the plight of Belgium and France brought forth the most 
extensive relief efforts during the neutral years, the 8,000,000 Ameri- 
cans of German and Austrian-Hungarian descent naturally turned 
their attention to the needs of the fatherlands. German-languagc 
nc%\’Spapcn, churches, and recreational societies took the initiative 
in arranging concerts, bazaars, sewing bees, and theatrical perform- 
ances, and individuals of course also gave. It is estimated that $2,000,- 
^ was spent for the relief of war victims, for milk for babies, and 
tor the /Wcrican hospital in Munich. All the funds were adminis- 
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tered by the national Red Cross and other relief organizations in 
Central Europe.” 

Before the attention of the two and a half million American Jews 
was drawn to the plight of their coreligionists in Germany and, es- 
pecially, in the German-occupied territories of Russia, word came of 
the desperate situation of some 60,000 Jews in Palestine. In August, 
1914, Louis Marshall and Jacob Schiff, prominent officials in the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee and well-known New York philanthropists, 
received a cable from Ambassador Henry Morgenthau in Constanti- 
nople warning that warring armies and the Anglo-French blockade 
of the eastern Mediterranean were cutting off the opportunities of 
Palestine Jews to export their fruits and depriving the elderly among 
them from the remittances from their families in the West. The 
$50,000 which he declared to be imperatively necessary was quickly 
speeded to Palestine.” 

At the same time came news of the desperate situation of millions 
of Jews in the areas of Poland and Russia occupied by German and 
Austrian troops. Robbed by the armies of both contestants and 
driven from their homes, these unfortunates, long accustomed to dis- 
crimination and pogroms, were now in danger of annihilation from 
hunger and disease. Their own charitable organizations and commu- 
nity life were so thoroughly disrupted that their very existence de- 
pended on outside help. 

It was clear that this was more than a temporary emergency, that 
substantial and sustained aid was indicated. In October, 1914, the 
Union of Orthodox Congregations organized the Central Commit- 
tee for the Relief of Jews. Tliis group represented for the most part 
the less assimilated and relatively recent Jewish immigrants from 
Eastern Europe. Shortly thereafter the Ameircan Jewish Committee 
issued a call for joint action. Tire American Jewish Committee had 
been organized in 1906 to defend the civil rights of Jews evetyrvhcre 
and had enlisted the support of well-to-do Jews, largely Gcmian in 
background and given to thinking of themselves as assimilated Amcr- 

^•Carl F. Wittke, Cerman-Amcricans and the WorW War (Ohio Historical Col* 
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icans. Tlie call resulted in the organization of the American J™ish 
Relief Committee, headed by Louis Marshall, Cyrus Su ^ 

Felix Warburg. Presently, in the interest of efficiency, t 

Relief Committee and the American nistribu- 

out giving up fund-raising activities, established the Joint Distri 
tion Committee to dispense funds. A few months later the f°P 
Relief Committee, representing for the most part the 
of a secular and labor orientation, also joined the Joint Distnbutio 
Committee. While organized to help Jews, the JDC announc 
that it stood ready to aid all races and creeds in areas in whicn 
worhed, and that its objectives were humaniUrian ratlier than p - 

litical.” ji j fl nV 

In an organization made up of differing backgrounds and ou o » 
conflict and overlapping were inevitable. In the words of one 
ticipant this was sometimes dramatic, sometimes commonplace, e 
a reasonable degree of cooperation was achieved. Tlris ^vas in 
part the result of the leadership of Felix M. Warburg, a cultii^ts , 
German-born member of the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Com- 
pany, Tactful, wise, charming, Warburg possessed an amazing ability 
to persuade men of different backgrounds to work together. 

Despite the deep-rooted tradition in Jewry of mutual aid in time 
of need, it was not easy to raise among no more than 500,000 Jewish 
families money to meet in even small part the vast needs of co- 
religionists abroad. In an article in the Menorah Journal in 19^5 
Jacob Schiff informed readers that it was hardly possible to exag- 
gerate the horrors that Jews were enduring in the war-stricken coum 
tries. Three million dollars, Schiff went on, were immediately and 
desperately needed for rudimentary relief: American Jews had thus 
far given only a tliird that much. *'Wc Jews,” the great and generous 
banker concluded, “must ^ve until it hurts, until it really becomes 
sclf-sacrificc.” 

In response to such appeals thousands of men and women gave 
their energy, time, brains, and money to the task at hand. One of 
the fund-raisers, Henry H. Roscnfclt, observed that tlie agonies of 
detail and conflict seemed overwhelming. On the other hand, there 



was also sacrifice and brotherly effort, a spirit which weakened fear, 
hatred, prejudice, and suspicion.*' 

The drives were nation-wide. In many cities donors contributed 
sums varying from $5,000 to $25,000. But all eyes looked to New 
York, the population center of American Jewry. At a great meeting 
in Carnegie Hall on December 21, 1915, the chairman, Louis Mar- 
shall, announced that from the start of the war to the moment at 
hand, American Jews had contributed to the relief of unfortunate 
victims of war and persecution a million and a half dollars. But this, 
he quickly added, was a mere drop in the bucket. Then Dr. Judah 
L. Magnes, rabbi of the leading Reformed temple in New York, a 
learned scholar and a pacifist, movingly and graphically described 
conditions of Jews abroad. His eloquence was magnetic. Never in the 
history of Carnegie Hall, the New York Times reported, had there 
been such enthusiasm and spontaneous generosity; the whole audi- 
ence of 2,500 literally jumped up and rushed forward to give cash, 
jewelry, and personal checks. The announcement that Schiff, Rosen- 
wald, Nathan Straus, and the Guggenheim brothers were subscribing 
$100,000 each was hailed with an enthusiastic outburst that 
prompted further pledges among those present. Before the meeting 
was over nearly a million dollars had been raised.*' 

But this was only a beginning. Under the leadership of the new 
campaign director Joseph Billikopf, a goal of $10,000,000 was set for 
1916. President Wilson proclaimed January 27 of that year as Jewish 
Relief Day. The take reached a million dollars, Jews and Gentiles con- 
tributing. Billikopf persuaded Julius Rosenwald to give $100,000 for 
every $1,000,000 given up to $10,000,000. The effect was electric. 
In the 1917 campaign five million dollars ivas raised in New York 
in ten days. In Chicago, Rosenwald, who at first favored merging 
Jewish war relief with the general effort to help war sufferers, con- 
tributed a second million dollars. During the war period Cyrus Adler 
estimated that he himself raised ten million dollars in Philadelphia.*’ 

Tliese gifts from wealthy Jews were paralleled by the self-sacrifice 
of ladies’ clubs, professional groups, trade associations and labor 
unions. The rank and file in the United Hebrew Trades, the Amal- 

Henry H. Rosenfclt, This Thing of Giving: The Record of a Rare Enterprise of 
Sletcy and Brotherhood (New York: PI)mouth Press, 1924), 7-9. 
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eamated Clothing Workers of America, the Workmen’s Circle, and 

individnals, gave one day’s pay. The sustained intensity 
raising drives has been vividly preserved in the account of Hen^ 
Rosenfelt, who hastened from city to city during the yearly 
and whose story of how $63,000,000 was raised to relieve the wa 
stricken Jews of Europe during and after the fighting is not only 
testimony to the ways in which his venture into philanthropy 
yielded personal rewards “beyond price" but which also, especially 
in the account of the great non-sectarian drive opened in the spring 
of 1918, shows how this campaign did much to reduce prejudice an 

to change the attitude o£ Jews toward Gentile neighbors. 

Palestine received in war years from the JDC $2,257,000 or e 
$14,939,000 it disbursed. The first tangible help was the dispute m 
1916, at the suggestion of Henry Bernstein of the Jewish newspapers, 
The Day and the American Hebrew, of the USS Vulcan with a cargo 
of food and medicine for the Jews, Christians, and Moslems 
Holy Land. It was a heroic venture successfully accomplished.^ A 
year later medical supplies were also sent. By this time local commit- 
tees established on behalf of the Joint Distribution Committee were 
granting loans and extending cash relief, particularly to rabbis and 
scholars, providing aid for religious institutions, giving food to school 
children, and attempting to solve medical and sanitary problems m 
Palestine.®* 

In Europe itself the JDC put into the hands of local Jewish agen- 
cies the administration of relief in the form of clothing, food, and 
medical aid to the some 700,000 who fled or were deported from Po' 
land and the Baltic provinces. When the United States entered the 
war in 1917, the JDC could no longer carry on relief in the fighting 
zones through indigenous Jewish agencies with which the Joint was 
affiliated. It did, however, arrange to have an agency in neutral 
Holland distribute funds. What was done in the war period itselfi 
however inadequate in terms of need, proved a godsend to hundreds 
of thousands of helpless, hopeless, victimized Jews in central and 
eastern and southeastern Europe. And what was done was tangible 
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evidence of the growing responsibility that American Jews felt for 
desperate fellow believers across the seas. It was but the beginning 
of vast efforts in the years ahead. 

The Jewish Joint Distribution Committee was not alone in its 
concern for the plight of victims of the upheavals of war in the Near 
East. Little information filtered through the Turkish censorship but 
enough did to give grave concern to those interested in the non- 
Moslem populations of the empire. Tlie deep-seated suspicion that 
the Turks had long felt for these peoples— Greeks, Jews, Syrians and 
above all Armenians— resulted in a policy of deportation without 
destination, the destruction of villages, and all the old accompanying 
horrors of rape, famine and pestilence. Tlie five hundred-odd Ameri- 
cans engaged in missionary, medical, and educational work in the 
Near East continued to operate as best they could the some forty 
schools, colleges, and hospitals, which became havens of refuge to 
the uprooted. With the help of natives, of British, German, Swiss, 
and Danish coworkers, and with the invaluable aid of the United 
States foreign service officers, American missionaries organized com- 
mittees. Using money borrowed from fleeing Armenian merchants 
and what other funds they could lay their hands on, the relief com- 
mittees provided such food, clothings and medical treatment as were 
permitted by limited resources and by the disturbed conditions in 
Turkey and Persia, into which Armenian and other persecuted refu- 
gees had fled. 

In the United States itself the first organized efforts, apart from 
those of the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, to give succor to 
the non-Moslem peoples centered on Syria, Palestine, and Persia. The 
Palestine-Syrian Committee, officered by Talcott Williams, Oscar 
Straus, Rabbi Stephen Wise, and Stanley White, got under way in 
December, 1914. By the spring of 1915 the Jews had raised $100,000, 
earmarked for Palestine, the Syrians $20,000 for their homeland. But 
the Committee broadened its services by transmitting to Syria some 
$155,000 which Syrian-Americans had contributed for relatives in the 
Near East. After the Turks and Kurds invaded Persia early in 1915, 
the Persian Relief Committee, with Robert Speer as chairman, was 
formed. Competition with fund-raising agencies for European relief 
proved sharp, and even with the help of a $20,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Committee was able by the following 
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October to send only $70,000 to alleviate refugee “ f 

Having protested in vain to the Turkish government ag 
atrocities, Ambassador Morgenthau on September 2 1914. “bleO to 
the State Department that the ■‘destruction of the Armenian rac 
Turkey is progressing rapidly.” He urged the formation of a com 
tee to provide means for saving at least a remnant of these untottu- 

nate people.” a; „ nf 

On September 16 a meeting took place in the New York otoce 
Cleveland Dodge, chairman of the board of trustees of Robert i~>o - 
lege and a well-known supporter of missionary and philanthwpic 
enterprises in the Levant. T^e prominent men interested in tlie esr 
East who attended this meeting agreed that a temporary relief com- 
mittee was needed and, adopting the name of the Committee on 
Armenian Atrocities, decided to raise $100,000, half of which was 
subscribed on the spot. The officers chosen— James L. Barton, 
Charles R, Crane, and Samuel Dutton— had no more idea than 
their associates that out of this ad hoc committee was to develop one 
of the most rcmaihable, long-term agencies engaged in overseas phu- 
anthropies. From the start Cleveland Dodge, who provided adminis- 
trative costs, devoted time, thought, and resources to the enter- 
prise. He had able and dedicated associates. On November 20, m 
response to the condition stipulated by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Committee on Armenian Atrocities, the Syrian-Palestine Relief 
Committee, and the Persian War Relief Fund, amalgamated to form 
the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, the name 
retained until Congress chartered the Near East Relief in 1919. 

Tire Committee organized in Dodge’s office authorized its officers 
to seek permission from the State Department to study the files of 
its foreign service officers in the Near Ekist, a permission readily given. 
Sifting this material, the Committw was able to publicize conditions 
about which even those interested in the Near East had been only 
\aguely aware. It was clear tliat hundreds of thousands of women and 
children were facing death from disease and hunger. One of the 
rases put before the public. Ravished ArjncTiia, the Story of Anrora 
I urdiguniaii, made the general story concrete by describing what 
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happened to a fourteen-year-old girl whom a military commandant 
demanded as a concubine: wandering, suffering, imprisonment, es- 
cape, recapture and rape, and final rescue by the relief committee. 
Much of the material in the widely read Treatment of Armenians 
in the Ottoman Empire (1917) by Viscount James Bryce was bor- 
rowed from the committee’s files. Tire press gave widespread pub- 
licity to the committee’s releases. Not always entirely fair to the 
Turks nor altogether objective, this material provided ammunition 
for speakers at innumerable mass meetings. Local committees or- 
ganized to inform the public further and to canvass for funds." 

Before the end of the year 1915 the Committee had sent $176,929 
for relief work in Persia, Turkey and the Russian Caucasus, into 
which many desperate Armenians had fled. Between October, 1915, 
and June, 1916, the Rockefeller Foundation’s grants totaled $330,- 
000. The Red Cross and the Federal Council of Churches also con- 
tributed substantial sums, the religious press and the Literary Digest 
launched special fund-collecting programs, and churches, societies, 
and individuals gave despite the pull of other campaigns for overseas 
relief. Before the end of the year 1916, receipts amounted to $2,404,- 
000. Thanks to vigorous promotional campaigns this sum was 
doubled in 1917.'“ 

Despite the anti-Turkish character of its publicity, the Committee 
made much of its neutral policy in its relations with belligerent gov- 
ernments and in the actual administration of relief. Relief was ad- 
ministered in some cases by American consuls, in most by doctors, 
nurses, teachers, and native assistants associated with mission hospi- 
tals, schools, and stations. Almost all of these men and women 
knew the languages of the area, were familiar with needs and condi- 
tions, and had acquired a good deal of experience in relief work during 
long residences in Turkey and Persia. Some ruined their health, some 
died of pestilence. The dedication and self-sacrifice of these relief 
workers rank them among the world’s heroes." 
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What was accomplished? The relief workers harbored starving, 

mutilated, and pestilence-stricken refugees in 

hospitals and added new dispensaries to those a ready at ^ey 

opened refugee camps, set up workshops in which widows contributeO 
to the support of themselves and children by spinning, weaving, 
sewing, and operated soup kitchens. Hastily put together homes 
teeeived the helpless aged and the abandoned orphans. Seeds we 
given to those whose land had been burned over; tracts were 
vided for the landless to cultivate. And plans took shape for turtner 
rehabilitation once the war was over. All these things were carrie^ 
on in Turkey, Persia, Syria, and the' Caucasus prior to Arnenca s 
entrance into the war. What was done was, of course, small ^ 
tion to need. But in view of the gargantuan nature of the prob em, 
the achievement was almost superhuman. 


With the entrance of the United States into the war in Apri , 
1917, much of the American relief work overseas followed the pat- 
terns already worked out. This was true in the Near East But new 
agencies, some inspired by deep religious conviction, such as^ the 
American Friends Service Committee, some by secular humanitati- 
anism, such as the Smith College Relief Unit, entered the field of 
relief and rehabilitation. 

Most important of all, of course, was the American Red Cross. 
Tire old leadership gave way to a new one composed of the great 
names in finance and industry, the directing body being the newly or- 
ganized War Council, headed by Henry P. Davison of the J. Pierpont 
Morgan Company, A drive for membership and funds was under- 
taken and before the war was over the Red Cross increased its mem- 
bership from 250,000 to almost a hundred times as many and its 
assets from $200,000 to a total intake of $400,000,000. In the first 
great drive the goal of $100,000,000 was readily reached, thanks not 
only to SNidcspicad smaller contributions but to one individual and 


many corporation gifts of $1,000,000. The Red Cross gave up all pre- 
tense of neutrality and became a nationalistic arm of the government. 
. , ^ 51 commission, composed of eighteen experts and 

led by Grayson M. P. Murphy, a gifted organizer and a man able 
to make others like him, reached France. The commission at once 
uVi French morale by giving $1,000,000 to the French 

rintf a” ^ rapidly building along the entire front a scries 0 
canteen and rest rooms for the discouraged soldiery. Steps w'Ctc also 
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taken to extend relief to the families of the French soldiers, to aid 
war refugees and the repatriated Frenchmen that German authori- 
ties had permitted to return to France, and to provide immediate 
medical help and visiting nurses’ service for those among these 
groups who were in greatest need. Twenty-five civilian hospitals 
were established, and a program inaugurated for the treatment of the 
rapidly increasing number of victims of tuberculosis. Emergency 
hospitals were also built along the front, and base hospitals developed 
in both France and England. Meantime, warehouses filled with 
medical supplies, clothing, food, and building materials were stra- 
tegically located with supporting automobile transport. All this was 
only the beginning of a vast program which resulted in the expendi- 
ture in France of $2,400,000 in the anti-tuberculosis campaign (which 
the Rockefeller Foundation took over), $3,000,000 for the assistance 
of needy children, $3,800,000 for the help of families of French 
combatants, and $g, 800,000 for the relief of refugees.'* 

On establishing itself in France in the summer of 1917, the Red 
Cross took over the functions of the Clearing House. Backed by 
President Wilson’s recommendation that all existing American re- 
lief agencies place themselves under the Red Cross, the commission 
planned to absorb those in the field and in the process of formation. 
But this plan did not work out. Many agencies which had pioneered 
in relief work during the neutrality period and which were supported 
by women of initiative and influence, did not want to lose their 
identities. A compromise was worked out by which some agencies 
such as the Secours Anglo-Americaine and the Guthrie Society gave 
Up their names and separate sources of support while others, such as 
the Fund for French Wounded and the American Committee for 
Devastated France, became loosely affiliated. The new agencies, 
notably the Smith College Relief Unit and the American Friends 
Service Committee, which began active work in France in the early 
fall of 1917, worked closely with the Red Cross.” 

In general the Red Cross allocated material to other agencies, to 
the older and newer American relief organizations, as well as to 
French and Allied groups. Wljcn conditions became acute and 
morale sank, the Red Cross entered direetly into the work of sers icc 
to the refugees, appointing a committee under Dr. Edrvard T. Devine 
and Homer Folks, leading social workers. Tlie Department of Civil 
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Affairs, as the new subagency was called, worked with 
tees and authorities in distributing food, clothing, utensils, fur - 
and tools to refugees, aided in finding work for refugees and m estao- 
hshing farmers on tracts of land they could cultivate, and located 
lodging for some 20,000 persons. Where no local ’ 

the Red Cross organized one and then worked through it. 

Red Cross itself assumed responsibility for caring for refugees in 
Paris. A children’s bureau concerned itself with the nutritional an 
health problems of the young. Tire Reconstruction Research and 
Propaganda Service, organized by George Ford in March, igij, 
wording in close collaboration with French technical authoritie^ 
set up standards of improved methods in building, sanitation, an 
town planning as guideposts for economic reconstruction.®* 

While all this was under way in France, commissions were esta 
lished in Great Britain (chiefly for service to American troops), 
Belgium, Switzerland, Russia, Greece, Roumania, Serbia, Palestine 
and the Near East. Tlie commission to Italy, which arrived during 
the grim winter of 1917-1918, provided hospital supplies, organized 
soup kitchens for refugees, distributed clothing and other needed 
material, and set up work shops that offered employment for needy 
women and children. The Red Cross mission which reached Petro- 
grad in August, 1917, allocated medical supplies to Russian hospitals 
and distributed 450,000 cans of condensed milk to children. Tlie job 
in Switzerland was largely one of helping refugees and prisoners of 
war. In Palestine and the Near East the relief activities which began 
in 1918 consisted chiefly of emergency work, providing medical sup' 
plies, and laying the groundwork for more extensive programs after 
the annisticc. Some $64,000,000 was spent in the civilian relief work 
outside of France.” 

Belief in the worth of the individual, in the importance of saving 
human lives, was undoubtedly tlic guiding ideal in all this work. The 
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paradox of working for this ideal among the Allies, while at the 
same time rejoicing over each military victory over the enemy, was 
not unrecognized. But the country was at war and the course 
seemed clear. Saving lives was thought of not only as a value in itself, 
but as a means to victory. Thus Lt. Col. John Van Schaick, Com- 
missioner of the Red Cross to Belgium, emphasized the point that 
“the same reasons which impel us to clean up slums in peacetime 
impel us to deal effectively with refugees in wartime. Leaving aside 
all motives of brotherhood and humanity . . . refugees have to be 
cared for or they will get in the way of armies, block roads, create 
city slums, breed eontagion whieh spreads to troops, and if mad- 
dened by hunger, start riots and take troops needed elsewhere to put 
them down.” 

The guiding principles and pattern of organization worked out by 
the Ameriean Red Cross in the several countries in which it ad- 
ministered civilian as well as military relief, reflected the experience 
gained over the years in catastrophes at home. Every effort was made 
to reduce overhead expenses— thanks to a large amount of voluntary 
help, the Red Cross claimed that administrative costs amounted to 
Only one per cent of expenditures. Also, much emphasis was put on 
organization. But the organization involved cooperation in an effi- 
cient way ivith local groups. It also involved the stimulation of self- 
help in such a fashion as to minimize a sense of dependency. The 
policy of helping the unfortunates help themselves so that the hum- 
blest person understood the plan which saved him from humiliation 
was, as one observer put, "recognized as the American way.” '* 

With a hastily recruited personnel amounting by the end of the 
war to well over 6,000 in France alone, it was inevitable that the Red 
Cross should fail in many points of tact, etiquette, and understand- 
ing. To some Frenchmen it seemed to have the aggressiveness and 
pushing faults of American democracy itself." One American critic, 
former Mayor Carter H. Harrison of Chicago, attributed much of the 
inefficiency and callousness he observed in the upper ranks of the 
personnel to the alleged fact that it was chosen by the big business 
men running the organization in Washington without reference to 
any consideration except favoritism or the recommendation of a 
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friend or a friend of a friends TTrere was certainly 
resulting from the change of direction or decrsion at headqMrte s 
tangles that became worse after the armistice. Nor was the ideal 
cutLg through red tape to meet unexpected emergencies and rapia 

shifts in a situation always realized. 

But whatever complaints could legitimately be made about me 
Red Cross its work was genuinely appreciated. One must of course 
allow for rhetoric and public relations in trying to evaluate testi- 
monies to the devotion, industry, efficiency, and humanity o o 
American Red Cross. Yet the testimonies probably represented ap- 
preeiation beyond mere politeness or invitations for additional he p. 
Two examples must speak for many others. Premier Orlando in a 
dressing the Italian Parliament declared; “Our soil is stirred again 
with appreciation and admiration for the magnificent dash wi t 
which the American Red Cross has brought us powerful aid in out 
recent misfortune. We attribute great value to the cooperation which 
will be given us against the common enemy by the prodigious ac- 
tivity and by the exuberant and consistent force which are peculiar 
to the American people.” And a French woman who gave invalu- 
able service in guiding the American Red Cross declared: “You have 
come here not only to help us win the war, but to share with us 
all our burdens, all out sufferings; those of the front and those of 
the trenches, and those also behind the lines. ... All the victims 
of war have laid their problems before you, all our sorrows have 
found an echo in your hearts.” 

Probably more weight should be given to what was said by local 
officials, priests, shopkeepers, and villagers. These did not usually 
write reports or articles or books. But directly and indirectly they 
expressed appreciation not only of the Red Cross but of emergency 
and reconstruction work undertaken by individuals or groups laboring 
in France cither independently or in association with the Red Cross. 

The efforts of individuals or small groups, in contrast to the 
%ai ing large scale and organized approach to the problems of war, 
icprcsTOtcd a traditional American type of philanthropy in which 
only the very well to do could, if so minded, indulge. Mrs. Crocker 
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and Miss Daisy Polk of California restored the completely destroyed 
village of Vitrimont in the Meurthe-et-Moselle. When George Ford 
visited it in October, 1916, half of the former inhabitants had re- 
turned to the tottering walls that had been their homes and looked 
with some amazement at the fifty workmen on the scene. Houses 
were rebuilt, baths constructed, electricity installed. The Americans 
had left, but the attitude of the villagers toward them was expressed 
in naming the principal street “la rue de Californie” and in making 
over to their benefactors any remuneration the French government 
might give: a tribute to the success of the Americans in doing what 
they did without cutting into the self-respect of the villagers."" 
Mrs. Whitney Warren of New York adopted Cocy-Ie-Chateau. Kate 
Gleason, who had won engineering honors for the innovations she 
made in the tool machine factory of her father, sponsored Sept- 
mont." Miss Belle Skinner,’* daughter of a public-spirited philan- 
thropist in Holyoke, Massachusetts, adopted HattonchStel, an almost 
entirely ruined village. As houses were rebuilt she removed the ma- 
nure piles from the fronts to hygienic storehouses in the rear. At a 
cost of a million dollars she built a school, town hall, public laundry, 
and modern water system. And all of this was done modestly and in 
a way to enlist the affection of those benefited. 

Of the groups that volunteered to do needed work in France the 
Smith College Relief Unit was one of the best known. It developed 
from the suggestion made by Mrs. Harriet Boyd Hawes at a meeting 
of alumnae in Boston in April, 1917: let the College extend to a 
wider stage the concept of service in which it pioneered in founding 
the College Settlement in New York, let it add to its tradition of 
individual culture the larger value of public service. Presently the 
forty-two Smith College Alumnae Clubs scattered over the country 
were raising money for the Smith College Relief Unit. Its seven- 
teen initial members— two physicians and tlrree nurses, with social 
workers, chauffeurs, child care experts, and builders— arrived in 
France in August, 1917. The Unit was given the task of helping 
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the returning refugees resume normal life in fifteen villages in Picardy. 

withheadquarteisinGrecourt.” ^ 

Tlie spirit that guided the Smith women was expressed y • 
Hawes: 'To make the French glad we came, that is what we mu t 
work for. The most efficient charity organization is ^ . 

cannot qualify by this test.” ” The women fed and clothed those 
need; they supplied blankets, farm tools, seeds, livestock, chickens, 
and rabbits, taking minimal fees for these when the villagers a 
money. They helped rebuild houses. They established a district 
nursing service and a health program. They developed educationa 
and recreational facilities. Living intimately with those they were 
helping, the women assisted in dealings with the Ministry of Recon 
struction, and in reestablishing agricultural syndicates and coopera 
tive societies. When voices were raised in criticism of sending an 
independent unit rather than in pooling resources in a centralize^ 
effort, Mrs. Hawes replied: "Ask the French.” And many testi- 
monies from mayors and villagers bore her out. Part of the success or 
the Smith College Relief Unit resulted from the modesty and 
complete absence of the lady-bountiful attitude. The women believed 
that they had received in fellowship, understanding, and broad- 
ened spiritual horizons, far mote than they had given.^* The Smith 
example was followed by Barnard, Wellesley, Goucher, Vassar and 
Stanford; and Smith itself developed besides its original unit, a can- 
teen unit, a refugee unit, and a Near East Unit. 


Another memorable example of war service, destined to grow into 
a permanent organization, was that of the Friends. In April, i9^7» 
representatives of three branches of the American Quakers met in 
Philadelphia to consider how young Quakers might express their love 
for their country and desire to serve it in constructive work for hU' 
manity. Out of the meeting developed the American Friends Service 
Committee. At first it planned merely to send a few score of relief 
workers, chiefly young men who could not accept military service for 
reasons of conscience, into France to cooperate with the relief and 
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reconstruction work in which British Friends had been engaged from 
the beginning of the war. The part that the AFSC played in 
securing alternate service for men whose conscientious religious con- 
victions kept them from taking part in military activities is not, 
exeept indirectly, a part of this story. Nor is the advice that members 
of the Committee gave to troubled young Americans uncertain 
about their obligations. The story has been told many times, never 
so effectively as it was by the great moving spirit in the organiza- 
tion, Rufus Jones, who had long sought to promote unity among 
Friends through constructive humanitarian service. In his mind, 
Quakerism was or should be a way of life in which service was a 
natural and integral part, the necessary expression of Christ’s spirit 
of love, the means by which the finite could be transcended and 
identity with the infinite, with God, approximated.” 

Unit. Number One, made up of some sixty-odd young men who 
had rigorously trained for service in an overseas unit during the 
summer in a program at Haverford, reached France in mid-September, 
1917. It worked under the civilian branch of the American Red Cross, 
placing itself at the disposition of the larger organization and in 
turn augmenting its own limited resources by supplies from Red 
Cross warehouses. While the main task of the Unit was to cooperate 
with British Friends in reconstruction work in the region of the 
Aisne, the Somme, and the Oise, it often took part in emergency 
operations, such as the evacuation of the Somme area in the spring 
of 1918. On this occasion and during the drive between Rheims and 
Soissons in May, the Friends, under heavy fire, evacuated a maternity 
hospital, convoyed six hundred insane patients to Lourdes, fed refu- 
gees in canteens, and rescued the aged, the crippled, and the sick.” 

But during the period of the war itself the chief work was the re- 
construction of designated devastated areas through a program of 
relief, medical services, building of shelters and homes, and help in 
getting manufacturing and agriculture again under way. On their 
arrival in France, J. Henry Scattergood had told the young Quakers, 
“We are here because we feel that we must do something, not ex- 
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pecting an easier life than the millions of 
Iheir light in other rvays, and we are ready to do the hardest a 
lowliest kind of work. It is not that our blood is any less red or ou 
patriotism any less real; it is that we are conscious that we are secant 
of a King who is above all nations— the King of Love and tha 


must live out his gospel of love/ ” . jv 

And so the Quaker men sawed boards, built and repaired house 
put up window shades, hung doors for destitute peasants in e 
stroyed villages in the Marinne and Somme areas. They fe e 
in the Jura Mountains, sawed lumber, made portable houses, . 
burned villages, and ran tractors, plows and reapers. They 
peasants sow the seed provided tliem and reap the harvests. 
tliese men fought contagion, made artificial limbs, cared for t e 
tubercular, operated maternity hospitals, and helped in schools or 
the mutilated. And all this tliey tried to do in such a way as to ma c 


the French return their friendship. 

The young Quakers did not do what they did without conflict. 
One of them felt his blood boil when he read of babies spitted on 
bayonets and felt impelled to join the army and “take it out on 
somebody.” Only after a struggle with his conscience did he reassure 
himself that neither military defeat nor victory by any nation would 
insure an autocratic or a democratic world, persuade himself again 
tliat violence could only add to existing tragic realities, that helping 
the French to restore their life was not the chief thing, that it was 
rather to help them see that “kindness really can be given out for 
nothing and that love alone yields “absolute results.” 

Non-Quakers associated with relief and reconstruction spoke and 
wrote enthusiastically about the spirit and labors of the American 
Friends Service Committee. "No organization in Europe,” declared 
Lt. Col. John Van Schaick, "surpassed the Quakers in quick adapt- 
abili^ and hard common sense. They did tlie thing needed and did 
It with unusual intelligence. And they all fell to with their hands as 
well as their heads.” Dr. Richard Cabot was no less eloquent. 
And Ilomcr Folks testified that he and his immediate associates m 
the Red Cross learned mote from the Quakers than from anyone else. 
In the Quakers’ own reports one gets now and then glimpses of the 
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appreciative response of the French people to what was done, but it 
is necessary to look in places other than the modest Quaker accounts 
for tributes to the Friends. 

Other agencies played some part in work abroad which was phil- 
anthropic in greater or less degree. As early as 1915 the YMCA, 
which met with considerable criticism in its ministrations to “dough- 
boys,” undertook to help prisoners of war, the work in the belligerent 
powers being conducted by local YM agencies, the money coming 
from America. The program nowhere was adequate, but classes were 
organized in languages, commercial subjects, handicrafts and 
branches related to the life of the prisoner. Conducted as far as 
could be by the prisoners themselves and by prisoners’ organizations, 
these classes were both useful in a practical sense and beneficial 
from the point of view of therapy. Something like $2,000,000 was 
spent on this program.'" The YWCA, like its counterpart, was 
chiefly concerned with Americans abroad, but it supported thirty- 
one foyers or centers of rest and recreation which a French organiza- 
tion had inaugurated on a limited scale in an effort to help women 
working in war plants."' 

The wide base of American overseas philanthropy was further ex- 
pressed in helping orphans. In the United States 150,000 school 
children pledged themselves to send $36 a year for two years to each 
of the 150,000 French children who had lost his father in the war. 

In France itself the Stars and Stripes, the official paper of the armed 
forces abroad, suggested that soldiers provide means for maintaining 
fatherless French children for a year. In the first week of the cam- 
paign only five children were "adopted." But the idea caught on. 
By Christmas, 1 91 7, money was in hand lor nearly 3,500 orphans. 

The administration of the program proved to be too much for the 
Stars and Stripes. It asked the Red Cross to take over and manage 
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details Tlie Red Cross provided lists of names and pliotographs of 
orphans in special need. From these the doughboys made selections. 
Money kept coming in and a Continuation Fund was opened, i ne 
Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune gave the profits it made during 
the war to General Pershing, to be used at his discretion. He pre- 
sented 114,000 francs to the Stars and Stripes War Orphans on 
tinuation Fund. Finally, the Stars and Stripes petitioned Congress 
to permit it to turn over the 2,184,640 francs profit from the enter- 
prise for continuing aid to orphans. All in all, this movement, how 
ever sentimental and casual, was a magnanimous and much appre- 
ciated gesture on the part of men who had fought in France.®* 

To sum up, in the period before America’s entrance into the First 
World War, giving for overseas emergencies reflected not only hu- 
manitarianism but, even more markedly, sympathies with particular 
groups— Jews, the distressed peoples of the Near East, one or more 
or all of the Allied nations and, to a much lesser extent, on the pari 
of those of German and Austrian backgrounds, the Central Powers. 
After America’s entrance into the war, individual initiative still 
played a large part in organizing, supporting, and administering 
many relief and reconstruction projects. This was particularly true of 
the American resident in Paris possessingleisure and means. 

The most characteristic feature of American giving in the first 
years of the war, however, was the increasing reliance on large-scale, 
highly organized, businesslike approaches to the problem. Also, the 
role of members of the American foreign service in philanthropies 
overseas was greater and more sustained than ever before. In scale 
of magnitude, what was done exceeded any earlier overseas effort, 
t \ras ironical that a vast war, highly destructive of life, brought 
oit such devoted efforts in providing money, supplies, and services 
to iKsen the force of the disaster. What Americans did, however 
much appreciated by recipients, was, after all, insignificant in view 
ot the need which %vas to continue and become even greater. 
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During a United War Chest drive in the autumn of 1918 many 
were surprised to hear John R. Mott of the YMCA declare that 
peace was only a little less demanding of aid than war. America’s 
allies, especially France and Italy, did indeed stand in great need. 
The late enemies in Central Europe, with new and unstable regimes, 
were struggling with starvation and epidemics. In Poland and south- 
east Europe the situation was even worse. In many parts of the 
Continent transportation had broken down, currencies were in 
chaotic fluctuation, and the threat of Bolshevism stalked over the 
land. The plight of uprooted and persecuted Jews in Central Europe 
and in Poland and Russia was no less than tragic. In Soviet Russia 
starvation and pestilence threatened untold millions of lives. Na- 
tionalistic strivings and racial tensions had increased in the Near 
East. In this turbulent area food shortage was desperate, brigands 
roamed the land, and the refugee problem seemed hopeless. With 
the war at an end, constructive aid could now reach the needy na- 
tions. 

Many thoughtful Americans, sensitive to these vast needs and 
complex problems, asked trvo leading questions: Would their fellow- 
countrymen, weary of the war effort and eager to return to “nor- 
malcy," be willing to sustain the generous giving of the war period? 
Would America herself give leadership to the Allies and neutrals in 
a concerted effort to provide relief, to undertake rehabilitation, and 
to build constructively an order in which peace might become a 
reality? 

One of the Americans who pondered these things was Henry P. 
Davison of the House of Morgan, head of the American Red Cross 
War Council which had mobilized voluntary support for the war 
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effort at home and abroad on a scale hitherto unimaginable. He 
hoped that the practical idealism that had inspired the voluntary 
sactiSce of giving during the \vai might be directed toward a con 
tinuing service to humanity as a means of building peace. Such an 
effort must, as Davison saw it, be a cooperative one, including at nrst 
the national Red Cross societies of the Allied nations and, in time, 
all nations. He proposed that the national Red Cross societies be 
coordinated in a peacetime effort to take over the whole relief effort 
in Europe, to help those in distress wherever they might be, and to 
emphasize public healdi. 

In establishing the League of Red Cross Societies, Davison enlisted 
the support of President Wilson and well-known men in the United 
States and Great Britain. The chief bnancial support came from 
the American Red Cross (over $2,000,000 by 1923). Nevertheless, 
many older leaders in this organization favored a return to the limited 
prewar operations. This, together with the initial opposition of the 
International Red Cross Committee, a self-perpetuating all-Swiss 
group that had long regarded itself as the special guardian of the Red 
Cross principle, militated against the full realization of the vision 
of Davison and his associates. Even more important, the growing 
isolationism, both in the United States and among tlie Allies, ham- 
pered the development of the new League of Red Cross Societies. 
Nevertheless the League stimulated national Red Cross societies in 
the field of public health and prodded governments to take compre- 
hensive action. By the time of the Second World War it succeeded 
in effecting a measure of cooperation on the part of the various na- 
tional Red Cross societies in the anti-Fascist countries with tellinS 
results.' 


hleantime, the task of aiding former Allies in rebuilding their devas- 
tated cities and countryside, feeding their hungry, and combating 
tuberculosis and more formidable epidemics, enlisted American in- 
dividuals and voluntary agencies. 

n was a happy exception to the dismal plight of 

the Allies on the Continent. The little country showed a surprising 
power of recovery. But many Americans felt a special sympathy for 
11s first v^tim of the war and wanted to help in its restoration, 
c ross ought needed laboratory equipment for the Uni' 
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versity of Brussels. Liberal gifts from the Rockefeller Foundation 
enabled the medical faculty of the University to meet the high 
standards the Foundation had set as a condition for helping similar 
institutions in other parts of the world. At Louvain, the library was 
a stark ruin. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity and an official of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, sponsored a movement for building a new one for the Uni- 
versity. Eager to have it testify to the generosity not only of the En- 
dowment but of American education, Butler, with the help of a 
professional publicity agent, solicited gifts from American college 
students and school children. When these sources proved inadequate 
for completing the new structure, Herbert Hoover stepped in to 
preserve the national face by finishing the job with funds from the 
Belgian Relief Commission. The plaque on the new library bearing 
the words "Destroyed by German fury, restored by American gener- 
osity,” stirred up an unpleasant discussion. Some thought it unduly 
vindictive. No one could then foresee that in 1940 the library 
would again be destroyed by the Germans.® 

In France, once noble ecclesiastical and civic structures and count- 
less villages stood in ruins. The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace reconstructed the civic center of Faginers, At Rheims it 
biiilt a new library in the shadow of the crumbled cathedral. Nor 
was the Carnegie Endowment France’s only benefactor in the 
restoration of the architectural monuments in which she had taken 
such pride. In 1924 John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave a million dollars 
for rebuilding the cathedral itself and for repairing Versailles and 
Fontainebleau. This he did because of his admiration for the mar- 
vellous French masterpieces, the influence of which must remain 
intact and perpetuate itself through centuries for the great benefit 
of successive generations,” and also as a token of his admiration of 
the courage and patriotism of the French people. Three years later 
the American philanthropist gave $1,600,000 for continuing the res- 
toration of French national monuments, which in a depressed econ- 
omy public and private sources in France found too burdensome to 
carry through. “Tire whole of France,” declared J. J. Jusscrand, fomicr 
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French ambassador in Washington, “now and later will bless the 
name of one who, unasked and simply for having seen the danger, 
came to the rescue at the hour when it was most needed and when 
we could do the least for ourselves.” * 

Beyond the need for help in restoring institutions and monumen^ 
was the far more pressing one of caring for refugees, orphans, and 
those stricken with tuberculosis. Such needs made it natural for 
American agencies which had been on hand at the armistice to con- 
tinue their help. And the agencies did help: the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the American Committee for Devastated France, the YMCA 
and the YWCA, the Fatherless Children of France, the French 
Heroes Lafayette Fund, the Permanent Blind Relief Fund, the French 
Tubercular Children’s Fund (also known as the Edith Wharton 
Memorial), the American Friends Service Committee and, of course, 
the Red Cross, (The last, to the disappointment of many, soon 
tapered off its services.) In due course these agencies, working m 
community reconstruction projects or for certain classes of the hand- 
icapped and the needy, cooperated with the emerging European 
Relief Council. Most of them tried to build permanent welfare 
agencies after American models.* 

The Italian War Relief Fund of America with other organizations 
aided a variety of charitable projects, both those concerned with 
emergency relief and, in lesser part, those involving health and other 
long-range needs. Of these the most important was the aid and stim- 
ulus given to local Italian organizations in initiating and carrying 
forward an anti-tuberculosis campaign. The American Red Cross 
unit which arrived in Rome shortly before victory, organized, iu 
cooperation with Italians, a nation-wide survey of factors affecting 
tlie incidence of the disease, such as child labor, school hygiene, 
housing conditions, and existing public health programs. Once the 
preliminary investigation had been carried through, provincial or- 
ganizations were set up to work with local committees in providing 
dispensaries and visiting nurses and in carrying through an educa- 
tiona campaign. In the beginning the Red Cross gave financial help> 
but Its chief contribution was to put at the disposal of the Italian 
wmmiUees the experience ^ined in similar campaigns in America, 
thus the aid to Italy fomicd “a natural transition from emergency 
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war work to the persistent problems of sickness and suffering that 
every nation . . . must solve for itself. . . ® 

As in Italy so in Greece and the Balkans the American committees 
that had been formed or were now formed, together with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, carried on emergency relief and health work. The 
head of the Red Cross Unit in Montenegro, Henry Ruston Fair- 
clough, a professor of classics at Stanford, surmounted tough trans- 
portation problems and avoided entanglement with local politics 
as he and his coworkers set up soup kitchens, hospitals and or- 
phanages, and carried out child care and health programs. On re- 
turning to this area in 1931 he was happy to find excellent public 
programs in operation. 

Many Americans working in Serbia were, however, disappointed 
in what they accomplished. The hope had been to establish a model 
child welfare service for the whole country; but ignorance of the 
language and the desire to do things as they were done in America 
sometimes irritated the Serbs who, bursting with national pride, 
did not want anything imposed from without. Yet the emergency 
relief in such remote areas as the Sandjak of Novibazar and Bosnia 
was invaluable. Clearing houses for destitute children and orphan- 
ages helped thousands through a crisis that seemed hopeless. In the 
Fetch area a Friends’ Unit under Drew Pearson built houses for 
stranded Montenegrins, showed them how to break, plow, and sow 
the waste land, and provided food until harvest. The work of pulling 
thorn bushes and dynamiting tree stumps, sinking wells, and making 
thousands of bricks and wooden frames, taxed the strength of the 
young Quakers and Mennonites. Although lonely and homesick, they 
stuck at the job until it was done.* 


Of the existing war agencies, none faced more overwhelming 
problems than the Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief which, 
in June, 1918, had taken the name of the Committee for Relief in 
the Near East. Despite the fact that in the three years of its war 
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operations it had spent over $11,000,000, conditions were now even 
more appalling than during the conflict itself. Civil war raged^ be- 
tween the disintegrating Ottoman Empire and the Greeks, Syrians, 
Arabs, and Armenians. Tlie Greeks wanted to be united witli their 
homeland, the Arabs demanded an independent state centering in 
Damascus, and the Syrians, though accepting French protection, 
also desired independence. Tlie Armenians, long eager to have their 
own land free, struggled hopelessly to federate independent republics 
in the Caucasus and the neighboring areas in the old Ottoman 
Empire. Persia, disrupted by a huge flood of refugees and by other 
conflicts, presented additional problems. To complicate matters fur- 
ther, the Turkish leaders insisted that the interests of Britain and 


France would best be served by insuring an independent Ottoman 
regime as a bulwark against Russian Soviet expansion. A commission 
of the Committee for Relief in the Near East, headed by William 
Barton, reported that the Levant was in desperate plight. At least 


4,000,000 were homeless, hungry, disease-ridden refugees and 
000 orphans languished in danger of immediate starvation. 

America responded to the need through several volunteer agencies, 
including the Committee for Relief in the Near East, the Red Cross, 
the YMCA, the American Women’s Hospital, and the Common- 
wealth Fund (recently established by the Harknesses). Such non- 
American groups as the Canada Fund, the Lord Mayor’s Fund, and 
the Friends of Armenia also contributed. But the financial resources 
o private philanthropy were too meager to cope with the situation. 
Nor was existing personnel, partly the old missionary hands, partly 
civilian recruits, adequate. The United States army lent a hand, and 
Its ser^ces, while useful, in the eyes of the Committee for Relief 
m die Near East left much to be desired. 

iscouragcd by the lagging interest of the 20,000,000 Americans 
rnnUr the war, the Committee decided that 
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There was nothing to do for Armenia but to continue the over-all 
Near East program— to keep on with soup kitchens and breadlines, 
establishing workshops for those who could help support them- 
selves, and offering elementary medical aid. This was only patch- 
work, the Committee realized, but it gave some comfort and some 
hope to millions of refugees. 

The problem of temporary relief and of the first steps toward re- 
habilitation in the Near East was aggravated in September, 1922, 
when the entire non-Moslem section of Smyrna, recently occupied by 
the Turks, burned to the ground. The devastation sent thousands of 
naked, scorched, and hungry refugees into a wasted countryside. The 
American Red Cross, which had been in this area, went to work. In 
the next two years it appropriated over $2,700,000 to aid some 800,- 
000 people.’ 

The Near East Relief Committee set itself the special job of help- 
ing refugees and children. It gathered as many boys and girls as it 
could into temporary asylums, teaching them skills which in time 
might enable them to make their own way, and embarking on the 
formidable task of placing as many as possible in foster homes. Sup- 
plementing emergency aid with rehabilitation, the Committee dis- 
tributed seeds and farm tools and increasingly emphasized agricul- 
tural training which, as the years passed, was to become a distinctive 
self-help feature of this path-breaking agency. 

But the program was inadequately supported even with the help 
of the Red Cross, the Commonwealth Fund, the American Women’s 
Hospital (which raised $100,000 for medical work), and the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, an official agency headed by the seasoned 
philanthropic administrator, Herbert Hoover. Tire Near East Com- 
mittee redoubled its fund-raising efforts in America to meet stagger- 
ing costs. It made widespread use of “Golden Rule Sunday,” a device 
for fund raising through special sermons, reports of poignant suffer- 
ing, and dinners in some 2,000,000 American homes, costing four 
cents per person, and identical with the fare of a relief orphanage. 
Tire Near East Committee also entered into a eooperative agreement 
with the Canadian Armenian Relief Fund and publicized itself in- 
creasingly as an international organization. 

In 1923 the Near East Relief spent almost $9,500,000, an outlay 
en.abling it to provide care for 500,000 refugees and to furnish at 
least 200,000 with food and clothing. Tlie next year, 192^, the organi- 
> iS'cw York Timet, April 9. "PM. 
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zation, in addition to paying off an obligation of $1,000,000 incurred 
for relief after the Smyrna disaster, disbursed almost 
This budget supported during the year 47 orphanages, 65 hospitals, 
and 23 other institutions. Altogether, the program helped over 500,- 
000 human beings in 1924. Well might Henry Morgenthau, in ap- 
pealing for continued support, declare with pride that since he rs 
appealed in 1914 for a relief organization in the Near East he 
almost $100,000,000 had been given for food, clothing, and 
supplies to the peoples living in a part of the earth to be chenshe 
among other reasons for having cradled the human race in the dim 
past. But the ofEcers of the Near East Relief were disappointed at the 
shrinkage of funds after 1925. Still the support that had been 
was significant in view of the fact that there were few ethnically 
related immigrants to give, that no obvious or pressing nationa 
interests were at stake, and that areas nearer home were also m 
desperate need.® 

Both in appeals for further funds and in general discussion of the 
Levant the point was sometimes made that American generosity 
had staved off the triumph of Bolshevism. President Calvin Coolidge, 
for instance, emphatically made such a claim in an address given at 
a Golden Rule dinner of the International Neat East Association in 
October, 1924.“ It is true that most of the area did not go Commu- 
nist. After a brief bid for independence, a good part of Armenia 
was, however, incorporated in the Soviet Union. But a key figure 
in the Near East Relief, H. C. Jaquith, argued that the relief program 
in Armenia played an essential part in preventing violent upheavals 
by curbing the radical tendencies of the inexperienced Communist 
revolutionaries who headed the Armenian government. The aid given, 
Jaqui& believed, was probably a sufficiently stabilizing influence to 
explain the restoration of “normal" conditions “without the up- 
heavals, abortive counter-revolutions, famines and consequent ago- 
nies of the helpless population which have been endured elsewhere 
m Russia. . . 
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One cannot determine the extent to which the Near East program 
in Armenia actually achieved these results. But it is true that the 
Soviet authorities not only tolerated but expressed appreciation for 
the work of the Near East Relief in Armenia. Thus in 1925 the 
premier of the Transcaucasus Federation declared that the relief 
work deserved gratitude, not only by reason of the suffering it had 
reduced, but because it promoted genuine good will between na- 
tions.'^^ In similar vein a special commission of the Transcaucasian 
Government a year later termed the care of Armenian orphans by 
the Near East Relief both efficient and satisfactory. It expressed the 
hope that the agency would keep on with its humanitarian efforts 
until the Armenian government was able to take care of the chil- 
dren.’* Visiting an orphanage housing 8,000 boys and gids, Com- 
missar Rykoff of the Central Government in Moscow similarly ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the achievements of the Near East Relief. 
This dignitary could not forbear telling the children that they were 
victims of imperialistic war and of nationalistic strife and assuring 
them that they need never again fear atrocities now that they were 
under the protection of the Free Soviet Federation. Kissing several 

children, Rykoff bade them a fond farewell.” ^ 

Relations between Soviet authorities in Armenia and Near East 
Relief, however, were not always smooth. Two years after the Com- 
munist praise of the organization twenty-eight Armenian employees 
of Near East Relief were anested. Tlie American director announced 
that there would be no protest against these arrests, partly because 
the agency never interfered in political matters and partly because 
it was not unlikely that out of a thousand native employees some 
might have spread anti-Soviet propaganda.’* Such incidents bol- 
stered the Communist claim, of which the world was to hear much, 
that philanthropic humanitarianism was only a cloak for counter- 
revolutionary activities. 

If the efforts of the Near East Relief did have some effect in the 
larger political world of the Levant, such influence was not a main 
aim. To American supporters the chief purpose was to provide emer- 
gency relief to refugees, especially to orphans. In Ida M. Tarbells 
words, “It is a work whicli gels down to bcdrocl^ lessening the 
amount of the threat to the future which must lie in rearing these 
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great masses of children to know nothing but bitterness and misery, 
starting counteracting forces of goodness and sympathy. 

By 1925 the end of the immediately pressing problems of relief 
was in sight and the question of the future of Near East Relief was 
duly canvassed. A competent fact-finding committee was named to 
conduct field surveys in the eight Near East countries to assess the 
strength and weaknesses of American philanthropic programs and to 
determine whether further American aid was needed in the rehabili- 
tation and modernization already under way in these countries, and 
if so how this might most effectively be given. The lengthy report 
expressed appreciation of the work accomplished by American and 
foreign philanthropic agencies and analyzed tlie nature of existing 
problems in education, health, welfare, agriculture and industry. It 
recommended the federation of American agencies in the interest of 
preventing overlapping and promoting efficient action. It also made 
a great point of the need of reaching masses of rural peoples in the 
interior hitherto little affected by the Near East Relief, the YMCA, 
the YWCA, and the missionary schools and colleges. Above all the 
report stressed the importance of working with and through govern- 
ments and through religious and other indigenous local organiza- 
tions in programs designed to promote self-help. This truly impressive 
survey paved the way for the establishment of the Near East Foun- 
dation and gave direction to a new emphasis in overseas programs 
to become known in time as technical assistance.’® 


Meantime, the crisis in Europe itself demanded tire attention of 
Washington and of those responsible for overseas relief work. Most 
pressing was the food shortage which in central and eastern Europe 
was reaching starvation proportions." Tuberculosis, scurvy, an^I 
worst of all, typhus, were taking hundreds of thousands of lives each 
month Of the late enemy powers, only Germany, despite her de- 
pressed economy, had enough goods to e.xport and sufficient gold and 
qui assets to pay for food. But the Allies insisted on maintaining 
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the blockade, partly to be sure tliat German power of resistance was 
really crushed and partly because they saw in the blockade a way of 
enforcing a punitive "peace” and of advancing their national inter- 
ests. The Allies were also unwilling to lift the blockade until the 
United States, with large farm surpluses, reduced food prices. This 
was something which no administration in Washington could do with- 
out bringing disaster to the farmers who had expanded their opera- 
tions during the war under assurance of government-maintained 
prices. 

As for the newly liberated states — Albania, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Finland, and the other Baltic countries-none had 
more than a small amount of goods or other assets to exchange for 
desperately needed necessities. Even with American loans, it seemed 
obvious that charity was also required. People in Great Britain and 
the Dominions and in the more prosperous neutral countries able 
and willing to give could be counted on for some help, but the 
Americans alone were in a position to shoulder the major responsi- 
bility for large-scale giving. 

Two conditions, however, made further American charity uncer- 
tain. In the first place, it was not clear to many Americans, despite 
continued appeals for the relief of Europe’s plight, that things 
were as desperate as they were reported. Thus in Columbus, Ohio, 
those in charge of the War Chest, which had a provision for overseas 
giving, returned to donors a fourth of the funds in hand. In the second 
place, many Americans just did not want to give. They were ^^ger 
to forget the war and to resume their accustomed and comfortable 
ways of living, or they were weary of what were called sob-stoiy 
appeals.” Some felt that further giving would confirm Europe m 
thinking 'that America was a great Santa Claus, thus discoura^ng 
people from helping themselves.” One woman who had visited Eu- 
rope wrote to the Nerv York Times that the Europeans are perfectly 
willing to take all the help from America which we \yill give, in the 
meantime hating us because we have it, money made by our com- 
mercialism which pains them so.” In her opinion they had reached 
the place where they practically say: “ ‘Oh well, the Americans wi 
do that for us-why worry?’ ” ” Responsive to this mood, the Red 
Cross curtailed its work in France. It remained important m the 
relief of the Near East and between July 1, 1919. and June 30, 19:0, 
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contributed over eight million dollars for relief in Poland. But it was 
not prepared to undertake major responsibilities. 


During the armistice period the Wilson administration decided 
that conditions abroad required what Hoover was to call "the second 
American intervention.” Tlie American Relief Administration, estab- 
lished by executive order on February 24, 1919, and approved the 
next day by Congress, commenced operations with Hoover acting as 
Director General. The new agency was given broad powers to get 
food and other needed material to Europe through the cooperation 
of the Food Administration and tlie Grain Corporation, which Hoo- 
ver also headed, and the United States Navy. At Hoover's request 
President Wilson secured a special Congressional appropriation of a 
hundred million dollars to be used for loans, for the purchase of 
American food, and for charity abroad, if it proved necessary, as it 
was certain to be in the newly liberated countries unable to borrow 
from the United States by reason of having had no governments in 
exile when Congress passed the authorizing legislation. 

This federal help was not given hit and miss. Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge s amendment, which Congress approved, stipulated tliat no 
part of the appropriation was to feed any “enemy” child or adult. 
Hoover was sure that no effective peacemaking could result until 
Central Europe was reasonably certain of some stability and recov- 
ery. He believed that such recovery was necessary if Germany was 
tci buy food and to meet the reparations the Allies were demanding. 
Moreover, some arrangement must be made with the Allies for ad- 
vancing loans to Austria to enable that country to receive an emer- 
gency advance from the United States. Hoover was also of the de- 
ci e opimon that it would be well to require the newly liberated 
states to borrow for the needed food, rather than have it given 
Even if in the end the loans might have to be can- 
Im * immediate advantages over outright giving seemed clear: 

conditions that would permit the American 
cfficifnti, secure a greater measure of economy aud 
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gible material with which to operate. To be sure, the Allies also 
named him their Director of Relief and Rehabilitation. But they 
threw many obstacles in his path. Tliey refused to lift the blochade; 
only after great pressure did they agree to do this in April, 1919. 
They held out for American reduction of prices for its surplus food. 
Aware of the availability of cheaper foods in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, they implied that United States policy was designed to pro- 
vide a profitable disposal of American surpluses. And although the 
Allies were in a position to contribute only four per cent of needed 
tonnage and five per cent of the necessary credits, they insisted 
that all economic resources— American and Allied— be pooled and 
jointly administered over an indefinite future. 

The Americans, however, refused to give up control of their own 
resources. In the words of T. C. C. Gregory, an American Relief 
Administration official, rivalry existed among Allies as to who should 
“be found carrying the basket containing the loaves and the 
fishes.” Hoover was determined that Great Britain should not 
run off with the credit. There was, in addition, some difference over 
policy toward Russia. France demanded the continuation of Allied 
military intervention in Russia and Siberia. While the United States 
had gone along with this policy, to some it seemed open to question. 
Not that there was any sympathy for Bolshevism. On the contrary. 
Hoover, like most Americans, saw it as a tremendous threat not only 
to American social, political, economic, and ethical values, but to 
freedom and hope for Europe. Indeed, Hoover was insisting that one 
basic reason for breaking through all snags of power politics in Allied 
circles and getting food and medical supplies into Central Europe at 
once was to strengthen the weak parliamentary regimes that they 
might escape the Communist wave that had already engulfed Hun- 
gary. Although some food was sent into Hungary for children, sup- 
plies were halted when Bela Kun set up his government based on 
the Russian model, and they were not resumed until November, 
1919, some months after a new, non-Bolshevik group had taken con- 
trol. 

Some evidence lends support to the contention that the overthrow 
of the PilsudsK government in Poland, and the accession of Pade- 
rewski, was due in part to Hoover’s activities. An abortive coup 
d’etat against Pilsudski had moved the representatives of the Polish 
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section of the Hoover mission to inform Warsaw that “food rehef- 
imperatively needed to keep Poland alive and free from that push ot 
misery tliat meant revolution and Bolshevism-could only be hopeu 
for in the presence of a government so truly representative and so 
universally accepted by tlie people that it could be relied on y 
America and the Allies to keep order and maintain a safe control of 
the imported foodstuffs.”" In the face of these conditions, Pil- 
sudski decided to bring the Conservatives into his government an 
make Paderewski prime minister. Tire government remained as t lus 
constituted until the Hoover mission left late in 1919. At that time 
Paderewski lost out and exiled himself from Poland.” “Food an 
politics/’ Vernon Kello^ wrote> “have had an inevitable and in- 
separable connection ever since the beginning of the war; and they 
have it still.” “ 

Getting the blockade broken, finding ships, repairing harbor facn- 
ities, building up internal transport, procuring and moving food, se- 
curing credit— all these things had to be done under unfavorable con- 
ditions. The price level of American agricultural produce had to be 
maintained. In Allied power politics, feeding Central Europe 
subordinated to Allied national interests. The worst source of dim* 
culty was that all regimes were unstable and that east and southeast 
of the Rhine nothing less than political chaos threatened. Yet during 
the period of coordination 27,000,000 tons of food were moved over- 
seas into Europe, over 18,000,000 of which came from the United 
States. In addition, 840,000,000 pounds of clothing, medical, and 
miscellaneous supplies were sent to those in direst need. Most of the 
cost of this relief was borne by direct charity or by loans which ul- 
timately proved to be charity since it was impossible to collect them. 
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The American Relief Administration also organized a food draft 
system through which Americans with relatives and friends abroad 
could send gift packages or certificates good for food at the Adminis- 
tration’s warehouses. This combination of private giving rvith busi- 
nesslike administration through a government agency proved to be a 
useful innovation. It enabled needy Germans, for instance, to re- 
ceive gifts from America valued at $2,000,000 when official giving 
was impossible and when a great many in the United States were dis- 
inclined to help Germans. 

The alarming spread of typhus from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
led Hoover to suggest to the Red Gross that it undertake a delousing 
program. That organization was ready to help and did, but it felt 
unable to assume entire responsibility for so big a job. And so with 
the cooperation of several voluntary agencies and the United States 
Army, which allocated discarded but clean clothing, soap, portable 
baths and medical equipment, the American Relief Administration 
saw through a life-saving program of impressive magnitude.” 

Undernourished, diseased, and stunted children— anywhere from 
twelve to sixteen million in varying degrees of need and danger- 
presented special problems. For one thing, there was no assurance 
that general supplies, provided for cash or credit and sold by the 
governments receiving the food, actually reached the children most 
in need. When the Red Cross decided that it could not take respon- 
sibility for a special child feeding program in the enemy and liberated 
countries, the American Relief Administration set up the Children’s 
Feeding Section. The new subagency proceeded in liberated coun- 
tries to use some $12,000,000 from the Congressional appropriation 
of $100,000,000. Since the Lodge amendment forbade the use of these 
funds for feeding the “enemy,” supplementary funds supplied by 
charity were necessary to get food, clothing, and medical supplies to 
needy German and Austrian children. Hoover decided that whatever 
was given should be a gift. Tire Administration turned over the job 
of actual distribution to loc.iI committees of leading citizens wlio, 
thanks to the support of the national governments, established or- 
phanages and provided transportation and the service neeessary to 

*^IIoo\cr, Memoirs, I, 314-27; Xtary IIow'c foncs. Swords irrlo Ploughshares; Atr 
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feed one supplementary meal a day to every child in school. Thus 
these local committees in effect became partners in the program.'* 


Relief of German children was baffling since the Lodge amend- 
ment to the Congressional appropriation stipulated that government 
funds were not to be used for food for either adults or children m 
the enemy countries. Hoover was not blind to the needs of Ger- 
many’s future generation. But in view of the anti-German feeling 
in the United States and the pressing needs in the recently liberated 
countries, he seems to have assumed that German-Americans would 
provide relief for the needy in the old country. To some extent they 
did, both through gift packages and prepaid drafts on the American 
Relief • Administration warehouses as well as through German-Amen- 
can religious and secular organizations. However, a quick survey of 
conditions, which Jane Addams and other social workers made in 
the summer of 1919 at the suggestion of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, revealed that at least a third, possibly two-thirds of 
German children were suffering from malnutrition. When the AFSC 
asked Hoover for a useful assignment, he invited it to be responsible 
for the child-feeding program in Germany. It was, in other words, to 
be the representative in that country of the Children’s Feeding Pro- 
gram of the American Relief Administration, which provided the 
food. In the end the ARA’s direct contribution of $5,000,000, con- 
stituted two per cent of the total American deliveries to Germany, 
the German government itself purchasing $205,000,000 worth of 
relief supplies.^^ The Friends contributed some funds in 
a ition to their services. Tliey also received contributions from those 
t..crman-American organizations which did not insist on turning their 
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donations over directly to German religious institutions or to the 
German Red Cross.“® 

When it became clear in the winter of 1919-1920 that available 
funds in the American Relief Administration were inadequate to^ 
meet the needs of the child feeding program in Europe, including 
German needs, Hoover suggested an appeal to the American public. 
The European Relief Council was organized to manage the cam- 
paign. Its constituents included the American Relief Administration, 
the American Friends Service Committee, the Joint Distribution 
Committee, the American Red Cross, the Federal Council of 
Churches and other organizations. The Council estimated that $33,- 
000,000 was needed for food, clothing, medical supplies, and services 
for Europe’s needy, especially for children. 

The campaign ran into trouble. To begin with, a depression had 
struck the country. People were weary of appeals for overseas relief. 
The initial response of certain groups did not meet expectations. 
Many German-Americans, for example, resented the widespread talk 
about German war guilt and like some other Americans had no en- 
thusiasm for a program to be administered in Germany by Ameri- 
can Quakers. The $861,000 which Americans of German and Aus- 
trian nativity or parentage, approximately 10 per cent of the total 
population in 1920, gave to the campaign was less proportionately 
than the contributions of Americans of other national backgrounds. 
(In a later campaign, conducted by the Quakers, Americans of Ger- 
man and Austrian background did, however, give $1,300,000, which 
was 14 per cent of America’s contribution to German and Austrian 
relief.) The resentment among liberals, progressives, and socialists 
of Hoover’s use of charity to influence European politics also dis- 
couraged giving in these circles. 

Although in certain quarters there was less than whole-hearted 
enthusiasm, the American people on the whole responded generously. 
Ghurch organizations, business leaders, and the press, especially the 
Literary Digest, did yeoman's service. All these spokesmen empha- 
sized the humanitarian obligation to save life. Tlie religious groups 
stressed the doctrine of stewardship. Business leaders appealed to 
pity too, but echoed Hoover’s argument that charity was the best way 
of checking Bolshevism. Tlierc were large givers— a few gifts of 

*• Wilbur K. Thomas, ‘Tlic American Friends Scrv’icc Committee in Europe," 
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$1,000,000— and the Rockefeller Foundation contributed $2,000,000. 
Farmers, unable to sell corn at deflated prices, offered 15,000,0^ 
bushels (13,000,000 of which were to be sent to China, which was in 
the throes of a famine). Small givers came through— some seven 
million names were listed. By February, 1921, $29,000,000 had been 
raised, the largest sum thus far contributed in a campaign for over- 
seas relief.’® There is no reason to doubt that the seven million 
donors acted mainly out of sympathy and compassion. 

The American Friends Service Committee, adopting the general 
pattern of reliance on local committees worked out by the Children s 
Feeding Program in other countries, put to good use the resources 
at hand. The German government made substantial contributions m 
transport, supplies, and services, as did German voluntary associations. 
By the end of the first half year the program was feeding 700,000 
children in eighty-eight cities: the high point was reached in i92i» 
when the feeding lists numbered over a million children. Hoover 
insisted that the feeding everywhere be nonpartisan, but he allowed 
the Quakers to print a message on each food card: “To those who 
suffer in Germany, with a message of good Nvill from the American 
Society of Friends (Quakers) who for 250 years, and also all through 
this great war, have believed that those who were called enemies 
were really friends separated by a great wall of misunderstanding.” 


With conditions improving, the Friends withdrew from the child 
feeding program in Germany in the summer of 1922. But the next 
year reports of recurring need among German children reached the 
United States and moved General Henry T. Allen, who had been 
Commander of the occupation in Germany, to launch an American 
Committee for the Relief of German Children, The Committee an- 
nounced a plan of providing daily to 625,000 children one supple- 
mentary meal of five hundred calories, a plan to which the German 
government would contribute half of the cost of the food, and trans* 
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portation on the German railways.'^ To this campaign German- 
Americans made generous contributions. Outstanding among the 
large donors was Julius Rosenwald, whose total gifts to war and post- 
war relief exceeded two million dollars. He now gave $100,000 and 
persuaded others to give. Despite urgings on the part of some Jews 
that, in view of anti-Semitism in Germany the gift be accompanied 
by the condition that allocations of food should not be limited to 
“Aryan” children, Rosenwald replied: “The fact that the Jews ‘are 
giving more than their share toward helping all the different creeds 
in Germany’ is known and, to my mind, it is more helpful to give 
without protest which would make it appear that the money was 
given for the purpose of having the Jew-baiting stopped.” “ 

One minor incident threatened the campaign. When Woodrow 
Wilson died the German Embassy in Washington refused to lower 
its flag or to observe any of the customary amenities. The Federal 
Council of Churches urged that the understandable public criticism 
of Germany should not interfere with support of the campaign. 
“Certainly,” wrote Bernard Barach, a close friend of the late Presi- 
dent, “there can be no reprisal among civilized people against the 
starving children of any blood or breed. I am mailing my check for 
$5,000.” And Wilson’s widow asked the American people not to 
let the flag incident interfere with relief efforts.” 

In all, the campaign to feed German children raised $4,300,000. 
At its height the program fed over i,ooo,cx>o German children. Meals 
costing sixty cents a month were also provided for pregnant and 
nursing mothers. The program was continued until the summer of 
1924.” 

In Austria the American Friends joined their British brethren too 
late to be pioneers. But, in the words of an English relief worker, 
“they accepted a somewhat subordinate role with self-discipline and 
generosity.” 'Tliey also brought a high degree of professionalism into 
the distribution of relief, for nearly all of tliem had had training 
either in social work or organization. “We leamt to know an Amer- 
ica,” concluded this witness, “that was very different from the usual 
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Big Business or globe-trotting America, the only one familiar to many 
Europeans at that time.”“ Tire Quakers, British Ame"^’. 
supplemented the food provided by the American Relief Adminisba 
tion which, in terms of calories, was about half that reqnired 
normal growtli. Faced with a shortage of milk, the Quaker mission 
imported cows from Switzerland and Holland and provided shoes to 
children who had been kept from getting American Relief Admmis- 
tration rations by their inability to walk to school in winter weatlier. 

The Friends were not alone in carrying out relief ptogtanis lot 
Germany and Austria. 0 £ the cash and food ($i,5°o,ooo) and c o i 
ing ($2,500,000) which the National Lutheran Council for Wor 
Service had distributed in seventeen countries by August,^ 1922, a 
substantial part went to Germans and Austrians. This continued to 
be true in the following years. Between 1919 and 1930 tire Counci s 
contributions of almost $8,000,000 to the countries in A 

operated brought incalculable relief to America's late enemies.®* fJ* 
the secular agencies that lent a hand to the vanquished, the Com- 
monwealth Fund, established in 1918 by Mrs. Edward Harkness 
with major emphasis on social welfare in the United States, provided 
through an existing Austrian organization means for maintaining 
eighty^four kitchens.” 

Testimony to the appreciation of American aid was not lacking 
General Allen reported a radio message from German welfare work- 
ers*. "Teachers, physicians, directors of child feeding and representa- 
tives of national welfare organizations in joint conference express 
deep gratitude for the efforts of you and your associates, which will 
result in renewed health for over one million children.” ®® The Ouak' 
CIS were singled out for warm praise. As one German said: “It will 
not be easy for you to realize what all tliis means to us. For years 
we were cut off from everything for years we heard nothing but strife 
and hatred. Now, suddenly, you come to us and show us that behind 
the world of political strife, Uie real world still exists, the world of 
brotherhood and love.”” In reporting to President Wilson on child 
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feeding in the many eountries in which it operated ofiicially until the 
demise of the American Relief Administration, Hoover wrote: “The 
reaction which I receive from all over Europe indicates that we have 
touched the heart of the populations at large as much by this child 
feeding department as in any form of American intervention in 
Europe.” That American aid did not eliminate anti-American prej- 
udice on the part of Europeans during the 1920’s is obvious. Without 
the aid that was given, these prejudices might, however, have been 
even more pronounced. 

Europeans also did a good deal for each other. The Swiss con- 
tributed to soup kitchens in Germany which at one time fed 1,500,- 
000 a day. German and Austrian children were taken for recuperative 
vacations into Swiss, Dutch, and Scandinavian homes. Between 1919 
and 1924, Norway alone gave almost $2,000,000 to help German 
children. 

It is impossible to distinguish beyond a certain point between the 
effects of American aid and that of Europeans in a position to help. 
But American relief did have some impact— how much no one 
can say— on European social attitudes and behavior. It was, for in- 
stance, felt that the example of American women in relief work con- 
tributed to the growing freedom of Continental women and to their 
search for new careers of service. Nor is there any way to test the 
claim that the example of self-help, so conspicuous in American re- 
lief, actually did provide, as some believed, effective training in initia- 
tive and leadership on the part of the nonoiffcial classes.*’ It is, 
however, certain that American aid, together with that of the British 
and of the European neutral powers saved millions of lives and 
made existence bearable for millions more. 

Of all American overseas relief programs in the aftermath of the 
war, the largest and the most complex in character was that inaugu- 
rated for Soviet Russia in the summer of 1921. An obvious difficulty 
was the absence of diplomatic channels between the two countries. 

So svas the desire of the Soviets for recognition and trade and for using 
relief aid to strengthen Soviet policy and power as well as to help the 
starving. Tliere was also the insistence of France that Moscow assume 
responsibility for the debts of the Czarist regime. Tlie desire of Eng- 
land, Germany, and the United States to protect their interests in 
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Russia also figured iu the complex situation In the United ^es 
itself depressed prices of the rast gram surplus ms an ,mpo an 
factor in prevailing hard times, which in turn tended to discourag 
giving. Moreover, fear of Communism was strong and growrng. 

In the years between 1917 and igai those in charge of the pro^am 
also had to deal with the Kremlin’s suspicion that airy foreign r 
was designed to undennine the regime. Nor was this 
tirely without foundation. Raymond Robins, for example, a , 
representative of the American Red Cross in Moscow, held ou 
Lenin the promise of American aid on condition that t e w 
against Germany be continued in the autumn of which 

authorities held to be incompatible with furthering the Revo ution. 
One of Robins’s associates, William Boyce Thompson, mine opera 
tor and broher of great fortune, spent over a million dollars or a 
propaganda campaign to keep the Russian army fighting.** A1 tns 
strengthened Soviet suspicion that aid was merely a bribe to force t e 
new Russian regime to fight when it was unable to do so and when 
it had no faith in the Allied cause. Soviet suspicion of American 
philanthropic aid was further confirmed when the Red Cross provide 
relief to White Russian refugees in Constantinople and to the coun- 
terrevolutionary White Russian forces cooperating with the Allies m 
the Archangel region and in Siberia. 

Nor were the Soviets atone in feeling that such aid reflected Amen 
can antagonism to the new regime. General William S. Graves, com- 
mander of American forces in Siberia, declared that it was “most 
unfortunate” that the American Red Cross operated hospitals ana 
relief exclusively for the White Russian commander. General Kol- 
chak, in effect becoming his supply agent." In America the liberal 
press maintained that the Red Cross was violating its professed neu- 
trality by acting as an arm of the State Department. Thus it is not 
hard to understand that the Bolsheviks, having before them the ex 
ample of the use of food as a political weapon in Hungary an 
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Poland, and, further, having no faith in the possibility of disinterested 
humanitarianism on the part of capitalist nations, regarded American 
proffers of aid as a thin coating to conceal capitalistic intervention 
on the counterrevolutionary side. This impression was deepened 
when, during the Paris peace negotiations, and later, in the Polish- 
Russian war, Hoover proposed an international neutral relief organi- 
zation for saving Russian lives endangered by food shortage, on con- 
dition that the Russians cease fighting for what they regarded as 
their legitimate boundaries and that they also stop fighting counter- 
revolutionary forces.*' 

By the spring of 1921 the food shortage in Soviet Russia reached 
famine proportions. During the war itself, the area under tillage 
had been reduced by 25 per cent and by 1921, thanks to the blockade, 
civil war, and the policies of the Soviet government itself, the area 
given to crop production was, by some estimates, little more than 
half of what it had been in 1914. A severe drought laid waste the 
great grain-producing Volga valley and southern Ukraine. In 1921 
the total crop was short by seven million tons of the minimum 
amount necessary to feed the population. There were no reserves, 
but even had there been, transportation was so crippled that these 
could have been got to the starving areas only with great difficulty. 
By the mid-summer of 2921 anywhere from fifteen to twenty-five 
million people were threatened by starvation and the diseases that 
follow in its wake. 

No doubt the Bolsheviks feared that mass starvation would incite 
further resistance to their authority. The West, however, had little 
knowledge of the actual attitude of Moscow toward the famine, little 
information in fact regarding the extent of hunger for, thanks to 
diplomatic isolation and Russian censorship, Russia was largely a 
sealed book. An American Friends unit of six women social workers 
who reached Russia in September, 1917, to join a British Quaker re- 
lief group, was virtually unheard from until after it had left Siberia 
in July, 1919.“ One of the first American reports on conditions re- 
sulted from the twenty-scvcn-day investigation in August, 1921, of 
Paxton Hibben and two associates representing Near East Relief." 

On July 13, 1921, Maxim Gorky, Russia’s best-known writer, is- 
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sued an appeal to “all honest European and American" people for 
food and medicine. This was followed shortly by one from I^mn to 
the international proletariat. The American Relief Admmistrabon 
was about to wind up its affairs in Europe, but it still had some re- 
sources. Hoover, nominally its head but primarily concerned with 
his worh as Secretary of Commerce in the Harding cabinet, replied 
to Gorky that the American Relief Administration would help pro- 
vided Russia at once released all United States prisoners, that Ameri- 
cans would be free to administer relief, organize local committees, 
and distribute food and medicine on a non-political basis, and on 
the further condition that Russian authorities provide free storage, 
transportation, and offices for the administrators. On August 20, 
1921, Walter L. Brown, representing the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, and Maxim Litvinov, signed at Riga an agreement which 
met the American conditions. 

On a broiling day in that same August Hoover summoned repre- 
sentatives of the American Red Cross, the YMCA, YWCA, Quakers, 
Knights of Columbus, and other voluntary agencies to his office in 
the Department of Commerce, and announced the terms of Uie 
Riga agreement. As James N. Rosenberg recalls the meeting, each 
organization had its own ideas and something like a quarrel resulted. 
Turning to Rosenberg who, with Felix M. Warburg, was representing 
tile Joint Distribution Committee, Hoover said, ivith some impatience, 
‘Rosenberg, work this out" and left the meeting. Rosenberg pro- 
posed that each contributing organization have autonomy in particu- 
lar regions in Russia.*® Hoover agreed but later insisted that there 
be one central organization with Americans exclusively in charge of 
the distribution of American donations. 

Under these terms tlie program was launched. The participating 
agencies included the American Joint Jewish Distribution Commit- 
tee, tile Mennonite Central Committee, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, the American Red Cross, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention for Russian Relief, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ, 
the National Lutheran Council, the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, the Student Friendship Fund of the YMCA and YWCA, the 
Volga Relief Society (German groups in tlie United States and Can- 
ada interested m the Volga Gennans), and the American Commit- 
tee to Aid Russian Scientists. In addition, several independent agen- 
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cies collected funds for one or another of the affiliates. The se 
affiliated voluntary organizations gave perhaps as much as $6, 


ooo. 


Since Hoover’s survey indicated that millions of Russian chil 
would die unless at least $50,000,000 could be raised, it was n 
sary to provide additional funds. It was possible to make avai 
$10,000,000 from American Relief Administration assets. In j 
help-yourself tradition Hoover insisted that the Soviets use sorr 
their gold reserves to finance part of the program: between $12,1 
000 and $18,000,000 came from this source, according to who die 
calculating. In addition the Soviets spent possibly as mud 
$14,000,000 in local currency. 

Even with this it was necessary to turn to Congress, to fc 
what was by now the established pattern of combining private, 
untary contributions with public funds. Congress was therefore a 
to appropriate $20,000,000 from the United States Gram Corj 
tion’s funds. Opponents of the proposal argued, as predecessors 
so often done on earlier and comparable occasions, that it was 
constitutional, that charity begins at home, that the money o 
to be used to help America’s own needy unemployed that relie 
such a scale would invite other beggars to demand help, and 
public, tax-supported relief would discourage private philanthr 
Others contended that the proposal savored of an international c 
ity racket and that Hoover and his men did not deserve 
tion for efficiency and disinterestedness. Some also held that 
food sent would be diverted to feed commissars and the Red Ai 
and that relief was bound to strengthen a regime which might aln 
be tottering. But in view of the fact that the debate took plac 
the midst of the Red Scare, less emphasis than might be expected 
put on the point that aid ought not be given to a communist cou 
with values so diametrically opposed to those of the United States. 
In support of the proposal it was argued that since the funds i 
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to be used to purchase American surplus crops the measure by rais- 
ing domestic prices, would prove a boon for all American fanners. 
Although the debates do not reflect the interest that some business 
men felt in famine relief as a means of opening opportunities in 
Russia, this may have been in the minds of some who supported the 
measure. Some maintained that government aid would be of propa- 
ganda value in letting the Russian people Icnow tliat America was not 
an enemy. Still others held that it was a duty to feed the starving, 
whether or not the famine resulted from communist e.\periments. 

On December 17, 1921, the House, by an 181-71 vote, approved 
the appropriation. The Senate concurred without a roll call. Tlianks 
in part to the effective work of Christian Herter, a Hoover aide, Con- 
gress also authorized the allocation of $4,000,000 surplus Army med- 
ical supplies to the American Red Cross for Russian relief.*® 

Great credit must be given Hoover, not only for his part in persuad- 
ing Congress to act and in effecting the cooperation of voluntary agen- 
cies with government, but for his efficiency in getting relief speedily 
to Soviet Russia. Under the Hoover program a steady procession of 
ships carried 740>57i tons of publicly and privately contributed gifts 
of food, medicine, and clothing to Soviet Russia, representing a total 
value of over $80,000,000.“ 

Convinced that there could be no assurance of honest expenditures 
of the funds raised by liberal, radical, and pro-Communist agencies 
in the field, Hoover urged the public to contribute to the American 
Relief Administration or to one of the groups affiliated with it. This 
confirmed the conviction of his critics in liberal and radical circles 
that despite Hoover’s profession to the contrary he envisaged relief 
as a counterrevolutionary instrument. Support for this contention 
came from the publication in the Worfd's Work of articles by a former 
ARA official who claimed that relief had stemmed the “red tide,” 
especially in Hungary where the Communist regime of Bela Kun fell 
when food reached the starving.** 

It is probably fair to say that Hoover’s policies rested on several 
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presuppositions and reflected several motives, the precise influence 
of any one being impossible to determine: disapproval of agencies 
designed to strengthen Russian communist economy; ““ disapproval 
of agencies which in effect were arms of the Soviet government; ap- 
proval of efficiency, economy, and fairness in the administration of 
relief; the compatibility of his program with the American national 
interest of absorbing surplus agricultural produce and, possibly, of 
paving the way (should the Soviets fall) for a favorable reception 
in Russia of American exports and enterprise; and, underlying all the 
others, the desire and the obligation to help suffering humanity. 

Convinced that Hoover and the American Relief Administration 
were, despite denials, political in the sense of being in intention and 
effect countenevolutionary, a number of agencies began to raise funds 
and, in the course of their campaigns, spared no words in denouncing 
Hoover. Tire number of such organizations is uncertain. In a letter 
to President Harding written on February 9, 1922, Hoover men- 
tioned three and added that there were “some 200 affiliated organi- 
zations,” which, however, were never identified. Many were not 
Communist, even though their leaders sometimes addressed meet- 
ings of agencies that definitely were; and sometimes confusion re- 
sulted from mistakes of the press in mixing the names of organiza- 
tions— even the New York Times was guilty of this on at least one 
occasion. It is impossible to give reliable estimates for many of these 
agencies, but Hoover estimated that the American Federated Rus- 
sian Famine Relief Committee had apparently received from its affili- 
ates $350,000 in cash and $200,000 in kind by February, 1922. Years 
later the Dies Committee reported that the “Communist drive” ac- 
cumulated more than a million dollars.'* 

The Friends of Soviet Russia, which was openly Communist, re- 
ported through its organ, Soviet Russia, that by November, 1922, 
it had spent over $800,000 for relief purposes." At the time Abraham 
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Cahan’s Jewish Daily Forward accused the Friends of Soviet Russia 
of diverting its collections to the support of Communist activities m 
the United States. While the charge was denied, the Fnends of Soviet 
Russia did not present a complete financial statement.” Wiat funds 
and provisions went to Russia were sent to the Russian Red CroM, 
an arm of the Soviet Union not unequivocally recognized by the 
International Red Cross Society, or to the International Trade Union 
Help Committee. 

In addition to the Friends of Soviet Russia and its allied orpniza- 
tions (such as the Technical Aid Society for Soviet Russia, the 
Famine Scout Club, the American Labor Alliance, and the Soviet 
Russian Medical Relief Society), several agencies, composed of so- 
cialists, ex-socialists, and liberals, and also distributing through the 
Russian Red Cross, appeared on the scene. One of the leading ones 
was the American Committee for Russian Famine Relief, in which 
the chief movers were Walter Liggett, an archcritic of Hoover, David 
Dubrowshy, head of the Russian Red Cross in the United States, and 
Paxton Hibben. It enlisted, at least for a time, the support of many 
governors and mayors as well as of leading educators, editors, and 
religious figures. Eventually the Committee, after Hoover's criticism 
based on its connection with the Russian Red Cross, asked the 
American Friends Service Committee to administer its funds, which 
was done. The New Yorfe Times estimated that by February, 1922, 
this committee had collected $500,000.®* 


Lying somewhere on the political spectrum between the American 
Relief Administration and the Communist groups were a number of 
liberal-progressive fund-raising committees. The most influential of 
these \vas the Russian Famine Fund, organized in September, 1921. 
Its national leadership represented a wide variety of political views, 
including Alfied E. Smith and Ogden Mills, Bull Moose Progres- 
sives such as Raymond Robins and Gifford Pincbot, and socialists 
such as Norman Tliomas and Ernest Poole. Some members of the 
national committee favored recognition of the Soviet government and 
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economic aid to Russia; others adamantly held that the United States 
should not resume diplomatic relations. On one thing most of the 
Famine Fund personnel agreed: the ARA svas as much inspired by 
political as by humanitarian motives. In particular they resented 
Hoover’s refusal to issue a general public appeal for funds and his 
“high-handed efforts” to force all independent agencies to distrib- 
ute through the American Relief Administration. Assuming that 
many people were dissatisfied with the ARA, the Russian Famine 
Fund appealed to liberal and labor groups, political independents, 
religious, fraternal, and social organizations, women’s clubs, and the 
general public. 

While distrusting the ARA, the Famine Fund had no greater con- 
fidence in the Russian distribution agencies. All relief raised by the 
fund was administered by the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, the most thoroughly nonpolitical and independent of the agencies 
receiving ARA sanction. At first Hoover made no effort to discourage 
the work of the Russian Famine Fund. In fact until the Congressional 
appropriation for the ARA was made in December, 1921, the Fam- 
ine Fund received his endorsement. Thereafter Hoover was less than 
cordial to all independent agencies for relief, and some of the Fund's 
leaders were greatly angered by his attempts to discourage further 
appeals. There is no available estimate of the total amount raised by 
the Russian Famine Fund. Probably it was less important as a fund 
raiser than as a protest against the ARA.” 

Factual information, especially in the early stages of the famine, 
left much to be desired. In the spring of 1922, the National Informa- 
tion Bureau which, since its establishment in 1918, had helped pro- 
tect the contributing public from fraudulent relief projects and pro- 
vided information for member agencies, appointed a three-man com- 
mission which went to Russia as an impartial fact-finding agency. It 
engaged the cooperation of Soviet authorities. Its summary report, 
issued in February, 1923, discussed the two major famines of 1921- 
1922 and 1922-1923, the factors contributing to these catastrophes, the 
resources available in Russia and among foreign relief agencies, and 
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the steps being taken by the Soviet government to augment agricul- 
tural produetion and ease the obstacles to distribution of food, work 

animals, and medical relief in the worst-stricken distncts."* 

Independent agencies included the American Committee for the 
Relief of Russian Children, in which Paxton Hibben took an active 
part. It raised funds through public meetings, and seems to have 
achieved the niodest record of dispensing almost $24,000 for cloth- 
ing, medicsl supplies, and milk. Hibben reported that these supplies 
went “right where they are intended to go,” to feeding stations and 
to hospitals.**® 

Labor unions also contributed to Russian famine relief. 'Hie 
most important was the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
a union with more than a casual interest in Soviet Russia. By the 
end of 1921 it had collected from its membership $250,000, which it 
used to outfit a ship with 65,000 bushels of wheat and hundreds of 
tons of condensed milk, clothing, and drugs.®* At the annual con- 
vention of the Amalgamated in 1922, a committee reported that not 
even the prolonged unemployment nor the raising of the two-mil- 
lion-dollar lockout fund had kept the membership from making dona- 
tions.®* Other unions which contributed included the United Cloth 
Hat and Cap Makers of North America and the International Ladies' 
Garment Workers’ Union. Tire nonpartisan, nonpolitical Trade Un- 
ion National Committee for Russian Relief, organized in mid-1922, 
represented nearly all the large and international unions. Generally 
the. Viede unions dl^tribnYed thiongh the Ameiican Tilends 
Service Committee or through Nansen’s international committee.®® 

Probably the American Relief Administration handled 85 per cent 
of American contributions, the independent organizations the rest.®* 

Tlic publicity of the fund-collecting agencies, especially the ARA 
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bulletins, the releases of the American Friends Service Committee 
and the Joint Distribution Committee, all helped to convey to Amer- 
icans the honors of famine and pestilence in Russia. Especially ef- 
fective were the addresses of Fridtiof Nansen. He not only, described 
what he had seen, but also showed photographs he had taken: pic- 
tures of peasants fighting in village streets for the carcases of dogs, 
cats, and other animals, often dug from the ground; of other peasants 
desperately tearing out thatched roofs and mixing the thatch with 
grass, moss, leaves, and bark; of the dead and dying in streets and 
railway stations; of bearers so weak that two could carry a sack of 
corn only with the greatest difficulty. The evidence indicated that 
necrophagia was common, and that there were well-authenticated 
cases of cannibalism, including the sale in the bazaars of human 
flesh of victims of murderers. Hearers wept and fainted. Some, un- 
able to take any more, left the hall. 

The horror of the facts presented pierced the very marrow of the 
bones of those who heard and saw. “I say now and I shall continue 
to say,” declared Fridtjof Nansen, "never shall I forget the death 
agony in the eyes of those Russian children. Save Russia!” Nansen 
did not confine his appeals to Americans. He spoke in Europe, and 
the International Relief Committee he headed collected approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, the expenditure of which he supervised in Russia. 
But Nansen’s hope of arousing official Europe and the League of Na- 
tions to advance loans to Russia for large-scale relief met with in- 
difference and opposition.®' 

Meantime the American Relief Administration was losing no time 
in moving food and medical supplies into Russia, in setting up 
kitchens, in bringing nourishment and medicine to the incredibly 
wretched shelters in which children, sick, starving, dying and dead, 
lay huddled in tattered rags, without blankets, in the midst of in- 
describable filth. At the height of the operations in 1922, the ARA 
fed 10,500,000 people at 18,000 feeding stations. To accomplish a 
task of such magnitude with limited means involved reducing the diet 
to the lowest common denominator. In addition to flour and milk, 
corn was the chief item despite the fact that peasants were unfamiliar 
with it. But the nutritive value of a dollar’s worth of com was higher 
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than that of any other food which the same sum could tay and, be- 
sides Congress in its appropriation had specified corn. The Starving, 
as Hoover observed, quichly accommodate themselves to any food. 

It was believed that a Russian could be kept alive at a cost of a 
dollar a month. Between August 27, 1921. wben the first work was 
begun, through June, 1923, the ARA expended over $61,500,000 and 
distributed over 700,000 tons of food, flour, milk, corn, seeds, and 
miscellaneous foodstuffs, in addition to medical supplies and clotly 
ing. More than three-fourths of these commodities were from Ameri- 
can sources. In addition, ARA administered the food remittance 
program by which the buyer in America paid ten dollars to ARA, 
naming the beneficiary in Russia. The total value of the program 
was $13,680,193. Finally, the ARA engaged in cleanup campaigns 
with the help of recipients able to work. These campaigns helped 
control and prevent cholera and typhus.®* 

The head of the American Relief Administration mission to Russia 
was Colonel William Haskell, a former ARA administrator in south- 
east Europe and Armenia. The problems he and his staff of two 
hundred-odd Americans faced have been soberly described in Profes- 
sor Fisher’s account of the famine in Soviet Russia. Some of the diffi- 


culties were inherent in the situation, such as the incapacity of the 
transportation system, pilfering by brigands, and most of all, the 
sheer magnitude of the job. But many of the difficulties sprang from 
the workings of the Soviet bureaucracy and from the suspicion of the 
most doctrinaire Communists that the program was designed to over- 
throw the regime. The insecurity which most officials felt for its 
future was reflected in the determination of some to seize the ARA 


supplies and to use them to strengthen their control over the popu- 
lation, On many occasions Haskell and his associates, reminding 
those with whom they dealt in Moscow that such procedures violated 
the Riga agreement, threatened to cut off further imports. 

Often obstacles were deliberately thrown in the way of the ARA 
staff: fewer trains were provided for transport than had been prom- 
ised, with the result that food and supplies stayed in the harbors 
while people died. The mail of the staff was censored, the secret 
police, wth whom the Americans had to deal, sometimes arrested 
Russian helpers or forced them to obey their commands while they 
were nominally taking orders from ARA. The interminable ivaiting 
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for decisions, the mounting tension, the occasional showdowns, the 
reiterated public attacks on the ARA, required tact, patience, tough- 
ness. The Americans, according to The Times of London, proved 
to be both ingenious and brilliant in meeting these obstacles.”' 

Thanks to the notebooks of Frank A. Colder and Lincoln Hutchin- 
son and to Professor Fisher’s research, abundant evidence testifies 
to the appreeiation of those who received American relief. Even more 
graphie are the photographs of pitiful children and their parents when 
food was being distributed.”” With the end of the program approach- 
ing in mid-1922, Maxim Gorky, by this time an exile from Russia 
wrote to Hoover: “In all the history of human suffering I know of 
nothing more trying to the souls of men than the events through 
which the Russian people are passing, and in the histo^ of practical 
huraanitarianism I know of no accomplishment which m terms o 
magnitude and generosity can be compared to the relief that you 
have actually accomplished. ... The generosity of the Amex^^n 
people resuscitates the dream of fraternity among people at a time 
when humanity greatly needs charity and compassion. 

On the eve of their departure, Hoover's associates were given an 
official banquet in Moscow. High Soviet officials spoke warmly m 
appreciation of what had been done Hoover ^ 
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change of words between Deputy Premier Kozlov and Secretary of 
State Herter over the question of who paid for the famine relief of 
1Q21-1Q22. Historical accounts written in the Soviet Union iri out 
time ignore Gorky’s appeal, maintain that the ARA itself took the 
initiative in proposing American aid, make light of what the AICA 
actually did in Russia, and play up untealisUcally the contributions 
of the Soviet government and the foreign proletariat.’* 

In spite of these contentions, the ten to eleven million clnldren 
and adults in Russia kept alive by the American Relief Administra- 
tion, by allied religious American groups, and by liberal-radical or- 
ganizations in the postwar years testify to the vitality and to the 
broad gauge of American philanthropy. The partnership of the of- 
ficial ARA and its affiliated voluntary agencies, comprising the bulk 
of relief, accomplished more than such past partnerships had ever 
done. Tlie criticisms in Russia and among radicals in the United 
States that the program was inspired by considerations of national 
interest and policy were not without some truth. But the relief, what- 
ever its intent, also helped to stabilize conditions in the Soviet Union, 
including the existing government.” Tlie campaigns in America, 
witli all the bitterness involved, nevertheless stimulated a growing 
good will toward Russia. And the total achievement, notwithstanding 
mistakes, shortcomings, and criticisms in the Soviet Union, was a 
remarkable testimony to the leadership and ciEciency of Herbert 
Hoover. What was done by all the agencies constituted the most 
constructive phase of American-Russian relations in the 1920’s.” 

Also important were the contributions of American Jewish groups 
to their coreligionists in Russia. During 1922, for example, the Amer- 
ican office of Idgezkom had a total of over 700 children’s institutions 
with 91,000 children under its control in Soviet Russia, in addition 
to medical, sanitary, and other institutions. Tire chief contributor 
was, of course, the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
which had begun its rvork before the American Relief Administra- 
tion was established and which in March, 1922, entered into an ar- 
rangement with the ARA by which it financed a program for feed- 
ing 800,000 children and 400,000 adults under the ARA and on a 
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strictly nonsectarian basis. In 1922-23 the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee contributed to Russian relief over $3,650,000 and, in addition, 
sent large quantities of woolen and flannel cloth, sheeting, and under- 
wear. The ARA permitted the Joint Distribution Committee to send 
representatives and helpers into Russia, the most notable of whom 
were Dr. Boris Bogen and Dr. Joseph Rosen. The latter, a Russian- 
born but naturalized American agronomist, began a cooperative proj- 
ect resulting in the planting of 2,700,000 acres with American corn. 
This was in 1923 when hunger was still great. Later, as we shall see, 
Rosen played a major role in one of the most dramatic and significant 
American philanthropies of the 1920’s and 1930’s— the settlement 
of thousands of Russian Jews on hitherto unused land in the Cri- 
mea.'* 

Meantime attention was focused on the fortunes of the Jews of 
Poland and its borderlands which, with Russia, contained the great- 
est number of the world’s Jews. The plight of the Jews in this area 
resulted from the liquidation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
rise of the new succession states, the nationalistic upsurge in Poland, 
including its war with Russia in 1920, and the brief communist re- 
gime in Hungary, together with the Russian revolution and counter- 
revolution, especially as they affected White Russia and the Ukraine. 
The war and postwar movements destroyed Jewish charity organiza- 
tions, as well as Jewish homes and businesses, and sent hundreds of 
thousands into exile, to become the prey of marauding bands, revolu- 
tionary and counterrevolutionary forces, famine and pestilence. Jew- 
baiters in the borderlands made matters worse. In Ukraine alone, for 
example, during the war and postwar years pogroms liquidated some 
200,000 Jews. 

All sectors of American Jewry were deeply concerned over this situ- 
ation and all gave through one channel or another and frequently 
through several. In 1922 the People’s Relief Committee, one of the 
constituent donors to the Joint Distribution Committee, transmitted 
to Europe $473,000, representing the gifts of 41,000 persons.” But 
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the IDC was the largest agency in tlie field. Its leaders, like other 
American Jews in the months after the armistice felt that in view 
of the vast need of their coreligionists and of the prevailing anti- 
Semitism in Poland and other parts of Europe, Jewish contributions 
ought to go direcUy to these desperate men, women and children. 

Hoover took a different position. In view of the cooperative nature 
of the pre-Armistice war relief drives and with the conviction that 
only concentrated authority could work effectively in the stricken 
areas. Hoover held that Jewish funds ought to be thrown in with 
general relief, handled by the American Food and Grain Adminis- 
tration and, later, the American Relief Administration. Rising above 
partisan considerations, Felbs Warburg persuaded his associates to 
give $3,300,000 to the Hoover organization.” In addition, the Joint 
Distribution Committee contributed to the programs of the YMCA, 
the American Red Cross, and the Polish Relief Committee of Amer- 


ica. 

But the Joint Distribution Committee did not rest content in co- 
operating with other agencies. In January, 1919, it dispatched the 
steamship Westward Ho, laden with a cargo of food, clothing, and 
medicines valued at $2,000,000, to Danzig. The journey was repeated 
eight weeks later.” Two teams, including experts in sanitation, child 
care, and economic reconstruction, braved formidable risks in their 


conduct of direct relief work— dispensing food and medicines, ward- 
ing off pogroms, and Ending transport and shelter for the wounded 
and terrified during the brutalities of the Polish-Russian war. Two of 
the JDC’s agents were killed by marauding guerillas.” With the help 
of the enfeebled Jewish community agencies and of other interna- 
tional organizations, Jewish and non-Jewish, the JDC units helped 
finance nearly 500 medical and sanitary institutions, rescued starv- 
ing scholars in the Orthodox Yeshivoth, and saved countless lives. 

Under direction from headquarters in New York the JDC teams 
scrupulously avoided all tendency to dictate, confining themselves 
to suggestions and to financial and technical aid. Also in line with 
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JDC policy, every effort was made to encourage self-help lest recipi- 
ents become pauperized and lest aid be looked on as a necessary and 
permanent crutch. Thus for example in 1921, when the American 
Relief Administration withdrew from Poland, the Joint Distribution 
Committee launehed a campaign to raise funds through the match- 
ing device. This only partly succeeded, since Jews who could help 
their worse-off fellows feared to do so lest any public knowledge of 
their ability to give prove ruinous in the highly charged anti-Semitic 
atmosphere.’” TTe self-help emphasis, however, worked increasingly 
well as the years passed. Between 1919 and 1923, JDC spent over 
$3,700,000 in its Polish program. 

Although the JDC had tried to meet immediate needs resulting 
from highly abnormal circumstances, it became more and more clear 
that the refugee problem, the plight of the Jews in Russia and Siberia, 
and the situation in Palestine were to be more than temporary emer- 
gencies. With this in mind, the Committee in 1920 reorganized its 
structure and program. It set up a European Executive Council. 
Felix Warburg persuaded the gifted lawyer and artist, James N. Ro- 
senberg, to head the Council, an assignment which was to have nota- 
ble results.”” In New York itself committees were organized to super- 
vise relief and rehabilitation-committees on refugees, medicine and 
sanitation, child care, and cultural affairs. Drawing on the $20,000,000 
raised between rgzo and 1923, these committees gave emergency 
relief through indigenous agencies which were encouraged to take 
financial and managerial responsibility for the program as soon as 
possible, for JDC had a horror of pauperizing tlie recipients of its 
aid or seeming to dictate policy. And besides, even after the reor- 
ganization of 1920, it still thought of itself as presently to go out of 
business. 

Tlie committee on child care provided milk stations, clothing, 
fuel for schools, summer camps, and almost cvciything else that was 
needed. In 1920 Louis Marshall reported that in Poland alone Joint 
Distribution Committee was feeding 30o,cxx3 children. It also took 
responsibility for almost that many orphans elsewhere in Europe and 
the Near East though lack of funds and personnel curtailed what 
could be done. By 1923 the Federation of Orphan Care in Poland 
took over the program that the JDC committee on child care had 
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begun. Similar orphans’ committees were organized in other coun- 

Of long term importance was the work of the American ORT Fed- 
eration, established in igaa. "Hris was a branch of an organ^tion 
founded in Russia in i88o-the Society for the Promotion of Trade 
and Industry Among Jews (the Russian letters were ORT). Tire 
American ORT Federation, which in 1923 raised 5 i,o<ra,ooo, drew 
additional resources from the Joint Distribution Committee. It car- 
ried on the established program of providing technical and voca- 
tional training for young Jews all over Europe, in North Africa, and 
in Palestine. It also made available through ORT raw materials and 
mechanical equipment for vocational schools. In Poland alone JDC 
subsidized 670 trade schools which trained over 30^000 craftsmen 
before the outbreak, of the Second World War.®* 

In some ways the work of the Committee on Reconstruction, 
headed by Herbert Lehman, dovetailed with that of ORT. This com- 
mittee created, revived, and fostered consumers' and producers’ coop- 
eratives and substantially aided the credit banking cooperatives or 
Loan Kassas. These made loans to small Jewish business men and arti- 
sans to enable them to get on their feet, and, in so doing, proved use- 
ful in restoring Jewish economic life.” In 1924 the American Joint 
Reconstruction Foundation was established by the collaboration of 
JDC and the Jewish Colonization Society, the organization founded 
and munificently supported by Baron de Hirsch in the later nine- 
teenth century, which in addition to helping Jewish emigrants be- 
come farmers in North and South America gave some aid to those 
who preferred not to migrate. The American Joint Reconstruction 
Foundation extended credit cooperatives, not only in Poland but in 
Lithuania and in other countries. The money the Foundation sup- 
plied on a strictly business basis became a revolving fund constantly 
increasing in value. The stimulus to self-help was evident in the fact 
that whereas at first the Foundation supplied as much as 80 per cent 
of the funds, its subsequent contribution was only from 10 per cent to 
18 per cent of the credit cooperative’s budget. The 323 credit co- 
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operatives at the start of the program with a membership of 11 5,000 
seemed modest indeed in contrast with the 767 associations of 193° 
which were making loans totaling $65,000,000 to 50,000 of the 
320,000 members. Thus did pump-priming of a self-help variety on 
the part of the Foundation rebuild Jewish economy.®* 

The medical and sanitary aid JDC rushed to Poland after the 
Armistice and during the conflict with Russia saved countless lives. 
Though JDC helped rebuild hospitals, bathhouses, and homes for 
the infirm,®* health conditions among Polish Jews continued to be 
deplorable: tuberculosis, trachoma, and favus took heavy tolls. To 
help build a long range health program the committee on medicine 
and sanitation stimulated the organization of a Jewish Health So- 
ciety known by its alphabetical identification as TOZ. This was 
modeled on the famous Russian OSE (also meaning Jeww ea t 
Society) which after a long and distinguished record had been abol- 


ished by the Bolsheviks in 1919. 

Polish Jews fairly soon took over complete management of lOZ 
which by 1939, when its program had increased hventy-fold was 
largely self-supporting. Its record in decreasing the incidence of epi- 
demic diseases and lengthening the life span among Jews was a nota- 
ble one. Frbm Poland, the idea of Jervish health societies-under the 
original Russian designation OSE-spread to ^ Baltic states, to 
Roumania and at length to western Europe, North Africa and Pales- 
tine. JDC contributed, especially in the early stages, to the support 
of these health organizations.®" 

The Cultural Committee of the Joint Distnbution Committee, 
chaired by Cyrus Adler and representing Orthodo.v, Reformed, and 
labor groups, had one of the hardest jobs. Despite its composition, 
it was subject to much criticism both in the United State and aero 
the seas. The more traditional communities in the Old Wo Id fel 
that too little was done for tlie all-.mportant Yeshivoth and othe 
religious agencies. On tl.e other hand, many secularly-oriented Jeus 

. ,, • n Hyman. Twenty-Five Years of American Aid 

■‘Asn; The Sept. .9S&-Scpt., .9=7, XXVIll. 
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frowned on the use of JDC funds for reviving and 
dox religious and cultural institutions at the expense of health retugee 
work, and economic reconstruction. These cntics disapproved the ai 
given to the mote conservative of the 1,900 schools on all levels. 
Yet this aid, and the direct contributions to needy scholars, 
rabbis, and spiritual leaders did much to keep alive not only dedi- 
cated human beings but tlie hard core of Jewishness itself. 

The displacement during the war and the related revolutionary 
upheavals of hundreds of thousands of Jews who could not or did not 
want to return to what had been their homes was by no means all of 
the postwar refugee problem. This problem concerned the newly 
established League of Nations and occasioned the organization of a 
nonolBcial agency. International Social Service. This stemmed from 
a committee formed in 1920 at the World's YWCA convention in 
London. With relatively small contributions from several countries, 
including that of the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Foundation, In- 
ternational Social Service developed what was to be a continuous 
program of safeguarding refugees against unscrupulous steamship lines 
that promised a haven, and gave other help, regardless of the politics, 
religion, race, or nationality of those in need.®* There were also, of 
course, many other refugee organizations, an example being the Rus- 
sian Refugee Relief Society of America. This met arrivals at Ellis 
Island and at San Francisco, provided temporary homes, and aided in 
language and employment problems. It received commendation from 
the High Commissioner of the League of Nations refugee organiza- 
tion for its “fine humanitarian work.” ®* 

The Joint D^tribution Committee also concerned itself with those 
who could not migrate to Palestine because of the restrictions placed 
on immigration by the British mandate, or to the United States which 
in 1931 and following years limited the number of immigrants from 
eastern European countries to a tiny fraction of the prewar inflow. 
The JDC's special committee on refugees, established in 1920, fed 

Kligious instituUons enrolling 250,000 
the 1920's and early loso’l For 
fesh Smr^un ?v The commiltee formed to aid a’n isolated 

dSaTS P Considered the Days (Phila- 
Schoolj m Poldutf loiQ ao v 59i; Miriam Eisenstein, Jewish 
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stranded newcomers in various ports and provided other types of re- 
lief. One of the most difficult jobs was that of helping the 10,000 
Jewish prisoners and the some 10,000 refugees in Siberia, some of 
whom were pushing toward Vladivostok and some toward Europe. 
The Committee spent large sums in helping some 300,000 persons 
before in 1923 it turned over its tasks to a new agency.'" In these 
years JDC was careful to steer clear of any semblance of "assisted 
immigration,” which American law forbade. With much circumspec- 
tion it avoided association with the League of Nations programs since 
the United States was not a member of the new organization." 

In the early years of its concern for refugees, JDC conflicted in 
some respects with the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
(HIAS). This agency in 1919 could boast of having interceded in 
the ten years of its e-vistence in almost 29,000 cases of Jewish immi- 
grants held for special inquiry and of having helped in all almost 
83,000 men, women, and children teach their American destination. 
In September, 1921, HIAS opened a drive for $1,000,000 to help 
Jews stranded in Europe and, if possible, to divert some of the stream 
to Latin America. By the end of 1921 HIAS had helped some 800,000 
men, women, and children in the United States and abroad at a cost 
of over $1,000,000. The aid had taken various forms: temporary re- 
lief, dealing with officials in matters of passports and visas, maintain- 
ing classes in English and Spanish, providing training in agriculture 
preparatory to a new life in strange lands, and transmitting cash from 
American relatives to kinfolk in various countries who needed it in 
preparing to migrate.'^ 

In 1924 the overlapping of functions was largely surmounted 
when the American Jewish Committee, representing the JDC, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, and HIAS agreed to organize 
and support the Emergency Committee on Jewish Refugees headed 
by Louis Marshall. Further cooperation resulted in 1927 when HIAS 
joined with two European agencies to establish an agency com- 


American Jewish Yearbook, Sept,, 1923-Scpt., 1929, XXV, 80; Leaott, The 
JDC Story, 8. 

Charles ReznikofF, cd., Louis MarshalU Champion of Liberty; Selected Papers 
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monly refened to as HICEM. ChicHy supported by HIAS, which 
was giving $500,000 in 1927, the new agency settled Jewish refugees 
in cooperation with welfare agencies throughout the world." 


Tire refugee problem that grew out of the First World War and the 
revolutionary upsurges tapered off, but new conditions, economic and 
political, brought to the fore the whole issue of peoples uprooted 
against their wishes. Tire problem was to become acute in the 1930’s 
when Hitlerism made all previous Jewish troubles seem small and 
when, partly in consequence, the American Jewish community sharply 
divided in its philanthropic activities over the long simmering issue 
of Zionism. 

In 1925, just as the Joint Distribution Committee planned to close 
shop, an economic crisis developed in Poland which convinced Felix 
Warburg, on seeing conditions, that the work which was to have been 
temporary must go on. During that very year JDC appropriated for 
its various programs over $1,300,000. 'This brought its total outlay 
since its formation in 1914 to almost $50,000,000. It estimated that 
its contributions had saved at least three million lives at a cost of 
about $20 a life." This record, tlrough only a small part of American 
overseas philanthropy during the First World War and its aftermath, 
was outstanding. It was also a preparation for a new holocaust. 


“Amencan Irons/. YcariMl!. Stpt., ipiS-Sept., .929, XXX, m Mail: Wisch- 
nitaci. To Dwell m Safely: The Story of jemsh Migration Since iSoo (rinladelphia; 
Icwish Publication Society of America, .918), ;si New York Times, April 17, Oct. 
17, 1927. ’ C If 
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Searches for International 
Peace and Progress 


No very sharp break marked the established patterns of American 
overseas philanthropy in the years between the two World Vars, 
American generosity, both on the part of men and women o wea 
and of a considerable segment of the population, found many over- 
seas expressions despite the cynical caveats of such antisentimentalists 
as Hergesheimer, Nathan, and Mencken. The last went so far as to 
declare that giving money to starving children in Europe was o"® ° 
“the least engaging ways in which money can be spent and tnat 

“doing good is in bad taste.” t, ti,- f- 

During the prosperous twenties and even in the 
Americans continued to give, as they had in the past, or u re le 
of sufferers in such natural disasters as the earthquakes in Japan 
in 1923 and the chronic famine in China. Giving to sue causes was 
not confined merely to members of churches. Most giving was in 
some degree influenced by the ideal of brotherhood which was, the- 
oretically, basic in our Judeo-Christian culture. Welfare activities of 
Christian missionaries continued to expand in every quarter 0 e 
globe. During these years Jewish philanthropy found particular ex- 
pression in the colonization of coreligionists in the ovie ni , 
for which giving during the years of famine and pogroms had pro- 
vided the background. At the same time the thorny issue of ZmniOT, 
which had become acute during the First World War and in the 
early rgco’s, divided American Jewry in its attitude toward philan- 
thropy in the Old World. And, in a manner long familiar, indivi . 
interested in a country by reason of birth or alfihation bestowed gifts 

301 
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and left legacies as testimonials of sentimental affection in France, 

Italy, Czechoslovakia, and other countries.* 

Of special note in this last category was tire response of Insh- 
Americans to the need of the homeland in tire years of 
strife during and following World War I. Organized rn December 
1020, under the auspices of well-known figures, including Cardinal 
Gibbons, the American Committee for the Relief of Ireland raise 
over $5,000,000 through its state and local committees. While en- 
dorsed by President Harding and Vice-President Coohdge, and hu- 
manitarian rather than religious or political in its appeal, the Corn- 
mittee emphasized the responsibility of Americans of Irish back- 
ground in the fund-raising campaign. Distribution of relief was largely 
channeled through the Irish White Cross.* 

Although the establishment in the prewar period of tlie World 
Peace Foundation and the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace had shown the way,’ there was notable development of philan- 
thropic support for international understanding during the igzo’s 
and 1930’s. In a sense, this unofficial movement was an American 
counterpart of the official approach to the problem that other coun- 
tries were making through the League of Nations and the World 

^Typical o( such 8'^^ ^his period wete those oi the Tuchs to Fiance, already 
mentioned; those of William Nelson Cromwell, a wealthy New York lawyer, to 
worthy causes m the same country: New York Times, Jan. 15, 1928, and Arthur Hob- 
son Dean, William Nelson Cromwell, 1854-1948; An Amencon Pioneer in Corpora- 
tion, Comparative, and International Law (New York, 1957), 157, 160; the bequest 
of Mrs, Leonard Cohen of Wilkes Bane to Posen, her birthplace, of $100,000 to help 
"poor Jews”: New York Times, Sept. 10, 1924, Feb. 6, 1929; a gift of the same 
amount from Carl Landsee, a Milwaukee tanner, to Rotenburg, Germany: New York 
Times, June 19, 1934; the $600,000 gift of Joseph Deutsch, a wealthy New York 
fumiturc nunufactuier, to a synagoguf. New York Times, Sept. 25, 1924; and that of 
Robert Douglas, founder and former president of Certo Corporation in Rochester, 
New’ York, wrho pivc $1,000,000 to his birthplace, the town of Scone, Scotland, to 
be used for “public, chantable, and educabonal work;” New York Times, April 12, 
1930. In Uic case of the Cohen bequest, hugation arose on the ground that there 
w^re no poor Jews in the town to accept it. Some years later it was accepted foi 
the repair of an old folk s home and for the support in Jewish institutions of the sick 
and needy. For a general discussion of the posiUon of American courts on similar be- 
Alford, Jr, “Voluntary Foreign Aid; The Element of State Con- 
trol, Virginia Law Renew XLVl (Apnl, i960), 477-511. 

* ^ncncan Committee for Relief in Ireland (New York, 1922), 7* 
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Court, which Congress rejected in its reaction against Wilsonian in- 
ternationalism. In the period between the two world eonfliets the 
World Peace Foundation and the Carnegie Endowment sought 
through the promotion and dissemination of knowledge and under- 
standing to strengthen the forces making for peace. 

The Carnegie Endowment, more amply supported than the World 
Peaee Foundation, may be taken as representative of philanthropy in 
this sphere. One of its principal officers, Nicholas Murray Butler, was 
convinced that a true international mind might be developed by 
doing rather than talking, by practice rather than by preaching, and 
that the multiplication of international contacts was the best means 
by which “the men and women of one land might come to know 
more intimately the life, the language, and the customs of another.” ‘ 
To this end aid was extended for the rebuilding of devastated libraries 
and other institutions in Belgium, France, Serbia and Russia. On the 
assumption that knowledge is indispensable to international under- 
standing, Butler’s Division of Intercourse and Education distributed 
books on American history, literature, and institutions to selected 
libraries in Europe, South America, and Asia. 

'The Division also distributed its own publications on international 
understanding both to American and foreign libraries. It supported 
collegiate international relations clubs, first in the United States, 
and then abroad. By 1936, the number had reached 805. Besides 
providing for the entertainment of well-known foreign visitors, the 
Endowment, building on a 1917 precedent, developed the inter- 
change of foreign and American professors. And despite increasing 
emphasis on its own operating program, it also subsidized such agen- 
cies for international education and understanding as the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, the Foreign Affairs Forum, the League of Nations 
Association, and the Foreign Policy Association.' 

Under the direction of Professor James T. Shotwell of Columbia 
University, the Division of Economics and History carried through a 
multi-volume study by foreign scholars of the economic and social 
history of the World War. The project was intended to aid needy 

•Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Year Boot, 1925 (Washington: 

The Endowment, 1926), 52. 

1919, 65 ff,, 1921, 36 ff., *928, 35-36, and other Year Books. Although the 
Endowment continued on a reduced scale to subsidize European peace organizations 
for a time, the dcsclopmcnl of its own operating program resulted in the s-irtual 
abandonment of this policy. 
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European scholars and also to help shape attitudes toward \var to 
the end that histories in the future might dwell, not on U'e glo^ ot 
battle, but on the social and economic effects of war. We have 
erected, almost without knowing it,” mote Shotwell, "a sort ot in- 
ternational academy intent upon tlic realization of a grrat enterprise, 
studying the phenomena of war in a new Spirit and with a growing 
sense of the moral, as well as the scientific implication of the eco- 
nomic and social displacement whicb it lias caused, Xhc study, pu 
lished in 152 volumes, cost $750,000. It was received favorably at 
home and abroad. In the eyes of the Endowment, it was a unique 
contribution to the scholarly understanding of war.* 

Tire Division of International Law of the Carnegie Endowment 
edited and published classics in the field, in the United States and 
elsewhere it supported research, including the compilation and publi- 
cation of the records of international arbitration. It also offered stu- 
dent and teaching fellowships. It planned and largely maintained 
The Hague Academy of International Law which brought together 
scholars from all over the world. The division also made its resources 


available to the State Department during the naval disarmament 
conference of 1921 and, through the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, prepared thirty projects which were accepted by the Pan 
American Commission of Jurists at the Rio meeting in 1925.' In 
the words of a leading authority, the Endowment exerted a consid- 
erable influence on the Latin-American policy of the United States, 
"particularly in supporting, materially, morally, and intellectually, a 
movement for treaties for conciliation and arbitration, until they 
finally became a reality in government policy and action.” * 

All these programs involved considerable expenditure and led to 
varying evaluations. Up to June, 1940, the income of the Carnegie 
Endowinent from its capital fund amounted to over $15,500,000 and 
in addition to this it had received almost $3,000,000 from the Carne- 
gie Corporation.* Eight years earlier, in 1932, Dr. James Brown Scott, 
the learned head of the Division of International Law, in summing 
up twenty^ne years of the Endowment’s activities, noted that it had 
established for itself “sueh a position of world-wide confidence, re- 
spect and usefulness as would lead to the conclusion that its plans 
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and methods for promoting international peace have been sufficiently 
tried and not found wanting.” Had Mr. Carnegie lived, he added, he 
would not have been disappointed in what had been achieved.’" On 
the other hand, such a favorable verdict was not always given outside 
the organization. To some it seemed that the Endowment had spent 
a vast sum on a kind of scholarship and on a concern tor an intel- 
lectual elite which left both governments and public opinion in a 
broad sense virtually unaffected." 

The historian has no method for assessing with any great con- 
fidence such conflicting opinion. But he can suppose that the En- 
dowment must have contributed in some unmeasurable degree to the 
understanding that developed between the United States and her 
allies in the second world conflict. Many factors, material as well as 
cultural, helped pave the way for the United Nations, but the Carne- 
gie Endowment played an important part in this period of prepara- 
tion. The same thing may also be said of the contributions, some 
not too impressive, others appreciable, of other agencies in this field. 

Apart from the Carnegie agencies, the only major prewar founda- 
tion was the Rockefeller Foundation. It too included in its program 
work for international understanding. To this end it contributed in- 
directly through the promotion in many countries of research in the 
field of health, and directly by subsidizing agencies committed to 
the advancement of international understanding. These included the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Council of Foreign Relations in New 
York City and abroad, the Canadian Institute of International Af- 
fairs, the Geneva Research Center, the International Studies Con- 
ference at Paris, the Institute of Economics and History in Copen- 
hagen, and the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London. 
All these institutions operated, as did the Rockefeller Foundation, on 
the assumption that the increase and diffusion of knowledge is an 
essential factor in promoting international understanding. 

With the growing tensions in the r93o’s the interest of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in promoting international understanding through 
knowledge increased markedly. “To speak of research in the field of 
international relations in such an anxious and disillusioned hour as 

Ibid., igjz, 20. 

** For example, Horace Coon, A/oncy to Bum; XK-'fiat the Great Amcricarj Philari' 
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this,” the annual lepoit for 1938 declared, "may almost like a 
iest Everywhere reason is on Uie defensive and we live m danger that 
mass hysteria will completely overwhelm it at a time when it is most 

needed as a safeguard. . . . Friendly relations between nations rnust 

be based on an intelligent understanding of tlie contnbutiori whicli 
each is in a position to make to the other* Too often cultural values 
have been conceived as something that one nation offers to another, 
and the other, if enlightened, thankfully accepts. But this one-sided 
arrangement,” continued the report, “if it works at all, is apt to pro- 
duce unhappy results. Moreover, it sacrifices at the start half the 
advantages that could accrue.” Tlie report cited the failure of the 
missionary movement to appreciate the value of cross-fertilization as 
an example of the wrong sort of approach to the problem of mutual 


understanding.^* 

The Rockefeller Foundation tried to spell out this position in two 
areas, Latin America and the Fat East. In the one case it made grants 
to several colleges and universities in the United States to develop 
Latin-American studies and to two institutions in Mexico and Argen- 
tina “directed toward the development of personnel for special tasks 
of international usefulness.” ** In the other instance, the Foundation 
increased its support for enterprises dedicated to the promotion of 
mutual understanding with China and Japan through knowledge and 
cultural interchange. One of these enterprises was the Institute of 
Pacific Relations to which its contributions were larger than those 
of any other donor save Jerome D. Greene, who, though not a very 
wealthy man, gave both his time and some $20,000 to $30,000 a year. 
The Institute sponsored researches and conferences in Honolulu, 
Kyoto, and other key centers designed to help forestall crises in in- 
ternational relations.” 

Tlie League of Nations and its associated activities for which 
there was considerable enthusiasm in limited circles benefitted from 


« RockefcUci Foundation, Anrniol Report, 1938 (New York; Rockefeller Founda- 
Uon, 1939), 47. 56. 

Ibid., »940, 284. 
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private American giving. Tlie Roekefellers donated $500,000 for the 
League Library', and Edward Filene put up $25,000 for an inquiry by 
the International Labor Office into real wages. In the summer of 1929 
American gifts to the League and its programs totaled $965,000.*° 
In the interest of creating favorable attitudes toward the new organi- 
zation, many Americans contributed in large and small amounts to 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan Association. Other unofficial 
agencies dedicated to the promotion of international understanding 
and peace also enlisted financial support. These included Count 
Coudenhove-Kalerge’s Pan-European Union and the American Arbi- 
tration Association.*’ 

A number of agencies geared their program to the promotion of 
better understanding between the United States and a particular 
country. The American Scandinavian Foundation, a pre-World War I 
agency, led the way. Its program in the r 920’s and r 930's, supported 
by limited resources, did not essentially differ from that worked out 
in the pioneering period.** Inspired perhaps by this organization, 
or perhaps by that of the English-speaking Union, Edward Bok*’ 
founded the Netherlands American Foundation. With a counterpart 
organization in Holland the new agency’s program included transla- 
tions of books in both languages and exchange of students and pro- 
fessors.*' 

Other countries came within the purview of those wanting to bet- 
ter relations with the United States. In 1928 Ralph Strassburger, 
former diplomat, and currently publisher and gentleman farmer in 
Pennsylvania, set up a prize award to authors and journalists of 

15 York World, July 5, tpzg. The American Foundation for International 
School, in which Thomas W. Lament, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Julius Rosenwald, Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine and others were interested, was organized to develop an intemah'onal 
school in Geneva for the children of members of the League Secretariat. By 1929 the 
Foundation had raised $220,000 to buy a villa for the school. American Foundation 
for International School Folder, in the Foundation Library Center, New York City. 

18 Felix Warburg to Henry Wisansky, Sept. 21, 1927, Rosenwald Papers, 52. and 
Edwin R. Embree to Clark Eichelberger, Dec. 20, 1928, Rosenwald Papers, box 46. 

IT See above. Chapter VII, p. 20. The Foundation’s financial difficulties are dis- 
cussed in an interesting letter from Colonel Oscar Solbert in which Rosenwald was 
asked for help in the fellowship program: Col. Oscar Solbert to S. C. Graves, Jan. 

22, 1927, Rosenwald Papers, box 3. 

i*Bok established a $100,000 prize for the most practicable plan by which the 
United States might develop cooperation with other countries. Twenty plans were sub- 
mitted and published as Ways to Peace. Since half of the offered prize was conditional 
on an adequate degree of public support for the plan, the winner, Charles H. Le%er- 
more, received only $50,000 from Bok. 
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Fiance Hungaiy, Austria, and Germany for the best contribution 
through hooks and other publications to friendship between their na- 
tive countries and the United States.- To counteract lingering 
prejudice against Germany, a heritage of the war, and to improve cul- 
tural understanding between the Fatherland and America, seren men 
in 1930 incorporated in New York the Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion. Three of these men led the way in tire fund-raising campaign 


with contrihutions of $50,000 each. 

Although the depression was a blow to the high expectations 0 
the founders and the rising Nazi movement in Germany an even 
more serious one, professors and students were exchanged, Aroericari 
books, music and musicians were sent to Germany, and exhibits^ of 
the Gemian arts were brought to the United States. Tire temptation 
to indulge in cultural chauvinism was resisted and the record of the 
Foundation was commendable. One of its founders, G. A. Ober- 
laender, gave $1,000,000 to an agency bearing his name. The Ober- 
laender Trust, in effect an endowed section of the Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Fund, carried on its program until 1955, when its assets and 
projects were turned over to the Foundation.” 

Still another approach to the improvement of understanding in 
the United States of particular countries and areas was developed in 
the early 1930’$ by the wealthy and cosmopolitan Chicagoan, Charles 
R. Crane. The Institute of Current World Affairs maintained prom- 
ising young men for a period of two or more years in a foreign land 
in order that they might acquire a sufficiently broad knowledge of 
its problems and culture to interpret these to fellow Americans. The 
Institute, with modest support, has continued its program in an ex- 
perimental way.** 


It might seem that the one country about which American friends 
of international peace and understanding needed to have little con- 
cern was Great Britain. Yet in the 1920’s, in both that country and 
in the United States, there was a good deal of suspicion and misun- 
derstanding of the institutions and national purposes of the other. 
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And, because of the common language and the cultural indebtedness 
of the United States to the mother country, men and women of 
means naturally wanted to help reduce tensions and strengthen exist- 
ing ties. Tire contributions of the Carnegie agencies and the Roclce- 
feller Foundation led the way. But in the period between the two 
wars one name looms especially large in the story of efforts to im- 
prove the cultural relations between the United States and Great 
Britain. Tlie name, of course, is Harkness. 

The Commonwealth Fund, established by the widow of Stephen 
Harlcness in 1918, initiated its program of promoting child welfare, 
health and edueation by contributing $2,000,000 to relief and reha- 
bilitation in Central Europe.”* In J924 the Fund took a significant 
step in its educational program, a step intended to promote in a 
practical way international understanding and unity of thought and 
purpose on the part of the two great English-speaking nations. Its 
directors knew that British acquaintance with American subjects was 
more limited and superficial than American acquaintance with Brit- 
ish literature and thought. The Rhodes scholarships had enabled 
many young Americans to acquire a firsthand acquaintance with 
England; there was no similar provision for young Britishers to come 
to America. Hence the Commonwealth Fund established twenty, 
and presently thirty, two-year fellowships for graduates of British 
universities to continue their studies in the United States. The fel- 
lows were chosen in Great Britain by British authorities, and the 
program, in the interest of flexibility, gave an unusual amount of 
freedom to the fellows in study and travel experience in the United 
States. The scheme was broadened to include the graduates of Do- 
minion universities studying in Britain and public administrators of 
British descent in any part of the Empire who might profit from 
specialized work in the United States.** The personal reports of 
some of the fellows showed that, while it was too soon to evaluate 
the success of the program in terms of its larger objectives, the plan 
had met with much favor in both countries. A similar assessment 

Commonwealth Fund, Annual Ilcport, 1924 {New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1925), 41-44; 1925, 49-53. On the death of Mrs. Harkness in 1926, the original en- 
dowment had increased to over $40,000,000. 

Commonwealth Fund, Annuo/ Reports, p<issim. By 1936. 13 per cent of the total 
appropriations went to Coinnionwcaltli Fund Fellowship program. 
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after tlie Second World War strengthened the impression that the 

plan had indeed met with a high degree of success.^* 

Mis. Harkness’s benefaction, including as it did encouragement 
of child care, health, and education both overseas and in America, 
was paralleled by the generosity of her son, Edward Stephen. Tliis 
self-effacing philanthropist once said that he spent almost as much 
time dodging publicity as he did in studying philanthropy.*® His 
initial gifts in the 1920's to the Shakespeare Memorial Theater, to 
Oxford, and to St Andrews (which received £100,000) were made 
anonymously.^* In 1930 the press announced a new benefaction, 
the Pilgrim Trust Tire terms of the deed of gift bear quoting: 


Whereas it is acknowledged by all that Great Britain in tlie War spent 
her resources freely in the common cause, and, in the years that have 
elapsed since Peace, has sustained honorably and without complaint, a 
burden which has gravely increased the difficulties of life for her people 
And Wliereas by the bounty of Providence America has of late enjoyed 
an ample measure of prosperity and the donor himself has been blessed 
with worldly means And Whereas the donor feels himself bound by 
many ties of affection to the land from which he draws his descent 
And Whereas it seems to him that it is right for a Private American 
citizen to show his admiration of what Britain has done by a gift to be 
used for some of her more urgent needs And Whereas he is in hopes 
that such a gift, widely applied, may assist not only in tiding over the 
present time of difficulty, but in promoting her future well-being. . . 


The capital fund, unannounced at the time, was £2,000,000. It en- 
abled the British trustees to spend annual sums varying from £130,- 
000 to £80,000, on whatever way they might decide: by 1953 the 
grants totaled £1,190,606. Under the chairmanship of Stanley Bald- 
win leader of the Conservative Party, and, after 1934, of Lord Mac- 
millan, the Trust was carefully and thoughtfully administered with 
a minimum of public criticism.’® 

In both Great Britain anil the United States the reaetions to the 
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announcement of the gift were highly appreciative. “In the nature 
of things," declared the Times of London, “it cannot be easy to find 
a collective voice to express authentically the spontaneity and warmth 
of a myriad individual responses to today’s announcement. . . 

In noting that Mr. Harkness was utterly unlike the popular image of 
the American millionaire. The Spectator spoke of the perfect manner 
in which the gift had been made. He could have slipped into his 
offering words “which might have seemed oppressive or have sug- 
gested the superiority of the rich man who in helping a distressed 
friend implies the culpability of his needs. . . . Never has a donor 
displayed more thorough confidence in the wisdom of the recipient 
and never has a donor by sincere compliment suggested more grace- 
fully that the recipient is the better partner in a friendship.” At 
a dinner honoring Mr. Harkness the Archbishop of Canterbury 
echoed these sentiments.^’ In America the New York Times was 
sure that there must be millions of Americans who wished that they 
had been able to do what Mr. Harkness had done. Other papers 
commended the indefiniteness of the limitations imposed on the 
trustees of the Fund.’* 

Harkness did not try to channel grants into favored charities. 
Yet the American source of the gift influenced what the trustees did, 
whether in the field of education and learning, or the preservation 
of historic buildings, or social welfare. Mindful of the fact that an 
early donor to the Royal Society, Count Rumford, was of American 
birth, the first grant was to that organization for lectures in alternate 
years in London and Washington by an American and a British man 
of science, respectively.** The augmenting of student loan funds 
and the building of a student union at Belfast followed American 
precedents. Aware of the American interest in historic buildings, 
ecclesiastical and civil, the trustees made substantial grants for the 
repair or reconstruction of cathedrals, including St. David’s, St. Giles, 
Lincoln, and Gloucester, of parish churches, and of Parliament Square, 
Generally speaking, the grants were small in size, and often condi- 
tional on self-help. 

In the early years an amount almost equal to the contributions 
for these purposes was channeled into social welfare projects, in- 

The Times [London], Sept. 29, 1930. 

*^Tbe Spectator, no. 5336 (Oct. 4» »93o)» «U3* 

>*T/ie Timcc [London], June 25, 193»* 

*• Quoted in lin'd., Oct. x, 1930. 
jLid., Dec. 12, 1930. 
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eluding boys’ clubs, social settlements, the giving of tools and 
other instruments to the unemployed, and similar aids to those out 
of work. As economic conditions worsened, a shift in favor of such 
projects was made, so that in 1936, for example, £58,875 went to 
these, and only £4,650 for the preservation of ancient buildings.” 
Witli the war, the program shifted again, with special emphasis on 
welfare work for tlie wounded and prisoners of war, and on adult 
education in the armed forces and among civilians. Finally, with the 
advance of the postwar welfare state, the trustees allocated larger 
sums to art, education, and learning.**. In 1956, in summing up the 
use made of the £2,750,000 in grants of all kinds since the establish- 
ment of the Trust, The Times seemed to express a consensus in 
stating that the Hatkness gift, wisely administered, had enriched 
British life in many phases "immeasurably more” in the indirect 
effects than in monetary value.” 


American aid to overseas education, broadly defined, was of course 
not always inspired solely or even chiefly by a conscious desire to 
promote international understanding although in a vague sense it 
was often implied. Individuals and foundations supported specific 
or general educational aims out of an interest in a particular city or 
country or because of a concern with research or learning as such. 
Moreover, the schools and colleges founded and largely maintained 
by missionary boards reflected the Christian concept of stewardship. 

Contributions to research institutes abroad founded by Americans 
to assist American researchers were chiefly concentrated on the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies at Athens, the American Academy in 
Rome, and the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 
In 1920 the American School of Classical Studies at Athens initiated 
a campaign for a large endowment. By 1925 it had raised the $150,000 
^ Carnegie Corporation asked for to match its offer of $100,000. 
I he Corporation m addition provided over $200,000 for constructing 

““““on g«=n to the School by 
I es Gennadius, a Greek scholar and diplomat. The School also 
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received $100,000 from Mr. Rockefeller. But its most generous donor 
was James Locb wl)o, before Iris death in 1933, contributed a mil- 
lion dollars to increase salaries of instructors and to support the pro- 
gram in Greek literature. 'Hianks to these and other gifts, the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens took its place in the 1920’s 
in the first rank of the learned bodies of Europe.” 

'Tlic American Academy in Rome also enlarged its plant, staff, 
and collections with a grant of $1,000,000 from the International 
Education Board, made contingent on the raising of an additional 
$500,000 by the Academy itself.’" Although the national character 
of the American Academy was clear, in many ways it served inter- 
national culture in its relations to the heritage of Rome. By the time 
the Second World War closed the Academy for the duration, its assets 
had reached $3,000,000.“ It took pride in its achievements, one of 
which demonstrated the advantages of the collaboration of classical 
scholars, architects, sculptors, and artists, a collaboration exempli- 
fied in the contributions of some twenty of its former fellows to the 
artistic achievements of the world’s fairs at New York and San Fran- 
cisco in 1939.“ At Jerusalem the excavations and publications of 
the American School of Oriental Research rested largely on contribu- 
tions from almost fifty American colleges and universities and on 
the gifts of several private donors, including J. B. Nies and Julius 
Rosen wald.“ 

TTie Carnegie Corporation of New Vork, Report of the President and of the 
Treasurer, 1921 (New York: Carnegie Corporation, 1922), 59, 62; American Jewish 
Yearbook, Sept., 1937-Sept., 1938, XXXIX (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1937), 179-201; Louis E. Lord, A Histo/y of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1882-1946 (Cambndge: Harvard Unuersity Press, 1947), 
114 ff. 

William Graves to William A. Boring, May 14, i 927 r and Roscoe Guern^ to 
Julius Rosenwald, Jan. 24, 1928, Rosemvald Papers, box 1. Rosenwald did not con- 
tribute to the campaign on the ground that his activities were largely restricted to 
the United States. 

American Academy in Rome, Twenty-fifth Anniversary (n.p., n.d.), and American 
Academy in Rome folder in the Foundation Library Center. 

The American Academy in Rome at the World’s Fair and the Golden Gate Ex- 
position, 1939 (New York; Offices of the American Academy, 2939). 

Julius Rosenwald to Morris Jastrow, Feb. 11, 1919, and Jastrow to Rosenwald, 

Jan. 28 and Feb. 24, 1921, Rosemvald Papers, box 3. Jastrow reported that the work 
done through the generosity of Jacob Schiff, the chief donor, had not been spectacu- 
lar, but that the publications of the excavators showed increasingly important results. 

In this connection note should be taken also of the work in Near East archaeological 
scholarship by other institutions in the United States, especially the University, of 
Chicago, which had special Rockefeller grants, the University of Michigan with help 
from the Rackham fund, and the Unh'Cisity of Pennsylvania with various philan- 
thropic gifts. 
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From individual Americans many old and Nvell-establislied univer- 
sities received substantial gifts. Carnegie, it will be recalled broke 
the path long before the First World War in what he did for the 
Scottish universities. His compatriot, John Stewart Kennedy, who 
gave $100,000 to Glasgow before his death in 1909, would no douht 
have been pleased by the fact that, allowed to accumulate, it had 
increased to £100,000 by 1922, when it was used to enlarge the 
crowded main building of the faculty of arts of this ancient seat of 
learning.** In addition to the gifts of Harkness to Oxford and St. 
Andrews, British universities received other American contributions, 
including the $200,000 of George Eastman to tlie American Trust 
Fund of the University of O.xford, recently established by former 
Rhodes fellows, to be used for the support of the George Eastman 


Visiting Professorship of American Studies.** 

On the Continent, James Loeb gave the University of Munich a 
student home.*’ Ambassador Jacob Gould Schurman, a graduate of 
Heidelberg University, initiated a movement to collect $400,000 for his 
alma mater in gratitude for its training of American scholars. Tire 
sum, to which among others John D. Rockefeller, Jr., George F. 
Parker, James Speyer, Julius Rosenwald and Paul Warburg contrib- 
uted, was used to repair the sadly dilapidated and “lamentably old- 
fashioned" buildings.*’ Before his death the Jewish philanthropist, 
Jacob Schiff, was one of the chief American donors to the endowment 
of Frankfort University: when Hitler came to power, his name, en- 
graven with those of other contributors in the stone of one of the 


main structures, was removed.*' Across the Rhine in France the 
University of Paris, which was undertaking to build student resi- 
dences, received gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Murray Guggenheim ($400,- 
000), Albert Kahn, and Georges Blumenthal. To the same project 
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the senior John D. Rockefeller contributed $2,000,000 in the interest 
of developing a common bond between students of all nations.** 
Perhaps the most unusual gift to a foreign university was that of 
Louis Gedemin, a kitchen steward at the Detroit Club who, living 
alone in miserly fashion, was persuaded by his broker to make a 
will lest his fortune revert to the state. He surprised everyone who 
had known him for more than a quarter of a century at the Club by 
leaving an estate of $200,000, two-thirds of which was earmarked for 
the University of Krakow "to further science in all its branches.” *’ 

Gifts of individuals to secular institutions of higher learning abroad 
were overshadowed in magnitude by the contributions of American 
foundations. No new major foundations with primary emphasis on 
aiding education in other countries were established in the years 
between the two wars. But at least three smaller ones, in fulfilling 
speeial functions, testified to the initiative and originality of their 
promoters. In memory of their son, who had, after his military service 
in France during the First World War, developed a marked interest 
in youth, and who had also wished to do something for the natives 
of his beloved Samoa, Mr. and Mrs. William S. Barstow of Great 
Neck, New York, established in 1931 a $200,000 foundation for the 
education of the natives of Samoa. The foundation built in Pago 
Pago a senior boarding school to equip the sons of chiefs both with 
the language and arts of the West and a respect for native customs 
and competence in ancient skills. The dual program was in part a 
response to the impression of a Congressional commission sent to 
investigate unrest in Samoa that a too rapid introduction of Western 
ways was not without danger."” 

Two other new foundations concerned themselves with higher 
education in Europe. In 1922 a group of Americans of Hungarian 
background established the American-Hungarian Fund Library. For 
several years it supported an exchange of professors and students 

School end Society XXVII (Feb. 25, 1928), 22a; XXVIII (Sept, is, igzS), 322- 
23. Kahn’s gift of 500,000 francs was accompanied by a promise to give an additional 
9,500,000 francs conditional on success in the solicitation of funds from others. 
American Jewish Year Book, Sept., 1926-Sept., i 927 » XXVIII, 145; Sept., 1929-Sept., 
1930, XXXI, 88; Sept., igsoSept, 1931, XXXII, 150-51. For the RocJcefeJJer gift, 
see New York Times, Jan. 5, 1931, and ^ool and Society XXXIV (August 15, 1931)/ 

220. 

*^New York Times, Oct. 21, 1930* 

Ibid., Sept. 17, 1931, May 16, 193!^ "Education in Samoa: The Barstow Founda- 
tion,” PaciRc Affairs V (Dec., 1932), 1063; "A New School for Chiefs in Samoa," 
Political Quarteriy V (Apnl, 1934), 229. 
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between the two countries and developed in Budapest a library of 
American scientific periodicals. By i 945 foundation was, how- 
ever, practically unknown in Hungary.” 

In contrast, the story of American relations to higher education 
in Belgium has been sustained and successful. Tlranks to the fore- 
sight, wisdom, and practical efficiency of Herbert Hoover and of 
Emile Franequi, his associate in the administration of relief in Bel- 
gium in the First World War, the considerable funds remaining at 
the time of the Armistice in the treasury of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium were channeled into two leading agencies. One, 
the Foundation Universitaire, has an enviable record in advancing 
the interests of higher education in Belgium. The other, the Belgian- 
American Educational Foundation, has since its inception in 1920 
assisted higher education and scientific research in Belgium, partly 
through support to summer university courses in the history of Bel- 
gian art and the sending of 150 American scholarly journals to 
Belgium, but chiefly through the system of postgraduate fellowships 
which has brought many Belgians to America and many Ameri- 
cans to Belgium.” 


One of the two major prewar agencies, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
in addition to its emphasis on medical research and health pro- 
grams abroad, directly and indirectly did much for international 
scholarship in other fields, thus materially enriching several foreign 
institutions of higher learning. Between the end of the First World 
ar and 1934 it spent $15,000,000 on the exchange of scholars.'^ 
it also aided several institutions by direct grants. In 1936 it enabled 
Dalhousie University to establish the first Canadian course in public 
administration ” It gave Oxford $2,000,000, three-fifths of the cost 
ot a much needed e.xpansion of the great but overcrowded and beetle- 
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infested Bodleian Library." Tlie Rockefeller Foundation also pro- 
vided the University of London with means to acquire a ten-acre 
site in Bloomsbury for its new quarters." 

To the Universities of Oslo and Copenhagen the Rockefeller 
Foundation made grants for theoretical astrophysics and atomic phys- 
ics, the latter grant to have momentous consequences." After the 
earthquake of 1923 destroyed the library of Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, the Rockefeller Foundation built a new home, at the cost of 
$1,000,000, for collections donated by institutions all over the world 
to replace in part those destroyed.** And in keeping with the Rocke- 
feller interest in the development of medicine in China, $250,000 
was given to match an equal amount for the endowment of Yench- 
ing University, the income of which was used for strengthening the 
premedical sciences.*" 

In line with its founder’s interest in the advancement and diffusion 
of knowledge in the British Empire the Carnegie Corporation made 
several grants to Canadian universities which resulted in educational 
innovations. Thus chairs of geology and of chemistry were estab- 
lished at Dalhousie and at Mount Allison.'" A junior college, which 
also served as a center for adult education, broke a new educational 
path in Newfoundland.*' In 1923 a conditional promise of $3,000,- 
000 toward a project for the development of a federation of denomi- 
national colleges in the Maritime Provinces, with a central university 
at Halifax, resulted in richer educational opportunities." Thanks to 
a gift of $100,000, a Roman Catholic college developed at Edmonton, 
affiliated, as a condition of the gift, with the University of Al- 
berta." And academic Canada watched with interest the establish- 
ment of a dormitory with a $100,000 grant to the same institution." 
The assistance given to St. Francis Xavier’s College in Nova Scotia 
for developing a unique program in adult education and rural econ- 

5 ° New York Times, May 20, 25, 1932. In an editorial in the issue for May 21, 
the Times called the gift a recognition of “an inextinguishable debt to Britain for the 
heritage of letters which we share with her children.” 
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omy was so successful that by 1938 some 1,5°° Americans crossed 

the boundary to learn of the experiment at firsthand.*® 

Higher education in New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa 
profited from substantial grants by the Carnegie Corporation to 
institutes of educational research. It also profited during 1929 to 
1934 from participating in the program which enabled 790 scholars 
from all parts of the world to spend a year in an American univer- 
sity,®® and from what was done to stimulate the development of 
libraries. 

In addition to personal gifts for public library buildings in the 
British dominions and colonics, Carnegie, with foresighted generosity, 
set aside 5 io,ooo,ooo to be used in these areas for the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge. In general, the Corporation paralleled 
its American library program, so far as possible, by improving services 
and standards in Canada, Regional demonstrations kept Canadian 
libraries abreast with developments across the border, and the British 
Columbia Library Commission, using a $100,000 grant given in 
pushed the library extension services into sparsely settled and 
barely accessible parts of the province.®^ Academic libraries received 
collections for instruction in music and art, as did those in the United 
States. 


Both in Caiiada and elsewhere the Carnegie Corporation tried to 
encourage initiative and responsibility. This was easier to do in the 
dominions than in the Crown colonies: in the British West Indies 
^ ^^'ghboring British possessions on the mainland, grants were 
nia c or library buildings and surveys of libraries, museums, and 
educational enterprises. This, in the words of the President, was 
mere y o scratc the surface. But until the British government itself 
^ the empire, or until 
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worse than it had been fifty years earlier. Overdependent on inade- 
quate federal subsidies, tiie libraries suffered not only from this fact 
but from a related woefully deficient local support. Tire lending li- 
brary was virtually unknown. No facilities e.'cisted for training li- 
brarians, and library services were generally backward. At the invita- 
tion of interested leaders the Corporation sent Ralph Mun of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology to survey the situation and to make 
recommendations. Tire mission proved to be stimulating and, though 
progress was slow, it rvas real. Moreover, the inquiry in New Zealand 
resulted in an important movement to develop rural library serv- 
ices." 

In response to a similar request, the Corporation in 1928 sent to 
South Africa Milton J. Ferguson, state librarian of California, who 
initiated a conference of those interested in libraries and conducted 
a survey. The survey showed how much was to be done: many col- 
lections in colleges and universities compared badly with those in the 
better American high schools; there were few trained librarians, 
and no library school; cataloguing and services were highly inade- 
quate. Worst of all, the dominant view was that the library was a 
symbol of the white man’s superiority. Hence little or nothing had 
been done to make books in the vernacular available to native popu- 
lations. The conference and the survey, bringing to the fore all these 
things, developed a plan for a true public library system. To get this 
under way, the Corporation agreed to match government funds over 
a period of years. The movement spread to Southern Rhodesia and 
the Kenya Colony. Progress was slow, but tangible results clearly 
owed much to the Ferguson survey and to the material aid and 
encouragement which the Corporation gave.""* 

The Carnegie Corporation claimed only modest credit for the 
improvement in public support, professional standards, and more 
widespread library services. But by 1939 it admitted, on the basis of 
appreciative statements by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and the prime ministers of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
that if only half of what these men said were true, "the Corporation 

Ralph Mun and Ernest R. Pitt, Australian Libraries {Melbourne: Australian 
Council for Educational Research, 1935), ff- 

** Milton ]. Ferguson, Memorandum. Libraries in the Union of South Africa, Rho- 
desia, and Kenya Colony (New York: Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1929), pas- 
sim. In the five-year period 1929-1933, the Corporation contributed $614,250 to the 
South African program: Carnegie Corporation, Report of the President, 1932, 17. 
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has during these years rendered an important and in some ways a 

nnique service to the British Empire.” ” 


Supplementing by grants the initiative taken by other groups, the 
Carnegie Corporation supported related enterprises in Africa more 
far-reaching than the public library movement. Tire step which 
American missionaries had taken from interest in the Southern Negro 
to interest in the African Negro was broadened in the early 1920 s 
when Dr. James Hardy Dillard, director of the Jeanes Fund and an 
ofEcer of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, was chiefly responsible for sending 
a commission to West Africa to inquire into both the educational 
situation and the whole problem of white contaets with primitive 
peoples." During its survey the commission established fruitful 
cooperation both with government officials and with missionaries. A 
short time later a similar inquiry led to an equally significant report 
on East Africa. 


Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones and Dr, J. E. K. Aggrey were largely 
responsible for the wise, statesmanlike, and forward-looking character 
of these reports. At its best the education offered the natives had 
much to commend it, for virtually all of the rising leaders received 
ffieir training at such admirable South African institutions as Adams 
College, maintained by the American Board. But much of what the 
some 2,000 mission schools of many denominations and many coun- 
tries did failed to come to grips with the needs and potentialities 
0 t le native peoples. - Tlie reports not only indicated the shortcom- 
ings ot what was being done and made positive suggestions for more 
useful programs, but in focusing public attention on the pressing 
problems of the Afncan peoples and on the whole issue of interracial 
triction they proved to be landmarks. 
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workers was opened in Kenya under the direction of the government 
department of education, with students drawn from the missionary 
societies. Five additional schools were set up and given support 
conditional on aid from African sources. In addition, twenty-two 
men and women were chosen to visit the United States to study 
rural education and social welfare.” 

Tliese programs were broadening and imaginative, but many edu- 
cational enterprises in Africa remained traditionally backward. Bron- 
islaw Malinowski, a leading anthropologist, concluded in 1945 that, 
with notable e-\ceptions. Western education in Africa had too often 
laid the basis for roles which many Africans could not play, thus 
raising hopes that could not be fulfilled. Insofar as this was true and 
insofar as Western education weakened or destroyed tribal bonds, 
Malinowski argued that it was a blight rather than an asset. At the 
same time he emphasized the point that the missionary educational 
enterprise faced a formidable obstacle in preaching a gospel of uni- 
versal brotherhood in areas where the color bar officially or nonoffi- 
cially stood in marked contrast to such preaching.” 

Realizing the comple-vity of the racial problem, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration enabled Dr. Kenyon Butterfield and Professor Charles Coul- 
ter to make a study of the poor whites in South Africa. This led to 
the publication in 1933 of a five-volume study which attracted "an 
extraordinary amount of attention, not only in South Africa, where 
for the first time the citizens have become generally conscious of the 
serious situation which faces the Union, but among students of simi- 
lar social situations in other parts of the world.”” Meantime 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, acting on a suggestion 
of General Smuts, initiated and carried through, with a generous 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, a comprehensive survey of 
Africa. Directed by William M. H. Hailey and first published in 
1938, this survey included lengthy sections on the geography, peoples, 
languages, population records, systems of government, law and jus- 
tice, non-European immigrant communities, native administration, 
problems of labor, systems of taxation, land relationships, water 
supply, agriculture, forests, health, transport, and education. A store- 

Carnegie Corporation. Report of the President, rgaS, ly-rg; igzg, 2r; 1939, 25; 
Brawley, Doctor Dillard of the Jeanes Fund, 85. 

Bromslaw Malinowsld, The Dynamics of Cultural Change: An Inquiry into Race 
Relations in Africa (New Haven; Yale University Press, 1945), 68-69. 
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house of factual knowledge, it has remained a standard contribution 

to African studies." . , 

Limited though all these efforts were in relation to the magnituae 
of the problems, the importance of such fact-finding surveys can 
hardly be overemphasized. British and other colonial authorities m 
Africa became more sensitive to the obligations of preparing native 
populations for continued and expanding contacts with white pop- 
ulations and, though this was not generally sensed at the time, ul- 
timately for self-rule. Wliat was done immediately in terms of pio- 
neering with a new and more practical type of edneation geared to 
welfare, was, of course, a mere drop in the bucket; but as a more 
realistic approach it opened the way for larger efforts. 


The reconsideration of traditional Western approaches to the edu- 
cation and acculturation of native colonial peoples represented by 
these American and British experiments in Africa was not limited to 
that continent. At the suggestion of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and with the cooperation of the Dutch government, the Rosenwald 
Fund with contributing support by the Carnegie Corporation un- 
dertook a study of education in the Dutch East Indies. The survey 
was conducted by the Fund’s president, Edwin Embree, reared in 
the South and long interested in education as a means of racial 
adjustment and cultural growth. Embree had traveled widely in the 
Pacific in connection with the Rockefeller Foundation programs in 
public bealtb and human biology. He had the help of Margaret Sar- 
gent Simon, a native of New Orleans and a teacher and administrative 
officer, and of W. Bryant Mumford, superintendent of edneation in 
the British colonial service in Tanganyika and organizer of the 
Malangali School based on native culture. 

The report may have been too generous in its praise of Dutch 
colorrial policy. But it was on unquestionably sound ground in em- 
phasizing the mounting conflict between the values and techniques 
of the industrial West and the changing and diverse cultures of the 
East, and the imperative need lor readjustment, a need accentuated 
by the rapid communications which were making the whole world 
increasingly interdependent. Careful study and wise action were, the 
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report insisted, needed in what had come to be a common world 
problem." 

These new approaches toward education in Africa and the South 
Pacific were important for the future. But philanthropic interests in 
overseas areas during the 1920’s and ig3o’s concentrated on two 
areas of long-standing concern to American missionary educators, 
the Near East and China. 

The American colleges in Turkey and neighboring lands showed 
remarkable power to recuperate from the damages and deprivat^s 
of the First World War. But the path continued to be rough. The 
fanatical nationalism of Mustapha Kemal’s regime was expressed m 
the closing of one school and in demanding that the institutions em- 
ploy no native teachers other than Turks." In appealing for funds, 
the American College of Teheran stressed the Red danger though, 
admittedly, this was sometimes exaggerated in the desire to open the 
pocketbooks of potential American donors.” As m the past, con- 
tributions did not come with the mere asking. , , , , 1 

Of special significance in fund raising was the gradual devel^ment 
under the leadership of Cleveland Dodge of the Near East College 
Association. Tliis at first consisted of Robert College and the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut, but it was later joined by the Istanbul 
Woman’s College, the International College at Smyrna, Athens 
College, and the American College at Sofia. None of the institu ions 
lost independence to the board of trustees of the Near East College 

AcQnpi'iticin 

A goal of $2,500,000 was set to be reached by the summer of 1925. 
Shortly after the deadline, a thousand small givers had, with the 
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fund." The campaign succeeded, to be followed by another for 
$15,000,000. To this the Rockefeller Foundation gave $1,000,000 for 
medical work at the American University of Beirut." A $3,000,000 
windfall came from the estate of Charles M. Hall, who, when a stu- 
dent of chemistry at Oberlin, had discovered a highly profitable 
process for making aluminum.” By early January, 1929, the endoiw 
ment fund of the American University at Beirut alone had reached 
$10,250,000, with contributions from many countries in America, 
Europe, and the Near East.” As a personal tribute to Cleveland 
Dodge, who died before the campaign was over, Edward S. Hark- 
ness added $1,000,000 to the fund.** 

This large measure of success in fund raising enabled the con- 
stituent colleges to expand and improve plant and instruction and to 
make their influence still further felt In evaluating what had been 
done, pride was not always expressed without qualification. Thus 
Bayard Dodge, president of Beirut, confessed in 1925 that in the past 
too much emphasis had been put on proselytizing and propagandizing 
in “a spirit of racial and religious superiority.” The work was at its 
best, he went on, when “we forget to preach, forget to think of our 
creeds, or our territories or our trade, and grow absorbed in confer- 
ring benefits—equal benefits upon those who are and those who are 
not ‘of the household of faith.' ” ” On another occasion President 
Dodge made it clear that “our policy is not to Americanize the 
Levantine peoples but to teach them to love their native cultures 
and to serve their own communities. It is for us to share our re- 
sponsibility with the Near East, so as to help it to help itself.” *' 

A fair statement of aims was that of George P. Hayes, who empha- 
sized the significance of giving instruction in both English and the 
native languages, and the inclusion of subjects to prepare students 
for better citizenship (sociology, civics, business ethics). He also 
stressed the value of physical education and athletics, and the attempt 
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to develop Christian character, together with initiative, independ- 
ence, responsibility, and a spirit of cosmopolitanism and interna- 
tionalism.'" Tire assumption was that formal instruction and a 
Christian atmosphere could overcome tire pull of native child-rear- 
ing practices and cultural tradition. In some cases and in some de- 
gree, such results were realized. 


In these years the contributions of Jewish Americans played a 
major part in the development of the greatest university in the Near 
Ealt. ^e roots of the Hebrew University of Palestine were nourished 
by Old World Zionism.- But in 1912 a leading American rabb 
Judah Magnes of New York, became deeply ^ 

seemed to almost everybody an impossible dream, and d^c 
himself to its realization.- Fund raising began m 
and in 1918 enough money was on hand to buy a site on Mt. 
Scopus and to lay the first foundation stones. 

American interest owed a great deal S 
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Felix M. Warburg, the Advisory Committee was organized to help 
with the support and growth of the University. It presently developed 


with the support and growth 

into the American Friends ot the tleorew university. 1 ms uig^.w- 
zation raised from the start approximately 60 per cent of the annual 
budget of the University, stimulated interest and broadened fte 
base of support. The e.xainple it set was followed by the organization 
of similar societies in other countries— England, Belgium, France, 
Holland, Italy, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Argentina. 
Support for the Hebrew University rested on contributions from 
local welfare funds, special campaigns, individual gifts, trust funds, 
bequests, legacies, and the activity of lawyers, scientists, and educa- 
tors, organized in independent agencies affiliated with the American 
Friends of the Hebrew University.*' 

Many American gifts, some of considerable size, were anonymous, 
and many contributions came, of course, from persons all over the 
country known only in their own localities. But well-to-do Jews 
were also notable contributors. The first large contribution to en- 
dowment, to be used for the Institute of Jewish Studies, was the 
$500,000 gift of Mr. and Mrs. Felix Warburg.** Sol Rosenbloom 
of Pittsburgh was the second largest contributor to the Institute. His 
widow gave the Rosenbloom Memorial Building (to house the In- 
stitute of Jewish Studies) and $500,000 for an auditorium. 

The list of large givers to the Hebrew University, even in the 
period before the Second World W^ar, is too large to give in its en- 
tirety, but some idea of what was done can be suggested by a few 
examples. Montagu S. Lamport gave botanical gardens; Mrs. Dora 
Schapiro and Philip Wattenberg provided funds for the Schapiro 
Building, which housed the Einstein Institute of Physics, and Watten- 
berg in addition gave the building bearing his name for the use of the 
Einstein Institute of Mathematics. Samuel Untermyer built the Min- 
nie Untermyer Memorial Open Air Tlieater. The endowment of 
ctaits was made possible by Louis Bamberger and Mrs. Felix Fuld 
fUriental Studies), Jacob Epstein (hygiene and bacteriology), Israel 
Unterberg (Talmudic philology), Leon Miller (higher Jewish learn- 
ing), David Shapiio (Yiddish language and literature) and the Schul- 
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man Brothers of New York (philosophy). Special gifts included sev- 
eral for scholarships and a number of collections for the libraries. 
Such philanthropies were forerunners of many similar gifts for other 

endowed chairs in the years after the Second World War. 

Tlius in the first fifteen years that followed the opening of the 
Hebrew University in 1925 an institution developed with a general 
arts and science program, a medical school, work m agriculture, law, 
and education, and a group of research institutes m mathemabes the 
natural sciences, and the humanities. Tlie reputation of the Hebrew 
University was well established. (In 1937 a Royal Commission re- 
porting on Palestine, c.xprcsscd a general view m declanng that its 
Lndards of scholarship, caliber of faculty members Trib 

research compared favorably rvith many older ^ 

utes from Henry Woodbum Chase, John ”“7^ Holmes, Harry 
Emerson Fosdiek, and John Dewey indicated that in the United 
States too the new institution was genuinely appreciated. 

Tliough in 1947 the University was deprived of ^ 

new start had to be made, the foundations were finnly laid, the 
standards had been set, the spirit had been nourished the cause had 
found generous and widespread support And the University h 
not only harbored scholars unwelcome in *eir own lands^ It ha 
begun to make notable contributions to the development of the 
econLy and culture of Palestine and to the worlds treasury of 

knowledge. 

Halfwav around the world lay China, scene of a lorig-established 
interest on the part of Americans who hoped 

and colleges to improve the quality of life for at least some part 
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revolution, now well under way, was already, in the years after the 
armistice of 1918, profoundly affecting the American effort to pro- 
mote progress and welfare through Christian education. On the one 
hand, the revolution promoted a lively interest in Western secular, 
as opposed to religious education. John Dewey was only one ainong 
American educators to take a serious look at China s educational 
problems and to offer constructive su^estions.®® On the other hand, 
the revolution put the missionary agencies on the defensive. 

In Europe the argument was heard that American missionaries 
were chiefly responsible for the current upheaval in China: they had 
held up to the Chinese the wonderful benefits of self-determination 
and had encouraged the masses to seek a political millennium.®^ On 
their part, the Nationalists, even some whose training had been m 
missionary schools and who, as European critics insisted, owed many 
of their ideas to them, took these institutions to task for inadequate 
instruction in Western subjects, for neglect or even belittling of 
Chinese classics and culture and, in some cases, for curtailing free* 
dom of thought in imposing Christian dogmas. Numerous Chinese 
felt that the paternalism of the Christian schools and colleges had 
failed to produce graduates that could become leaders in developing 
the industries of China on an independent Chinese basis. At the 
most, it was felt, they were fitted merely for subordinate positions 
in foreign managed industries because of their reasonable competence 
in the English language. 

Criticism was not confined to the alleged “slavish mentality” of 
the Chinese trained in these Christian colleges. Many also resented 
the fact that Chinese members of the faculty received smaller salaries 
than wtstemers and enjoyed less administrative responsibility and 
social dignity. As the Nationalist tide gained force in the middle 
19-os the government insisted that American presidents and board 
members be replaced by Chinese, and that much more attention be 
given to Chinese studies. In the turmoil violent outbreaks occurred, 
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mission property was looted, and at least some missionaries lost 
their lives. Loeal authorities closed schools and colleges or forced 
the American staffs to turn them over to the Chinese.” 

All these criticisms and pressures provided the background for a 
reassessment of missionary education. Under the spoiisorsh.p of 
several boards the Burton Commission surveyed the situation and m 
1921 reported that while much of the work was valuable, shortcom- 
ings were all too real. These included, in the Commission s verdict, 
wasteful use of funds, duplication of work, and lack of coordination 
and cooperation. Partly as a result of the recommendations and partj' 
in realization of the long-felt need for leaders m the missionary field 
a considerable measure of cooperation 

the organization of the forerunner of the United Board for Christia 
Colleg^es in China. Further steps toward consolidation and coopera- 
tion were more easily taken as a result. Competition in fund raising 
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fund for the women's colleges of China, India, and Japan/*'* Veter- 
ans like Henry Luce continued to journey over the United States rais- 
ing money when they would have preferred to be taking part in the 
new developments in the institutions which the money made possible: 
between 1918 and 1923 Luce was chiefly responsible for collecting 
nearly $2,000,000 for the endowment and plant of Yenching. 
Several American colleges and universities, including Yale and Prince- 
ton, each adopted a Chinese institution and through annual student 
and alumni gifts gave the needed help. Thus Smith, which sponsored 
Ginling as its sister institution, contributed, through undergradu- 
ates and alumnae, an average of $10,000 a year, while the Alumnae 
Association gave $50,000 for a new recreation building.*®* Also, 
some institutions benefitted from bequests to a missionary board: 
the largest one was the $2,500,000 bequest of Mrs. Stephen Harkness 
in 1926 to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions.*®* 

Several institutions in China benefitted from the estate of Charles 
M. Hall, who left approximately a third of a very large fortune to 
education in the Near East, in Japan, and in Continental Asia.*"* 
The Trustees assigned the Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association 
three quarters of a million dollars to be used as endowment funds 
in support of the school the Association was operating in Shansi 
Province. Up to the time the money was received, the Association 
had been having a hard time to make ends meet. The new income 
enabled the Association to construct badly needed buildings, to ex- 
pand the agricultural and industrial work of the school and to send 
faculty members to America for advanced study. It was, in the judg- 
ment of a former staff member, and also of a tmstee and President 
of the Uiiited Board for Christian Colleges in China, of decisive 
influence in assuring the enterprise permanence and significant de- 
velopment.*^* In the case of other Chinese insUtutions the Hall 
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money was less decisive since endowment and missionary board con- 
tributions represented a larger proportion of the budget. But m an 
important respect, it benefitted all seven of the institutions receiving 
it by enabling them to develop Chinese studies, without which it 
would have been impossible to maintain reputation and influ- 

One aspect of the advancement and dissemination of knowledge, 
that of the promotion of medical research and public health, enlisted 
a good deal of interest on the part of contributors to and directore of 
missionary enterprises, individual philanthropists, an oun 
All these made striking contributions in this area in the period 

tween the two wars. , ,, •„ 

Medical missionaries, it will be recalled had become an 
part of the work of spreading the gospel in " 

the later nineteenth century and in the first two decades of t 
twentieth. The re-evaluation of missionary acbvities m the 1920 s 
and 1930’s emphasized this approach not merely as 
ganda in the older and narrower sense but as testimony of *e char- 
Lter and value of the Christian life.‘““ Hospitals, dm.cs and he 
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the Labrador fishing folk of Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, a British subject. 
Although initially supported by British and Canadian missionary 
agencies, by 1909 contributions from the United States reached 
$71,000. In 1912 American admirers led by Eugene Delano of the 
banking firm of Brown Brothers organized the Intcmational Gren- 
fell Association, which was largely directed from New York and to 
which Americans were the chief contributors. Tire mobile cliiiics 
into which small boats were converted took aid to remote and iso- 
lated groups during the long summers. Many college youths volun- 
teered their services during vacation to this rough and risky but 


exciting adventure.““ 

Fairly early Dr, Grenfell realized that his medical work failed to 
touch the basic cause of the prevailing diseases. In other words, 
personal ministrations to sufferers was in medical missionary work 
overemphasized at the expense of attacking the causes of suffering. 
Leaving the operating room he often wondered what the point really 
was in patching up a few lives to exist a little longer under condi- 
tions which offered too little for living. Not that he failed to appre- 
ciate the value of every act of unselfishness designed to help individual 
victims of circumstances to regain health and to thus stand a better 
chance of responding to the message through which alone eternal 
life could be realized. But, Grenfell felt, “love is dangerously near to 
sentimentality when we actually prefer remedial to prophylactic char- 
ity. Far from regarding as “side-lines” his efforts in the latter kind 
of charity— orphanages, vocational schools, and cooperative indus- 
trial enterprises— Grenfell felt them to be central. But his view was 


not generally shared by boards and donors entrapped by the impera- 
tives of traditional missionary ethic and bureaucracy.^^^ 

Grenfell shared the deep-seated prejudice many had against or- 
ganized professional fund raising. He resented the idea that God 
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such substantial donors as Mrs. Willard Straight, Nettie Fowler 
McCormick, and Julius Rosenwald, small contributors responded 
in an encouraging way. A benefit at the Metropolitan Opera raised 
58,000 (this became an annual event). The Garden Clubs of Amer- 
ica provided a greenhouse. John Hays Hammond supported a bio- 
logical survey of Labrador and helped with an experimental fur farm. 
In the first three months of the campaign half a million dollars had 
been raised, and by the end of the year, thanks to Grenfell s eloquent, 
vivid description of the tragic lives of his people, the sum had 
reached $790,000. 

Although Grenfell met with opposition from local interests and 
even from admirers, he did not waver in his conviction that only if 
the Labrador people were able to develop a more varied economy 
would efforts to remedy the effects of malnutrition amount to very 
much. Grenfell not only succeeded in many of his aims but also in 
making a great part of the world aware of a very small popu ation 
and its needs, in changing this program of overseas philanthropy 
from alleviation to prevention, and in enlisting the services of hun- 
dreds of young men and women in the field. 

The role of philanthropists in overseas medieal enterpnses was 
sometimes, as in the case of the Presbyterian industrialist Louis 
Henry Severance of Cleveland, associated with nj’ssionaT motiva- 
tion. In addition to gifts for hospitals in China and India, Severance 
made possible, through contributions beginning m 1902 an con 
tinued by members of his family after his death, the building of the 
first modern Western type of hospital in Korea. It no only saved 
the lives and restored to health thousands of Koreans but, m taming 
doctors, made its influence so widespread thaj^^the hospital became 

cental to the entire medical life of the country 

In some cases individual gifts for medical research and therapy 
abroad reflected the interest of the donor in a particular disease. 
In 19^7 William John Matheson, a leader in the saentific and prac- 
tical aspects of the dye industry, established a fund for an interna- 
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tional study of epidemic encephalitis. By the , terms of his will, an- 
nounced two years later, the 52,ooo,<^ foundation he directed to 
be established was to make research in this field its first project 
Before his death from a heart disease William D. Kerchhoff of Los 
Angeles decided to give a large sum for the creation of a res^rch 
institute in the cardiac field. In keeping with tliis decision his widow 
in 1929 gave to the Bad Nauheim in Germany a sum reported to 
be over $1,000,000 but, probably, considerably less. Tlie Institute, 
bearing the donor’s name, developed an extensive library and com- 
prehensive medical museum and made stipends available for re- 
search. When Hitler came to power, there was much confusion over 
the funds and in 1939 the director of the Institute, being part Jewish, 
was forced to flee to America."* 

Still another example of benefactions to a medical cause reflecting 
a personal interest is the story of what James Loeb, classical scholar, 
art connoisseur, and scion of a famous Jewish banking family, did for 
the Institute for Experimentation in Psychiatry in Munich. Founded 
as a result of the suggestions of Emil Kraepelin and other German 
psychiatrists in 1918, the Institute faced ruin in the inflationary pe- 
riod after the First World War. Loeb not only saved it— for without 
his help it could not have survived the period of inflation— but in 1924 
established in New York the Solomon Loeb Memorial Fund to be 
used to secure the salaries of departmental chairmen. In 1929 Loeb 
made still another grant of $150,000 and on his death bequeathed 
his residuary estate of over $1,000,000 to the Institute. The program 
of research in organic mental illness, neurobiochemistry, experimental 
psychology, serology, and microbiology was sustained, although dur- 
ing the Nazi period two prominent scientists were discharged. It \vas 
ironical in view of Loeb’s contributions that the Institute was 
compelled to accept ideologically oriented staff members in its 
epartment of racial heredity. Subsequently the Institute was able 
to convince American authorities that it had not worked directly 
on behalf of the National Socialist regime."® 
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It was not unnatural for a donor whose benefaction to a cause in 
the United States had been appreciated as an original and significant 
one to want to extend the idea to other countries. In 1927, when his 
philanthropies had reached the sum of $30,000,000, George East- 
man decided to make available to the needy children of London the 
kind of free dental care that the clinic he had founded and sup- 
ported in Rochester had been doing for the young of his home town. 
Lord Riddell, together with wealthy British friends, agreed to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of such a clinic, to be built by Eastman 
on the grounds of the Royal Free Hospital and to be administered 
by the London Dispensary. At the opening the speeches empha- 
sized the relation of teeth to diet, health, efficiency, well-being and 
happiness and, of course, the implications of the benefaction for 
Anglo-American relations.”’ 

Within the next four years Eastman’s offers of a million dollars 
to each of several other cities for similar dental clinics, to be subse- 
quently maintained along the line of the parent institution in Roches- 
ter, were accepted. Thus the Eastman idea of free dental clinics for 
needy children resulted in the establishment of such institutions in 
Rome, Paris, and Brussels."* The one in Stockholm, in particular, 
illustrates the point that even in a highly developed welfare state 
philanthropy may have a useful role, for dental care is not included 
in public medical services. 

In answer to an American protest against such giving to peoples 
abroad Eastman replied; “What I have contributed for dental dis- 
pensaries abroad is but a very small percentage of what 1 have given 
in our own country; whereas my money has been made in the Kodak 
business which is carried on all over the world.” "" The Eastman 
example was followed by Rosenwald who, in the year before Hitler 
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took power, gave $1,000,000 to Berlin for the establishment of a 

similar dental clinic.'" , 

In the field of overseas philanthropy the 1920 s and 93 
the continuance of programs for improving health which the NW 
East Foundation had developed during the postwar turmoil m what 
had been the Turkish empire. Until 1929 the Commonwealth Funa 
continued its work in child care and preventive medicine in-Aus- 
tria.^*‘ A newcomer, the Kellogg Foundation, organized in 1930 , 
concentrated on public health programs in Michigan but gradually 
extended its work to Canada, Great Britain, and South America. In 
1937 it gave its Hrst fellowships to two Montreal physicians to finance 
a year’s study in public health experiences in the United States and 
at about the same time subsidized courses in postgraduate medicine 
for physicians in McGill University. This was only the beginning 
of a program which came to include sixty Canadian projects involving 
grants of more than $2,000,000.*“ 

The most extensive and intensive work in medical research, 
training, and public health was done by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and its affiliated agencies, the China Medical Board and the Rocke* 
feller Institute for Medical Research.**® In supporting research, 
grants were made to centers in several countries for work on basic 
problems. Thus, for example, before Hitler took power the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute was given $655,000, a part of which was used to 
establish a research laboratory in the field of cellular physiology (and 
some of which went for research in “pure physics”).*** In 193^ 
the newly created neurological institute at McGill received 
652— one of several grants for research abroad and at home in psy- 
chiatry. Research grants also contributed to the discovery and de- 
velopment of methods for making clinically useful sulfanilamide 
by Dr. Leonard Colebrook of Queen Charlotte’s Hospital in Lon- 
don.**® The Rockefeller Institute itself attracted a staff of distin- 
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guished research men whose contributions to medical knowledge 
made it one of the greatest research centers in the world.^“° 

In a related field— medical education— it was necessary to exercise 
great tact both in relations with professional men and with govern- 
ments. Out of the interest of the senior Rockefeller in China, an 
interest encouraged by Frederick Gates, Abraham Flexner, Herbert 
Welch, Wallace Buttrick and others, the China Medical Board was 
developed. It did a good deal for medical education in several 
Chinese centers but its great achievement was the establishment in 
1921 of the Peking Union Medical School. This compared favorably 
with the best Western institutions and occasioned many expressions 
of appreciation from the Chinese. The Foundation’s ultimate outlay 
for medical education in China was almost $45,000,000, the largest 
expenditure for any single objective. When the Communists took 
over, the research program relaxed, but what had meantime been 
contributed to the health of China had not been lost.'’” In addition 
to building up or improving medical training institutions in Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Brazil, in Beirut, Singapore, Bang- 
kok, and in the South Pacific area, the Rockefeller Foundation 
through its division of medical education enabled thousands of men 
to increase their knowledge of medicine through fellowship study 
in other countries. 

The Foundation’s greatest contribution abroad was in the field 
of preventive medicine. Wicklyffe Rose, who had been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission’s triumph over 
hookworm in the Southern states, projected onto the international 
scene what had been done at home, a pattern familiar in so much 
of American philanthropy abroad. The program, begun under the 
International Health Board, was carried forward by its successor, the 
International Health Division, organized in 1927. The international 
approach was evident in the contributions made to the public 
health work of the League of Nations and in the determination of 
Rose and his great coadjutor. Dr. Victor Heiser, to let no national 
prejudices on any side stand in the way of opening the doors of 
health to the masses of people in the whole world. 
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In the interest of immediate and certain results, known methods 
of attacking diseases were followed in the medical surveys and pump- 
priming demonstration projects. Yet the International Health Board 
and the International Health Division also encouraged new types of 
demonstration qualitatively different from established practice. Work- 
ing, as it was so clearly necessary to do, through governments and 
insisting that these bear a part of the initial costs and assume com- 
plete responsibility for subsequent support, Rose and his associates 
in their campaigns against hookworm, yellow fever, and malaria 
demonstrated the necessity of tax-supported public health institu- 
tions at both the local and the national level. 

Thus in the course of successful campaigns against malaria in 
Albania and other countries and against yellow fever in South 
America and in parts of Asia and Africa, the Foundation developed 
in the minds of authorities and the public at large an awareness of 
the fact that diseases long regarded as inevitable and ineradicable 
could be controlled.”® It also developed the idea of self-help and 
community responsibility in the field of public health. 

The officers and field workers of the Foundation did not find the 
job an easy one. In many places there was prejudice against America 
and American ideas and a special prejudice against anything bearing 
the Rockefeller name. The Foundation deserved great credit for its 
modesty, tact, and leadership in developing wise programs and in 
showing how money, knowledge, and skill could be efficiently and 
fruitfully used. In the course of his work, Dr. Heiser made sixteen 
trips around the world. His surveys and proposals of programs in 
preventive medicine in forty different countries yielded results which 
m his words literally staggered the imagination. The work involved 
both the promotion of field research and the development of methods 
or ringing about the more general use of scientific methods and 
discoveries, all to the potential benefit and well-being of the human 
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Responses to Natural Disasters 


In the years between the two World Wars man’s ineptness in 
human relations and cruelty to his fellows put demands on Ameri- 
can compassion far greater than those resulting from natural disaster. 
Yet, in addition to minor hurricanes and earthquakes in various 
quarters of the globe that invited aid, three major catastrophes in 
greater or lesser degree of nature’s making also tested American 
responsiveness to suffering. 'Tire responses to these catastrophes af- 
fected the national reputation as no earlier disasters had done. 

During the Washington Disarmament Conference of 1921 when 
tension between the United States and Japan reached a high-water 
mark Prince Tokugawa spoke of the continuing need of humani- 
tarianism in the postwar world. “May the Red Cross, the emblem of 
the true heart,” he admonished, “combine together the people of 
America and Japan.” ‘ Two years later a frightful catastrophe in his 
homeland resulted in the most considerable American response to 
human need that any foreign natural disaster had ever occasioned. 

On September 1, 1923, the press informed the public of a horrible 
earthquake and fire which laid Tokyo and Yokohama in ruins. Later 
dispatches indicated that 2,000,000 people were homeless, that at 
least 100,000 were seriously injured, that upwards of 200,000 had 
been killed, and that a far larger number were in imminent danger 
of death from starvation and epidemic. In Japan itself, Christian 
leaders well known in America, including Toyohiko Kagawa, declared 
that the catastrophe should arouse the Japanese to see their need 
for repentance and righteous living and should further unite the na- 
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tions in prayer and in speedy aid for desperately needed help. 
Tire help came. The governments of twenty-eight nations (counting 
the British Commonwealth as one) contributed over 21,000,000 yen, 
the yen being valued at about fifty cents. Tliese gifts were chiefly 
made through the Red Cross organizations of tire several govern- 
ments.® 

Tlie greater part of this contribution— over 1 5,000,000 yen— came 
from voluntary American gifts. In addition, the executive branch 
of the government, without waiting for Congress to convene, ordered 
the Asiatic Fleet and the Philippine Department of the Army to 
speed emergency relief to tl\e stricken cities. Directed by Governor 
General Wood, Admiral Anderson, and General McCoy, the Philip- 
pine relief expedition rushed food, medicines, doctors, nurses, and 
other supplies and services to Japan.* When Congress met it passed 
without protest legislation covering the costs. These added up to over 
$ 6 , 000 , 000 .® 

President Coolidge asked his fellow citizens to contribute through 
the American Red Cross. After allocating $100,000 for emergency 
relief, the Red Cross started a campaign for $5,000,000. It seemed, 
as the S<m Francisco Chronicle had foretold, hardly necessary to do 
more than ask; but the local Red Cross organizations, each with a 
quota to meet, no doubt welcomed the publicity given by the press, 
the movies, the church, and business organizations. 

Although humanitarian sympathy was most often reflected in the 
campaign for funds, self-interest and prejudice sometimes were in 
evidence. The National Association of Credit Men, representing 
30,000 manufacturing and banking establishments, declared in its 
meeting at Atlantic City that Japan was just as good a credit risk 
as before the disaster and that for the sake of future trade, business 
should extend all possible consideration." A writer in American 
Industries was more blunt. Reviewing the need in reconstruction for 
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railroad equipment, building materials, and consumers’ goods, this 
spokesman for business declared that the potential market should 
not be overlooked either by those that had been trading with Japan 
or by those that had never entered its market.’ 

This writer was not the only one to sense opportunities for ex- 
ports: lumber, engineering, and electrical concerns saw that the dis- 
aster had important market implications and thought that bread 
cast on the waters was sure to be returned.® The Omaha Bee, self- 
appointed spokesman for the midwest farmers, telegraphed Presi- 
dent Coolidge that his appeal had touched the heart of the country 
and that it was expressing this sentiment in associating “the dire 
need of Japan with the emergency of the farmers of the grain belt” 
by urging “that an immediate purchase of flour on a large scale be 
made by the United States for the relief of Japan.” ° 

Some went further. In the camp of labor a writer in the Paper 
Makers' Journal declared that the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
had brought about the destruction as a means of reducing a surplus 
population which in accepting competitively low wages reduced the 
living standards of American workers.” In the midst of the fund-rais- 
ing campaign other spokesmen for labor revealed prejudices against 
the rapidly increasing Japanese population. Gompers himself in 
promising cooperation of labor declared: “Every man who has a 
dollar should give a quarter to save the life of one Japanese. Some- 
thing must be done to help these people, even if they are of a differ- 
ent race than we.” “ Something was also said about improving 
friendly relations with Japan. Many suggested that generosity might 
soften the resentment in that country over the concessions her 
government had recently reluctantly made at the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference.” Who can say whether such e.xpressions, 
together with an awareness of California’s discrimination against 
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Japanese-Americans, stimulated many Americans to give out of an 

uneasy conscience? „ 

But overshadorving all else was the reminder that after tire ban 
Francisco earthqualce and fire Japan had given in relief more than 
half as much as all other nations together.” Expressions of gratitude 
constituted only one evidence that the primary motive in giving was 


sheer humanitarianism. 

To some, this generalization may be questioned in view of the 
fact that while many contributions came in small sums, large donors 
gave most of the money. In New York City (which gave between 
one-fourth and one-fifth of the nation's total to the Red Cross cam- 
paign) more than half of the contributions to eartlrquake relief came 
from business organizations in sums of $5,000 or more. Among the 
$25,000 donors were Bethlehem Steel, the Guggenheim Brothers, 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company, the J. Pierpont Morgan Company, and 
the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and the Japan Society, whose members included many men 
with overseas business interests, gave $40,000 each. General Motors 
and National City Bank each gave $5o,o<X), Bell Telephone $100,000, 
United States Steel $150,000, the Stock Exchange $171,000, and the 
American Silk Association $400,000.“ John D. Rockefeller's gift of 
$100,000 was one of the largest individual contributions.“ In 
Massachusetts the entire state quota of $225,000 was subscribed 
by twelve men.^® 

Even when allowance is made for the small contributors who 
sent in the $100,000 raised by the Christian Herald and the many 
thousands of little gifts from Japanese Americans (the total from this 
source was $1,380,000),*^ it is still true that in this campaign the 
Red Cross chest was filled in impressive proportions by large gifts 
from the business community. Within little less than two weeks 
after the news of the disaster reached America the $5,000,000 asked 
for was oversubscribed. The $11,600,000 ultimately collected was 
the more impresswe when it is remembered that on the seventy-fifth 
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anniversary in 1935 the Red Cross had spent only $35,000,000 
in overseas relief.'* The Red Cross’s fund-raising methods were, 
moreover, virtually beyond reproach, for it used funds from its own 
regular budget to pay costs of collection. 

The Red Cross donation did not represent all that Americans 
gave. Some sent their contributions directly to Japan: this was true, 
for example, of Rodman Wanamalcer’s $25,000 gift 'The Salvation 
Army initially sent $5,000 and though its sale of cherry blossoms 
in the streets and its drive for second-hand clothing failed to add 
up to the $5,000,000 that Commander Evangeline Booth asked for, 
its record was praiseworthy. To the replacement of ruined buildings 
Americans also contributed. S. P. Fenn of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company gave $500,000 for the rebuilding of the Tokyo YMCA and 
the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Fund offered $75,000 toward the 
$250,000 needed for a new YWCA. A group of well-known women 
led a campaign to rebuild Tsuda College for Girls. Churches with 
missions in Japan gathered funds for putting up new places of wor- 
ship.'* 

The Red Cross decided to turn over all shipments and purchases 
of goods in Japan to the Japanese Red Cross and to the Japanese 
government for distribution. Although some missionaries and some 
Americans at home criticized this procedure, the Red Cross Courier 
often spoke of the competence and good organization of the Japanese 
Red Cross. Certainly the policy was appreciated in Japan, testifying 
as it did to American faith in the efficiency and fairness of the 
Japanese agency. 

' Altogether the Red Cross shipped to or bought in Japan 8,000 
tons of rice, 1,850 tons of flour, 14,500 cases of milk, 43,000 cases 
and 300 barrels of fish, and 65 tons of hardtack. Some Americans 
in Japan, in criticizing the Red Cross for what it sent, claimed that 
these items were simply not usable in the Orient.™ But actually 
the Red Cross showed more consideration for Japanese dietary habits 
than for American agricultural surpluses. In addition to food, it sent 
five tons of drugs, five portable hospitals, 11,000,000 feet of lumber, 
5,000,000 bundles of shingles, 728 tons of galvanized iron, 100,000 
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pairs of shoes, 15,000 kimonos, and 1,540,000 items of otlicr doth- 

Critidsms of the food items sent were not the only ones that 
Americans directed at the Red Cross. Missionary voices rcgretteo 
the decision forbidding Red Cross contributions from being useo 
to restore churches and felt that the quick and generous response or 
church members to the appeals of the Red Cross depleted 
that would otherwise have been opened to missionary rehabilita- 
tion.=" A Jesuit priest in Japan, in complimenting the Red Cross, 
nevertheless added tliat the total contribution would at best succor 
not more than five per cent of the afflicted Japanese.** 

On the whole, however, Americans took satisfaction not only m 
what was done but in its presumable effects on Japanese-American 
relations. “The help which America has given, and which she will 
continue to give as long as there is need for it, should go far toward 
disarming the hostile feelings which some Japanese, as individuals, 
have cherished toward the United States,” commented the Boston 
Evening Transcript. “Under the shadow of a great national catas- 
trophe,” continued the editorial, “the Japanese people have seen that 
our professions of good will are genuine, that we wear no mask of 
feigned friendship.” That the feeling of Americans toward Japan 
was also at last a friendly one was the opinion of many who expressed 
themselves on the subject. “Whatever coolness may have sprung up 
between us and Japan during recent years,” wrote another observer, 
“is completely swept away, and in this country there remains only 
a sorrowful and anxious feeling of neighborliness and a widespread 
desire to repair the damage.” ** Tire decision of the Red Cross to 
use what was left of its relief fund, some $3,000,000, for a hospital 
in Japan, met with general approval and suggested that this enduring 
testimony of good will might make it harder for the Japanese to 
forget the American response to the great disaster. 

In thanking Rodman Wanamaker for the $25,000 check that he 
seiit directly to Japan, Viscount Shibusawa asked that Americans 
give up sympathy and . , . exercise a powerful influence to bring 
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success when tlic necessity of floating a foreign loan in America 
arises because the amount required for restoration work will be so 
enormous as to make it difficult for the domestic market alone to 
finance it." •“ 

But over against this somewhat dour reaction there were countless 
Japanese e.\pressions of unqualified appreciation. Ambassador Cyrus 
Woods reported that “three things have impressed the Japanese— 
the size and spontaneity of America’s gift, the promptness with which 
it was made available, and, last and greatest of all, the fact that it was 
absolutely unconditional.’’” Japanese Ambassador Hanihara, in his 
remarks at a meeting of the American Red Cross in Washington, 
declared that in remembering the genuine and generous sympathy 
the Japanese would lose all thought of American aggressiveness in 
the Far East. “It will henceforth be difficult indeed for professional 
jingoes to terrorize an ignorant public opinion to a point where it 
will countenance polieies of military aggrandizement . . . against 
fancied American threats. The natural reaction of a Japanese to the 
mention of America will be a thrill of gratitude and warm friendli- 
ness.” ” Baron Nikokichi Ijuin, the new foreign minister, an- 
nounced that it was the most ardent desire of his government and 
people to repay the kindness shown by foreign friends, especially 
during the earthquake, and to act with a firmer determination than 
ever for cooperation with the powers in the promotion of world peace 
and international welfare.” And Baron Kanda, an Amherst graduate 
who had taken a leading role in promoting Japanese-American un- 
derstanding, declared that the prompt and generous American relief 
would go far toward assuring the Japanese of the depth of human 
kindness across the seas.“° 

Such sentiments on the part of public leaders were echoed in the 
principal newspapers, "What is most remarkable,” the Tokyo Nichi- 
nichi wrote editorially, “is the attitude shown by the Americans. 
They have come out and behave consistently like the Americans of 
old— stupendous in scale and enterprise and marvelously to the point 
of laying plans for rescue work. They have been efficient, sentimental 
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and generous in giving and forgetful of everything else iii their zeal 
to help helpless sufferers.” ” To be sure, the geographical proximity 
of the United States and the higher level of wealth were taken into 
account in e-xpressions of gratitude in the Japanese press. But by and 
large it hailed American contributions as proof of good will and ot 
a more sympathetic attitude toward Japan.*' 

Yet even while Americans were trying to cement friendly relations 
by offering aid without strings during a great disaster, at the same 
time, ironically, opinion and policy moved rapidly toward the com- 
plete exclusion in 1924 of Japanese immigrants, a decision having 
unfortunate effects on Japanese attitudes toward America. The de- 
terioration of Japanese-American relations in the 1920^5 and 1930 s 
was, of course, the result of other factors as well. But together the 
forces which sharpened tension overshadowed the impact of what 
Americans had done during the earthquake catastrophe.** 


In 1930 a major hurricane in the Dominican Republic, virtually 
an American protectorate, resulted in the destruction of the capital, 
in damage to property estimated at $20,000,000, in the injury of 
many thousands, and in the death of possibly 3,000 men, women 
and children.** Marine planes flew in emergency relief and Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., of Puerto Rico lost no time in sending gov- 
ernment vessels with food, serums, doctors, and nurses. Canteens 
and hospitals were set up in the stricken areas. The Red Cross con- 
tributed over $200,000 for relief and sent a special mission to help 
with reconstruction.** President Trujillo, who assumed dictatorial 
powers during the emergency, warmly thanked President Hoover for 
the aid which in some part softened the resentment many Domini- 
cans had felt toward the American occupation.** Hardly was the 
news of this disaster missing from the front pages when new ones 
^ruck. Hurricanes in Cuba and San Salvador and an earthquake in 
New Zealand brought help from the American Red Cross.*" 
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Far worse than these was the horrible earthquake in southern Chile 
during the night of Januarj’ 24, 1939. The worst catastrophe in the 
nation’s history, the earthquake laid Chilian and Concepcion in ruins, 
killed over 20,000 people, injured at least 50,000, and forced some 
100,000 to become refugees. Torrents of rain heightened the danger 
from contaminated water reservoirs: the peril of epidemics was 
frightening.*” Within six days United States army planes based in 
the Canal Zone arrived with Red Cross serums and vaccines. A 
B-2 bomber sped additional supplies. Tlie Army sent 500 tents.*” 
President Roosevelt called on the public to open its purse. The Red 
Cross appealed to its 3,700 chapters for help, and within three weeks 
the central organization had sent $25,000 in cash and kind together 
with service personnel.*” Panagra Air Service flew supplies into the 
devastated areas and moved hundreds of injured to hospitals in 
Santiago. Pan-American Grace also used its planes to move supplies 
and gave free postal service. The American community in Chile 
quickly raised 25,000 pesos for relief.** Other foreign communities 
also responded generously. The British, for e.xample, took on the 
feeding of an entire town of 16,000 people. And Argentina, Brazil, 
Peru and other countries sent medical supplies and food by plane, 
train, and ship. Pan-American solidarity appeared to be a reality.** 

It was clear, however, that voluntary aid, even on the prevailing 
generous scale, was not enough. Representative Hamilton Fish of 
New York proposed that Congress give a million dollars to finance 
shipments of grain, meat, and milk to the earthquake area. Such 
help, he urged, would do more to offset anti-American propaganda 
in Latin America than had the recent Lima conference.*’ The Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce telegraphed Senator King suggest- 
ing that some of the surplus agricultural commodities in government 
hands be given to the Red Cross as a means of cementing the good 
neighbor policy. But some representatives objected to the Chilean 
relief bill, sponsored by Sol Bloom of New York, on the ground 
that such a "handout” svas unjustified in view of a bankrupt treas- 
ury. Bloom replied that other countries had given official aid, that 

Jan. 25*29, 31, 1939- 
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the money was to be spent in this country for commodities for which 
there was no demand, that no cash was to go abroad. Other members 
of Congress, however, contended that charity should begin at liome 
and that domestic claims came first Fish, who had initially favored 
aid, now opposed it on the ground tliat the popular front Chilean 
government, headed by a socialist, intended to develop public hous- 
ing and had repudiated $200,000,000 worth of bonds o\vned by 
American investors. Bloom witlidrew the bill from consideration.* 
Chilean appreciations of the aid given by the Army, the Red Cross, 
and the local American community were warm and apparently genu- 
ine. But these must have been somewhat dulled by the prolonged 
negotiations over a desired loan for reconstruction. Tire State Depart- 
ment made it clear that any radical Chilean legislation unfavorably 
affecting legitimate investments would jeopardize a loan through the 
Export-Import Bank.*'^ 


For American overseas philanthropy in the period between the 
two wars China posed problems far greater and much more complex 
than those in any other part of the world. Famine, of course, had 
long been endemic in that country, but in 1920 and 1921, and again 
in conditions became so acute and so intertangled with internal 
political issues, so appalling, that American benevolence was chal- 
lenged as in no other situation in tire 1920’s and 1930’s. The magni- 
tude and novelty of the challenge resulted in sharp conflicts of opin- 
lon in American philanthropic circles, in innovations in fund raising, 
and in experiments in relief, rehabilitation, and prevention. 

^e traditional American interest in maintaining the Open Door 
m nna, the actualities of commercial ties, the relations of banking 
Tins Wit it le prewar Consortium, and the continued awareness that 
Chinese population might provide American markets, sug- 
gest that the philanthropic concern with China vras related to eco- 
nomic consideratmns. But this was hardly the case. During his visit 
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nomic rehabilitation and development.*" No doubt having this in 
mind, an American business man in China remarked to John Dewey 
that whereas their countrymen were willing to invest millions in 
famine relief and in an effort to duplicate American educational in- 
stitutions, they were unwilling to risk capital in expectation of profit- 
making. Tliis, Dewey observed, really symbolized American attitudes 
toward China, which he saw as essentially parental: one might hope 
that one’s children would be of help later on, but uppermost was a 
sense of obligation to implant parental ideas and ideals through ad- 
vice, instruction and precept, for which, in return, gratitude was ex- 
pected.*' And this was a sound observation. For while the argument 
was sometimes heard that relief and rehabilitation promised to in- 
crease Chinese purchasing power and to e-xpand American markets, 
these considerations appear to have been minor. The context in 
which American benevolence operated was, in short, essentially psy- 
chological rather than economic. 

By the early autumn of 1920 the famine which Lament saw in the 
ofiing during his stay in China became a hideous reality. Disastrous 
crop failures in north central China threatened death to 45,000,000 
people and reduced at least 15,000,000 men, women, and children to 
the starvation level. Reports indicated that desperate families were 
eating pumice stone, sawdust, elm bark, corn cobs, and thistles.*' 
Foreign and Chinese relief societies tried, not very effectively, to do 
what they could. The American Minister in Peking, Charles Crane, 
and John Earl Baker, a fiduciary niihvay expert in the Chinese gov- 
ernment service, reactivated the local chapter of the Red Cross, raised 
funds in the American community, and, after much conferring, 
brought together the relief societies of six foreign and fourteen Chi- 
nese groups in the International Famine Relief Committee. Funds to 
support this cooperative federation came from several sources. Of a 
total, figured in “Mexican dollars” (currently used in China), of over 
$17,358,000 some $6,549,000 came from the American Advisory Com- 
mittee, the clearing liouse of several American contributing agencies. 
Various religious groups made special contributions. Tlie Protestant 
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Episcopal Church gave $a6a,8g9 (Mex^. Tire YMCA arrd the Sal- 
vation Army also gave geirerous support." 1 • r. -f ollnnted 

The Committee and the subordinate bodies to which it a 
funds for relief in special areas opposed direct money relief a 
establishment of soup kitchens and refugee camps, though m som 
cases it relied on these methods. It distributed large amounts of ree 
grain, which the Chinese goveniinent transported “t ^Pf ' 
famine areas. Some two million people were thus helped. The t>o 
mittee also established 672 special schools which cared for 45,7 7 
pupils, each of whom was given every month food valued 
mately $1.40, which was also to feed the parents of the children. A 
the selling of children was common during Chinese 
program made tire children economic assets rather than liabilities 
and, at the same time, gave some impetus to the idea of education 
for the young. Tlie schools also encouraged industry by teaching 
girls how to make hairnets and straw-braid commodities. In the later 
stages of its work the Committee followed the example of the Amen- 
can Red Cross in establishing work-relief projects.^* 

Support of the International Committee was only a part of tlie 
aid provided by the people of the United States. In the autumn or 
1921 the Red Cross, on the advice of the State Department, responded 
to the appeals of Crane and Baker by appropriating $500,000. This 
was supplemented three months later by a similar amount. The Red 
Cross stipulated that its representatives should administer its funds, 
and the International Committee assigned western Shantung as the 
area for which it was to have special responsibility.*' 

Even before the Red Cross made its first allocation the Christian 
Herald was publicizing the famine conditions and appealing for 
funds— in the end it contributed more than $500,000 to relief.** But 
it was clear, as each report from China revealed the gravity of the 
situation, that the need was far greater than the Christian Herald 
and the Red Cross could meet. On December 9, 1920, President 
Wilson appealed to American compassion for generous aid and ap* 

wlK' 5500.000 sold equalled S750.000 •'Mcrican dollars.” 
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pointed a committee headed by Thomas Lamont.““ The prestige of 
the committee members. President Wilson confided to one of them, 
would, he hoped, lend weight to the plan for wide-scale popular sub- 
scriptions.'* Lament threw himself into the job at hand In the 
course of the campaign he made innumerable speeches in many 
parts of the country in which he assured his audiences of his faith in 
the future of a people he had found to be industrious, sober, in- 
telligent, peace-loving and on the road to becoming a strong, united 
nation." 

In view of the Hoover appeals for feeding Europe and the presumed 
weariness of the American people with "drives,” the new American 
Committee for the China Famine Fund decided against a large-scale, 
high-pressure campaign." But the decision was in effect set aside 
when the John Price Jones Corporation was engaged to plan and 
direct activities. State and local organizations, all headed by promi- 
nent men and women, were set up. Speaking tours were arranged 
and material was provided for the speakers. Newspapers and periodi- 
cals were enlisted to publish feature articles and to give free advertis- 
ing. Theaters ananged benefit performances, movie stars staged lunch- 
eons. Fashion shows and Chinese costume balls helped swell the 
fund. Posters in street cars and public places made their appeals 
through graphic photographs of starving Chinese children and 
through a battery of slogans. 

The campaign was carried into the service clubs, the Exchange, 
the Chambers of Commerce, the schools. The Committee gave wide- 
spread publicity to the New York Times editorial, “Where Death is 
Welcomed,” reported the daily mortality rate, and sent workers spe- 
cial pep messages to buck up flagging spirits. It brought to the read- 
ing public the endorsement of the campaign by three presidents— 
Taft, Wilson, and Harding." Considerable stress was put on giving 
the equivalent of what one might save by eating no more than he 

Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board. William Howard Taft, Cliarics 
\V. Eliot, Dr, LiWngston Fanand, CIcsebnd H. Dodge, George JSf. Cohan, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Adolph S. Ochs, Norman II. Davis (Acting Secretary of State), and others 
sen'ed; New York Tinics, Dec. 10, 1920. 
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needed To catch those who ate out, restaurants and hotels put 
bowls on their tables for free-will offerinp. Either at ^ 

of the Committee or on their own initiative women s clu g 
housewives to bring the message of sacrifice into the home by cutting 
out one course from each meal or by giving up one meal a • 
After exchanges between Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt an e 
Lady, who was accused of not doing her part, Mrs. Having a - 
nounced that one course would be dropped from White House r - 


By the end of April, 1922, the Committee for China Relief ha 
sent $3,600,000 across the Pacific. In the words of Thomas Lament, 
its contributions had cut 10,000,000 people from the 15,000,000 who 
were estimated to be doomed to death by star\'ation. A second p lase 
of campaigning promised to save the other 5,000,000.®® In the en 
the Committee, despite competition from the Ploover campaigns for 
feeding Europe, raised over $4,600,000. Most of this came in sma 
contributions: the only two big ^fts were those of John D. Rockefel- 
ler and tlie Laura Spellman Rockefeller Memorial Fund ($250,000 
each). Cooperating Chinese organizations in the United States raised 
$250,000. Tlie Red Cross raised $1,112,000. Churches sent directly 
to their missionary agencies for relief purposes $1,700,000. Tlie grand 
total was $7,750,000. At the end of the campaign the control of the 
situation in China was well enough in hand for the Committee to 
announce a residue of $1,250,000. Tliis was to be treasured until a 
new emergency arose or to be used by two Chinese universities for 
research in and programing of measures to prevent future famines. 

Gifts of food were made in this campaign, as in earlier ones. 
Tlirough the Farm Bureau Federation, mid-west com growers, having 
a surplus on hand and hoping to popularize taste for the product, 
offered to give several million bushels, Tlie Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad offered free freight, and the Railway Brotherhoods 
were willing to give their services on all roads running to the West 
Coast. Tlie Shipping Board felt that there would be no difficulty i^ 
getting naval rcscri'cs to volunteer for the ocean trip without pay* 
In response to a bill introduced by Senator William S. Kenyon of 
Iowa, the Senate voted an appropriation of $500,000 to cover the 
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cost of moving the corn to China. But the House refused to go along 
partly because it would take $5,000,000 to transport 10,000,000 
bushels of corn across the Paeific and partly because of the testimony 
that commercial trade on that ocean would be ruined if the transport 
ships brought back any return cargo." 

Although these and other considerations kept the starving Chinese 
from having this kind of American bounty, contributions in cash 
were distributed in various ways. Some were used by the Interna- 
tional Committee for direct relief and for the maintenance of its 
schools and other projects. Those which missionaries received from 
church collections bought food in Manchuria for distribution; and 
those of the Red Cross were used for a significant experiment in 
work relief which anticipated the New Deal WPA. 

After rejecting the proposal for rehabilitating part of the Grand 
Canal, the Red Cross adopted a road-building program under the 
supervision of John E. Baker, an American statistician long associ- 
ated with philanthropic movements, and business enterprises in 
China. Headmen in the Chinese villages chose the labor crews: it 
was felt they knew where the need was greatest. The Red Cross pro- 
vided housing for the crews and twice as much food for the laborer s 
family as he himself received. At the end of the first day twenty died 
from overeating, but the labor force did not relish the gram (which 
was often dirty) or the beancakes (which in better times were mixed 
with manure and used for fertilizers). A minor problem was the 
failure of the Chinese to develop a taste for chewing gum: Wrigley 
Brothers had contributed 49 casesi More serious was the matter of 
labor turnover. This resulted in part from the desire of the headmen 
to have the work shared as widely as possible, in part from the success 
of the Japanese in persuading workers to quit, in part from the refusal 
to stay on the job when missionaries handed out food without ask- 
ing anything in return. 

There were other problems. Thieves stole supplies. Transportation 
sometimes failed. And the Chinese who owned property on the nght 
of way did not want to give it up even when compensated. Despite 
all these thorny problems and some outright failures, the project 
on the whole came out well. Over 3,600 wells were dug, 40,000 
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trees were set out, and 840 miles of good roads were built ^ 
hoped that the work-relief project 5““St'>ened the morale of c 
munities and that the Clrinese would sec the advantage of this way 
of meeting famine over handouts with their pauperizing aspcc . 

In 1926 the American Geographical Society published under 
title China: Land of Famine the report of Walter Mallory^ecreta^ 
of the China International Famine Relief Commission. This ^ o y 
acted as a caretaker of funds left in the treasury of the International 
Committee at the end of the crisis, studied the causes of famine, 
and outlined preventive measures. After discussing the natural,^ eco 
nomic, political, and social factors in the famines which periodically 
befell a fourth of the human race, Mallory took note of the yarie 
proposals for attacking tlie problem. Missionaries of die traditional 
type argued that if the Chinese masses would only become Chris- 
tians, God would provide. Conservation engineers, mindful of the 
prewar efforts of the Red Cross and the Chinese government to 
launch flood control projects, insisted that the most urgent need 
was the control of China's rivers, the development of irrigation, and 
the reclamation of the land by reforestation and other means. Econo- 
mists proposed more efficient banking, particularly methods for lower 
interest rates to make possible the application of urban capital to rural 
needs. Some recommended recolonization in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia, better transport, and industrialization. Others felt that the 
most promising approach was through education in better farming 
methods with the use of agricultural machinery. Still others argued 
that nothing could be accomplished until banditry and the inter- 
necine strife of war lords were suppressed and China became a uni- 
fied, stable, efficient country. 

All these diagnoses and specifics figured in what was done and not 
done in the great famine of 1927.** In the context of such conflict- 
ing views about preventing chronic floods and crop failures in China, 
the difficulties encountered in that great disaster and the years follow- 
ing are the more understandable. By December, 1927, reports indi* 
rated that 9,000,000 people on the Shantung peninsula were starv- 
ing. Tlie China International Famine Relief Commission meeting 
in Peking appealed to the American Red Cross and to other foreign 
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agencies for emergency relief."* Eleven months later, in November, 
1928, the Commission at its meeting in Tientsin asked the same 
groups for $12,000,000, reported that 12,000,000 people were starv- 
ing and that the figure was expected to reach 20,000,000 by spring. 
One delegate to the Commission testified that he had seen some 
twenty women and girls sold in a single day; others declared that con- 
ditions were so bad that there were no buyers. Eyewitnesses sent 
gruelling aecounts of the mass suicide of children and of outright 


eannibalism."' 

John Baker, who was in New York in behalf of Yenching Univer- 
sity’s endowment campaign, turned to the seemingly hopeless job of 
raising money for relief. The greater part of the remaining funds from 
the Lament committee’s efforts had been spent, presumably in the 
relief work during a 1924 flood in Kwantung in which over 13,000 had 
lost their lives. It was apparent that most supporters of China had 
turned sour on the matter of relief because of repeated outbreaks of 
antiforeign sentiment and the seeming hopelessness of effective relief 
and preventive measures. Such was the position of the Red Cross. 
Many missionary groups were reluctant to take part in a fund-raising 
campaign lest it hamper their own cause. Even members of the China 
Famine Relief, which had kept a skeleton organization, backed out 
of the plans for fund raising. No one was willing to head At last 
Dr. S. Parks Cadman, president of the Federal Council of Churches, 
let himself be drafted. And David A. Brown, the expenenced chair- 
man of the United Jewish Campaign, agreed to chair the board of 
the China Famine Relief and to help raise money. Under Baker s 
prodding an appeal was made for $10,000,000 for relief and work 
projects and for far-reaching measures for famine prevention But 
there was little interest. Of the 8,500 men and women invited to a 
meeting to open the campaign, only 150 turnp'^ was clear 

to Brown that the public failed to grasp the situation: le anyone, 
he said, fast for three days, and that person might begin to under- 


stand what starvation means.®® 

Funds came in very slowly; the highest figure reported or a en-day 
period was $50,000."' Newspapers continued to report that bandits 
and iwir lords seized a large part of what relief there «-as and that 
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political chaos and inefficiency had led to a breakdown of transporta- 
tion. The problem was made the harder when the National Informa- 
tion Bureau, whose approval was so necessary in any fund-raising 
campaign, refused support to the China Famine Relief which it de- 
clared to be an agent of the war lords and a bunch of “horse 
thieves.” 

In midsummer of 1929 the Red Cross, under some pressure to 
modify its hands-off policy, sent an investigating commission to China 
to find out whether a truly “abnormal” emergency existed and 
whether it could do anything effectively to relieve the situation. In 
announcing the departure of the commission the New York Tiaiss 
noted that it was normal in China for some 20,000,000 people to 
«ist in a state of undernourishment and for thousands to die of 
unger every year. The remedy for these conditions must be achieved 
y economic, political, and social reconstruction and rehabilitation, 
up^ which, the Times added, “the Red Cross cannot embark.” 

A commission, led by Colonel E. P, Bicknell, re- 

distress was the result of chaotic political and military 
con 1 ions, that the greatest need was for political reform, and that, 
m any case, normal conditions were returning.^® Tlie New York 
ment! report as “one of the most depressing docu- 

done sn m issued by this organization, which has 

with thp R 1 " suffering. Friends of China will join 

have q onv^ hoping that the unfortunate country will soon 

the necessaw^efi! willing but strong enough to bring about 

alone the e^ls provide the periodic relief by which 

port a writer ' n lessened." In discussing the re- 

government had stressed the point that the Chinese 
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somethine like •ii ° United States sends abroad 

charitable cnteipiiser'the"* each year for missionary and 

heart beats anv less ' ^ indicate that the American 
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author of the Commonweal article continued, “that there has been 
a change in the nature and direction of this sympathy, particularly in 
a feeling that more discrimination should be shown by charitable 
people in the distribntion of . . . funds.” Why should Americans 
continue tlieir gifts to other countries, he asked, “so long as the con- 
ditions which give rise to the need of them are allowed to continue. 
One can ‘pauperize’ a nation as well as an individual.” ” 

To such criticisms the spokesmen for The China International 
Famine Relief Committee replied that conditions in China were 
much worse than the Red Cross report indicated, that this organi- 
zation had helped Russia and the Near East when these areas also 
lacked a stable government, that losses from banditry and ofEcial 
interference had totaled only $400 out of the million dollars spent 
thus far during the famine and that, further, the Chinese themselves 
had contributed proportionately to relief funds far more than they 
had in 1921.” 

Returning to China in 1930 to oversee the relief program of both 
the China Famine Relief and the China International Famine Relief 
Commission, John Baker found a good deal of discouragement in 
many Chinese circles and criticism on the part of American business- 
men and missionaries of any further efforts at foreign relief. It was 
clear to him that these critics were right in holding that political 
disorder had contributed substantially to the prevailing famine. Yet 
there was immediate work to be done and, fortunately, some reason 
for encouragement. The Nationalist government expressed apprecia- 
tion of foreign aid and readiness to cooperate in work relief projects. 
From the Chinese in Honolulu came $135,000 for building irrigation 
dams in Shensi. The largest Buddhist society in Peking allocated 
$100,000 for another irrigation project. And by the spring and early 
summer of 1930 grain and seed beans were arriving in the famine 
section of Shensi. Tliese were distributed, together with funds from 
the $300,000 that had by this time been received from America, 
by agencies named by the All-American Advisory Committee, 
which was made up of mission board executives and the heads of 
American firms in China.” 

Under Baker’s direction, work relief projects got under way: well- 
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digging, irrigation devices, and dams. The projects took t\yo years 
to finish and, with the direct relief which saved countless lives, ab- 
sorbed the million dollars available. On returning several years later 
to Shensi, Baker was pleased at the c\ddences of the lasting and bene- 
ficial effects of the irrigation ptojects.” 

But no sooner had the crisis of 1930 been passed than another 
catastrophe struck. Tins time the Yangtze flooded, affecting about 
as many people as had the great famine of 1921 and destroying even 
more property. Tlie river reached a crest three feet higher than the 
previous 1870 record. All Hankow was reported to be under water. 
In August word came that the Yangtze was claiming at least a thou- 
sand bodies daily and that disease was now rampant. At Nanking 
the government announced that 50,000,000 people were on the verge 
of starvation.’® Some indication of what conditions were like is 
suggested by the experiences of the Lindberghs who flew to China 
to report on the disaster. Thinking the plane had brought food, 
star^'ing Chinese mobbed it as it alighted in Northern Kiangsu Prov- 
ince. When the occupants of the plane sought refuge in a nearby 
sampan, it was sunk by the sheer weight of the numerous Chinese 
who jumped aboard in a desperate effort to get food.” 

Obviously neither private charity nor government action could 
alone cope with such a situation. The Chinese government appropri- 
ated large sums for emergency relief and bought on credit the 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat (half of it was flour) which the United 
States Grain Commission released. Retracting somewhat from its 
earlier stand, the Red Cross gave $100,000 for relief. Flood Relief in 
China, a cooperative agency under David Brown’s direction, got into 
action and, thanks to the support of church and missionary groups, 
succeeded despite the depression in raising respectable sums. 

Meantime in China a new relief organization was launched. At 
Baker s suggestion the League of Nations appointed as its director 
Sir John Hope Simpson of Great Britain who had had much experi- 
ence in relief work in India. Thus the appearance of any one nation's 
taking leadership was avoided. Transportation problems, Communist 
disturbances, and hostile engagements with the Japanese made it 
hard to cany out the program. Nevertheless it fed between ten and 
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fifteen million people and rebuilt miles of dikes, all for less 
than 515,000,000.” David Brown, accompanied by Sir John, visited 
the area and reported in 1932 that the reclamation and irrigation 
projects had been well executed, that with the new roads that had 
been built the likelihood of so serious a catastrophe in the future lyas 
improbable, and that the Chinese were not only deeply appreciative 
but greatly impressed by the value of long-range preventive measures 
in comparison with mere palliative relief.” Another firsthand ob- 
server, G. Findley Andrew, a China-born missionary who had in 
1930 supervised the expenditure of $250,000 for the China Famine 
Relief, declared that what had been done had enhanced the Ameri- 
can reputation, given a lead to the new government in self-help pro- 
grams, and warded off a Communist seizure of power. 

John Baker’s verdict was probably nearer the truth. He was pleased 
that the 5,000 miles of dikes built in 1932 had saved the city of Han- 
kow in 1935.*' But in looking backward he was sure that the wdely 
held idea that famine in China was inevitable had indeed led to an 
arrogant attitude toward relief on the part of some, and heightened 
misunderstanding and resentment on the part of the Chinese people. 
The American press and other agencies were only partly right in dis- 
missing floods and famines as the result of political corruption and 
inefficiency. Only in economic unity, in political stability, in flood 
control, in the development of rural credit cooperatives, and in simi- 
lar measures could there be any real hope of preventing mcli disas- 
ters.” For these measures the Chinese themselves must m the end 
be responsible. American philanthropy had not yet succeeded in im- 
plementing in any large and substantial way what its most thought- 
ful and realistic exponents had recommended and on a small scale 
helped to initiate. 


Natural disasters, of course, did not end with the catastrophes in 
Japan, Chile and China. A typhoon m Japan (1959), a" earthquake 
in Chile (i960), floods in Viet Nam (.961), and a severe earthquake 
in Iran (1962) testified to the helplessness of man before elemental 
forces. Because they are both unpredictable and divorced from human 

-Baker, •Tiehting China’! Famine!." 3=8 S, New Vork Timer, Aug. 8. .5, an. a6, 
29, Sept. 1, 3, 11, 1931. 

New York Times, Nov. an. Dec. as, 193=. 
s® Ibid., Dec. 25, J932. 
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causation, natural disasters have usually resulted in generous gifts to 
the stricken district on the part of Americans. But man’s inability to 
live in peace with his fellow man has added vast new fields to the 
scope of American overseas giving. Philanthropy in response to man- 
made catastrophes has formed an important part of American giving 
in the 20th century. 



xin 


The Plight of the Jews 


No catastrophe of the 1920’s or 1930’s fo^ wh'ch man was responsi- 
ble had more far-reaching implications for American philanthropy 
than the plight of the European Jews. Tlie F«ence in the Jewish 
problem of deeply rooted economic and social difEculties, often tan- 
gled by political issues, taxed the will and capacity of American giv- 
ing. Moreover, the threatened annihilation of Europe s Jews came at 
a time when the great depression narrowed the means to give and 
heightened the need for charity at home Nevertheless, a host of 
American philanthropic agencies mobilized their forces t® 
the mass suffering. Some were already well established with consid- 
erable experience and a well-defined constituency. Others arose as 
events, ideologies, and cross purposes seemed to require. c 

No group was so closely involved with overseas needs as the five 
million American Jews.* Non-Jews often failed to recognize the varm- 
tions in values in the so-called Jewish 

Jews were only slightly interested m ** ‘ , 

less as a way of life than as a religion or body of ethical teach ngs 
Some were only slightly involved with Judaism while others were 
deeply committed. Nor were the cleavages between the old well- 
established and often well-to-do and the poorer n®wcom®« ^ 
Eastern Europe the only ones. Some synagogues a lere ^ . 

doxy, some to the Conservative position, others to 
Sharp differences also existed over 

the United States was slow and halting. All ^ 

gether with the general decline of the religmus foundation “f 
Lored the development of a small and active leadership, largely 

* Eli Ginzberg. Agenda for 

illuminates the role of American Jewry in oxersca 
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of the well-to-do elite, of a bureaucracy of activists, and of profes- 
sional fund raisers. , American 

The most important result of all this for the relations of 
Tewry to overseas needs and crises was the accentuated development 
of philanthropy as the chief bond holding the various sectors together 
Although as late as 1930, and even after that, many who gave 
little understanding of tlie problems of their overseas brethren, tn 
rise of Hitlerism and the growth of the Jewish community m Ta - 
tine proved to be educational and at the same time to offer ne\ 
cement for the otherwise slightly coherent character of American 
Judaism. This, togetlier with the development of a high level o 
efficiency in fund raising, which, for a voluntary group involve a 
good deal of pressure, is the large context for what was done. ^ 
was done, though not without inner conflicts and even bitterness, is 
the most significant story in American overseas philanthropy between 
1925 and 1939. It is, to be sure, only part of a still larger story— tha 
of the generous response of Jews in Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth, the countries of Western Europe and of Latin America.^ 

The major conflict in overseas philanthropy involved the relative 
merit of two broad positions. One emphasized the primary impo^ 
tance of meeting emergencies as they arose in as nonpolitical arid 
nonpartisan a way as possible. Relief and rehabilitation seemed' m 
this frame to be the best way of helping European Jews find a tolera- 
ble life in “their own countries.” The Joint Distribution Committee 
bad been the chief exponent of this view. Between its founding m 
1914 and 1925 it spent $58,866,000 in its overseas programs. It was 
led by well-educated, well-to-do and well-established Jews with 
American roots. So was the older and closely allied American Jewish 
Committee organized in 1905 and dedicated, under the leadership 
of Dr. Cyrus Adler, to working for the security and the rights of 
Jews and to opposing anti-Semitism everywhere. It expressed itself» 
in times of grave emergency, in representations at the Wliite House 
and at the State Department. 

^le other major position stressed the primary importance of es- 
^bhshing a national homeland in Palestine. Tliis was regarded by 
Its exponents both as the only realistic way of helping the persecuted 
Jews m Europe and as the most effective way of integrating religious, 

Benhvicli's They Found Refuse: An 
of Nazi Oppression (London: Cresset, 
dom Alien & Unwill ’935 1^^"* 
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national, and cultural values in a regenerated world Judaism. In- 
creasingly the American Zionist Organization, which by the mid- 
1920's numbered some 75,000 adherents, and its alEliates, had come 
to enjoy the support of the American Jewish Congress. This agency, 
it will be recalled, represented the more recent Jewish immigration. 
It resented as antidemocratic and even as un-American the patrician 
leadership of the Joint Distribution Committee and the American 
Jewish Committee which, in its eyes, seemed presumptuously ^ to 
speak for all American Jews without taking mass Jewish opinion 
into account. The conflict between these two principal groupings in 
American Jewry was dramatic and at times acrimonious. To compli- 
cate things still further, the Zionists had to meet not only the opposi- 
tion of many Orthodox Jews but of virtually all Jewish Marxists. 
They also had to face the opposition of prominent gentiles. Dr. 
Henry Pritchett of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
for example, reported after a visit to Palestine in 1926 that Zionism 
was a visionary program led by fanatics who stressed the antiquated 
idea of a Chosen People. He further maintained witli a good 
deal of truth that Palestine was an incredibly poor land in which the 
legitimate possessors, the Arabs, deeply resented Jewisli immigration. 

Within each of the broadly defined Jewish groups, sharp difference 
further complicated the story of Jewish overseas philanthropy. Louis 
Marshall, Felix M. Warburg, James R Rosenberg, Paul Baei^vald, 
who succeeded Warburg as chairman of JDC in 1932, and other 
leaders in the non-Zionist JDC and American Jewish Committee, 
came increasingly to recognize constructive achievements of colonists 
in Palestine and the educational value of Zionism. Without becom- 
ing Zionists this group favored cooperation with the builders of the 
homeland and, in 1929, effected a measure of cooperation in broad- 
ening the Jewish Agency of Palestine, which was thcncefonvard to 
include non-Zionists in its executive committee. But many in the 
older and more traditional groups, of whom Rabbi Jonah B. Wise 
was an effective representative, found it hard to make this transition 
and were often denounced by the New Palestine, the organ of Ameri- 
can Zionism, and by Dr. Stephen S. Wise, prominent Zionist. 
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Nor did the Zionists themselves see eye to eye. One group, led by 
Mr. Justice Brandeis and Judge Julian W. Mack, bent tlieir efforts to- 
ward “Americanizing” Zionism through separating the philanthropi- 
cally supported institutions of education, health, and other social serv- 
ices from colonization and economic development. Tliis, they* felt, 
should be promoted by corporate investments managed on sound busi- 
ness principles. Defeated in 1921, when the Keren Hayesod or Pales- 
tine Foundation Fund was adopted as a means of colonization and 
development through the voluntary contributions of world Jewry, the 
Brandeis-Mack group withdrew from active leadership in American 
Zionism. Tlie helm was taken by the group led by Morris Rothen- 
berg. In time, however, both courses, the philanthropic and the busi- 
ness-oriented, contributed substantially to the colonization and eco- 
nomic growth of Palestine, for the work of the Palestine Foundation 
Fund was supplemented by the development of corporate enter- 
prises largely financed by wealthy American Jews. By 1946 Americans 
had invested over $45,000,000 in Palestine and loaned $22,000,000 
through the Palestine Economic Corporation.® Tliis money greatly 
furthered the advancing economy. 

Still another cleavage, more important in Palestine itself and in 
Zionist world circles than in America, was the so-called revisionism. 
Tliis subordinated the interests of rank-and-file workers in Palestine 
to national development and institutionalized a militant nationalism 
which such Zionists as Dr, Stephen Wise regarded as a Jewish fas- 
cism.® Otlicr differences also divided American Jewry in its attitude 
toward overseas emergencies and needs. All these cleavages repre- 
sented honest differences in personal loyalties to rival leaders and 
ideologies. Tire existence of these cleavages was bound to affect fund 
raising and to create friction. Yet even before Hitler seized power, 
wise and statesmanlike leaders, including FelLx Warburg and others 
associated with him, sought to bring about as much cooperation and 
mutual understanding as possible.’ 
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Tlic story of American Jewish philanthropy in foreign lands be- 
tween the programs of relief and rehabilitation following the First 
World War and the outbreak of the second global conflict in 1939 
may be appropriately begun with a decision of the Joint Distribution 
Committee in 1924. Several months before this Felix Warburg took 
satisfaction in the fact that a good part of the $12,000,000 collected 
by this organization for Russian relief was spent on non-Jews and 
in the prospect that a return to nonnal times might make it possible 
for the Committee greatly to curtail its program or even to disband.® 
But the officers of the Committee could not close their eyes to the 
reports of its representative abroad. Dr. Joseph Rosen, an American 
citizen of Russian birth who had, it will be recalled, helped the Hoo- 
ver famine relief program in his native land by distributing JDC 
funds and in promoting drought-resisting seeds, crop diversification, 

and improved farm methods. • i. • 

As Rosen pointed out, the Soviet government s ofiicial banning of 
anti-Semitism had neither ended this blight nor solved the problems 
of the 3,000,000 Russian Jews. In fact, the Revolution had aggra- 
vated the plight of these people. Save for a small number that had 
become farmers (thanks to minor concessions of the Czarist regime 
and the help of Baron de Hirsch’s Jewish Colonization Society), 
the great majority could no longer carry on the petty trading and 
small crafts by which they had been forced to make a living before 
the Revolution. Small trading rvas now outlawed and new govern- 
ment cooperatives made the individual crafts obsolete, s an ra 
cized group the Jews had no means of livelihood and no access to the 
medical and other social services established for workers and peas- 


It is not altogether clear how the idea originated of co onizing t re 
Jews in the arid parts of the Crimea and Ukraine and on e con- 
fiscated estates of nobles. In 1923 the Association for the Promotion 
of Trade and Agriculture or CRT (now Organization for Rehabilita- 
tion through Training) proposed land settlement, a proposal pu - 
licized hy Abraham Bragin, organizer of the All Russian Agnc - 
tural Exhibition of i924.» Much credit for the idea must, however, 
be given to Joseph Rosen, who, during the years of famine re le , 
bad used a small part of the JDC funds at his disposal to help need> 


*Ncw Yorfc Times, Feb. 10, 1924. 
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fanners in the old but now disrupted Jewish agricultural colonies 
established before the Revolution. Eager to increase food production 
and to solve the Jewish problem, Soviet officials looked with favor 
on the colonization of this minority in agricultural communities. 

As a result of Rosen’s persuasive arguments, the JDC on July 21? 
1924, established the American Jewish Joint Agricultural Corporation 
(Agro-Joint) to cooperate with the Soviets in settling Jews on the 
land and to provide means for rebuilding broken lives under new 
conditions. Somewhat hesitantly the JDC embarked on the experi- 
ment, making an initial grant of $400,000 for getting under way 
through loans and services the establishment of the colonies.^® Agro- 
Joint’s Russian workers, under Dr. Rosen’s lead, set up loan societies, 
dug wells with American driller machines, built villages, imported 
agricultural machinery, and opened farm schools and dispensaries. 
By terms of the agreement Dr. Rosen made with Komzet, the Krem- 
lin’s agent in the project, the government was to provide the land, 
including standing timber for building purposes, transportation at re- 
duced rates, and the admission of agricultural machinery free of duty. 
On its part, Agro-Joint was to provide the tools and machinery, over- 
see the laying out of fields and the construction of buildings, and 
give the agricultural training which people who had never seen a 
tractor so much needed. In this and in the development of medical 
facilities, Agro-Joint was over the years aided by other Jewish Agen- 
cies, including the long-established Jewish Colonization Society 
(jeS) in London and Paris, ORT (Society for the Encouragement 
of Hand-craft), and OSE (an international agency for protecting 
the health of East European Jews). But Agro-Joint did the lion’s 
share, especially in the early years, when its contributions were 8g 
per cent oMhe total funds as against the 1 1 per cent given by Komzet. 

^934 Komzet had taken over 76 per cent of the program’s sup- 
port." 
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Under the skillful and creative leadership of Dr. Rosen, who got 
along well with Konizet, the e-Yperiment made a line start. Jews 
wanting to take part in it formed voluntary settlers’ associations, at 
least 10 per cent of whose members were experienced farmers. The 
associations were largely self-governing and, under Soviet encourag- 
ment of self-expression among cultural minorities, used Yiddish and 
developed a Jewish communal life. Tlie Soviet government further 
encouraged cultural self-determination by declaring some of the 
contiguous colonies to be "autonomous Jewish areas.” Only two years 
after the incorporation of Agro-Joint, it had settled 50,000 Jews on 
500,000 acres of land in the Crimea and Ukraine— on an expendi- 
ture of over $2,000,000. By the spring of 1928 JDC had made availa- 
ble to Agro-Joint $5,800,000 in loans for land settlement and had 
given outright an additional $1,800,000 for agricultural training, 
medical supplies and other services. At this time 100,000 Jews had 
been settled on a million acres of land in 49 colonies.'® 

James N. Rosenberg, prominent New York lawyer and artist, was 
one of the most ardent backers of the project. The vivid diary kept 
on his visit to the colonies in 1926 glows with appreciation and en- 
thusiasm. What he saw was indeed inspiring: a people, only a few 
years ago in the depths of despair, hard at work building a new life. 
Thanks to the scientific methods of farming that Dr. Rosen and his 
staff had been teaching and to American tractors and other modern 
equipment, bumper crops were being harvested, livestock was flour- 
ishing, vineyards and orchards were thriving. The settlers were man- 
aging their own local affairs. Dispensaries and nursing-training pro- 
grams were bringing better health. Schools had been started with an 
emphasis on vocational programs. But cultural life was also well 
rooted: even plays in Hebrew were being produced. No one feared 
pogroms, for the colonists were on good terms with their non-Jewish 
neighbors. No one questioned would even consider returning to the 
city ghettos. And the movement for expanding the program was in 
progress with the cordial cooperation of the Soviet authorities.” 

Hebrew Trades, The People’s Workmen's Circle, and the Jewish Daily Forward 
helped in supplying tools for small industrial enterprises: New York Times, Feb. 3, 
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Not that the road was easy. Dr. Rosen, who compared the experi- 
ment to pioneering on America's frontiers, reported that much suffer- 
ing had been involved in planning villages, building houses, schools, 
dispensaries, digging wells, granting loans for livestock, seeds, and 
farm machinery. “We have had our full share of troubles, disappoint- 
ments, heartbreaks, and heartaches, from without and within. 

In the United States the experiment met with bitter criticisms from 
the Zionists, who insisted that it was “fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences botli for the Jews of Russia and for the Jews of America. 

In Zionist eyes, the JDC and its agent, Agro-Joint, were diverting 
monies from the far more important and realistic job of helping 
emigrants get a start in Palestine. At a meeting of the Zionist Con- 
vention in June, 1926, a large vote condemned the Russian coloniza- 
tion scheme as “tending to counteract the efforts of the Zionists 
... to mobilize the public sentiment of Jewry in favor of a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine." This criticism continued to be made and 
was in part responsible for cleavages and hard feelings among Ameri- 
can Jews and for serious troubles in fund-raising campaigns. 

Encouraged by what had been accomplished, the principal backers 
of the experiment in colonizing Russian Jews on the land organized 
in 1928 the American Society for Jewish Farm Settlements in Russia. 
Led by Felix M. Warburg, Paul Baerwald, Herbert H. Lehman, and 
James N. Rosenberg, the Society undertook to raise in private sub- 
scriptions $10,000,000 to match a like sum offered by Komzet. Tlie 
Soviet government, by contractual agreement, issued bonds for the 
capital investment of the Society which were ultimately redeemed in 
cash. American contributors to the fund included Louis Marshall 
($100,000), Herbert H. Lehman ($100,000), Paul Baerwald ($200,- 
000), and Felix Warburg, whose million dollar subscription testified 
to the deep impression made by what he saw of the colonies during 
his visit the year before.” 

Julius Rosenwald, feeling that the Soviet government's provision 
of the land made the movement more practical than the efforts to 
transplant a large population to a small and crowded Palestine, 
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vhcre the land had to be bought, contributed $5,000,000.“ “That,” 
vrote Herbert Hoover to Rosenwald, “is indeed a princely bene- 
iaction and I believe I know something of the great heart and the 
.villing band with wbieh it is given. The dedieation of that wealth to 
make it possible for a people who have been starving as petty trades- 
men, to return to their ancient calling and become producers of the 
necessities of life from the soil, is a great experiment in human en- 
gineering, and you and I, who have watched together the fruition 
of so many enterprises born of a realization that the welfare of other 
human beings is the concern of all of us, can entertain no misgiv- 
ings for its ultimate success.” Rosenwald, deeply touched, kept 
Hoover's letter as a treasured document to be passed on to his chil- 
dren. “It is a high honor indeed,” the Chicago philanthropist wrote 
to the former director of the American Relief Commission, to have 
my name coupled with yours as you have been kind enough to do. 
Although the project lay outside the scope of the philanthropies of 
John D. Rockefeller, he expressed pleasure in following the example 
of his friends, Warburg and Rosenwald, giving $500,000 to what 
he regarded as a notable and creative example of social engineer- 
ing.” 

Thanks to the funds thus brought together, the American Society 
for Jewish Farm Settlements in Russia expanded the project. By 
1936 there were 215 Agro-Joint colonies with 20,000 families in the 
Ukraine and the Crimea: 100,000 Jews had been moved into areas 
entirely operated by Agro-Joint. Much equipment had been brought 
from the United States: 1,000 tractors, 700 tractor plows, 100 deep- 
well pumps, 36 combine harvesters. Ten thousand houses had been 
built. In addition, Agro-Joint had helped 3,500 families outside the 
districts allotted to it, aided 10,000 families in the old Jewish colonies, 
and given a hand to 15,000 non-Jewish peasant neighbors of the set- 
tlers. By 1937 JDC, Agro-Joint, and the Society for Jewish Farm 
Settlements in Russia had spent $16,000,000. 
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In view of the limited amount of unoccupied land in European 
Russia and concern over the encroachment of Chinese and 
in Siberia, the Soviet government decided to encourage Jewish setue- 
ment for agricultural and industrial development in an area on the 
Amur River in Siberia known as Biro Bidjan. Tliis thinly settle 
territory was botli swampy and heavily forested, and the preparations 
for establishing a colony were grossly inadequate, both m terms ot 
the little that was done in the area itself and the failure to train the 
colonists for the hardships they had to face. Tlie first attempt 
courage voluntary emigration led to unsatisfactory results, after whic 
Komzet tried to recruit settlers. In 1934 the area was declared a 
Jewish Autonomous Region. But the first ten years— 1928-1938— saw 
the permanent settlement of only i8,oc«> or at the most 20,000 Jews 
instead of the 100,000 for which the plan called.^® Agro-Joint did 
not take part in the movement, but a pro-Soviet American agency, 
the Jewish Colonization Organization for Russia (ICOR), con- 
tributed $250,000 in farm equipment. A related group, the American 
Committee for the Settlement of German Refugees in the USSR, 
held mass meetings and dinners, graced by Ambassador Troyanovsky, 
Earl Browder, and other figures prominent in the Communist move- 
ment.” A meeting in New York in the spring of 1936, attended by 
500 delegates, expressed satisfaction with the Soviet program which 
allegedly had enabled 5,000 Jewish families from Poland and Rou- 
mania to settle in the area,” The meeting also met head on the 
Zionist claim that the scheme was a fantastic effort to divert the 
flow of philanthropic funds and victimized Jews from Palestine, by 
denying that there was any conflict between the two colonization 
movements.*® Little headway was made, however, in the campaign 
for $350,000 to help finance the Biro-Bidjan project. Despite the 
attempt of the Soviet government and the American Communist press 
to make out that things were in good shape in a truly autonomous 
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Jewish republic, it proved hard to induce either Russian or Polish 
Jews to cast their lot with Biro-Bidjan. The experiment was little 
more than a fiasco.” 

In 1938 the Soviet government announced that aid from abroad 
was no longer needed in colonizing Jews. Komzet was liquidated and 
Agro-Joint, the American Society for Jewish Farm Settlements in 
Russia, and ORT, were asked to leave. Tire government’s about- 
face resulted from several considerations, including the rapid indus- 
trialization of the economy and the drive toward large-scale collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, administrative snarls, the alleged fear of a 
counter-revolutionary movement in Biro-Bidjan, the Crimea, and 
the Ukraine, plus, perhaps, the anti-Semitism revealed in the 1938 
purge trials.®® 

It is not easy to evaluate the colonization of the Jews in Crimea 
and the Ukraine and the part of American philanthropy in it. Criti- 
cal scholars have noted that only a small fraction of Russian Jews 
were colonized. The decision in 1958 to give up the project con- 
firmed those who had said all along that it was impossible to depend 
on continued cooperation from the Kremlin, without which nothing 
could have been done. Tire Zionists were of course strengthened in 
their conviction that it was fantastic to suppose that Jewish cultural 
autonomy could be safely built on a few little islands in a vast atheis- 
tic communist sea. Even so ardent a participant in the Agro-Joint 
and American Society for Jewish Farm Settlements as James N. Rosen- 
berg in the end felt that a glorious and potentially successful pro- 
gram had failed and was to be regarded as one of the great tragedies 
of modern times. For when Hitler’s hordes reached the Crimea in 
the Second World War, wholesale murder of the Jewish settlers fol- 
lowed. When Rosenberg finally succeeded in finding one of the col- 
onists in Israel in 195°, that one knew of no other survivor. ‘Our 
Crimean effort,” Rosenberg concluded, “ended m dust, ashes and 


But there was another side to the story. The Soviets reimbursed 
the private organizations for their investments-Agro-Joint alone had 
put $10,000,000 into the colonies, including workshops, apparatus 
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and equipment.®** Moreover, the experiment involving 250,000 per- 
sons was one of the largest Jewish colonization enterprises in the 
world. As Joseph Rosen said “a fundamental problem in human 
ecology” had been tackled and solved: ^‘the mass adaptation of a 
whole stratum of the papulation to new environments created by a 
volcanic upheaval.” 

Instrumental in this adaptation were the forty-two trade and farm 
schools, the sixty-three medical societies, and the three hundred loan 
societies (in the organization of which the Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation cooperated with Agro-Joint). Looking back over the project 
and comparing the position of his coreligionists in Russia with those 
in certain other countries, Rosen summed up his evaluation: “We 
cannot help feeling keenly what a tremendous change for the better 
has taken place for the Jews in the USSR and what a potent part in 
the improvement of the Jewish situation the work of our organiza- 
tion has played.” ** Evelyn Morrissey agreed. Tlris devoted and able 
JDC worker wrote, after a visit to the colonies in 1956 under Rosen- 
wald’s sponsorship, that instead of “declassed pariahs,” the Jewish 
colonists had become “full fledged citizens of the country, enjoying 
for themselves and their children equal rights with all other Russian 
workmen and peasants.” 

It is true, as Rosen, Morrissey, Rosenberg, Warburg and others 
again and again noted, that what had been done could not have been 
done without the help of the Soviet government which gave its 
blessing to the movement and, not counting the land, contributed 
more than half of the total $40,000,000 involved. But neither could 
this success have been achieved without the help, financial, techni- 
cal, supervisory, and psychological, of the American backers. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that this project seemed to prove the feasibility, 
under certain conditions, of using philanthropic funds and services 
not merely for relief but for the rebuilding of social life through help- 
ing the needy to help themselves. Such a demonstration was, as we 
ave ^cn> being worked out during these very years by the Near 
ast elief in another theater. Taken together, the two programs 
cmp lasized the value of large-scale efforts at rehabilitation, efforts 
that have become of great significance in our own day. 
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The JDC also supported self-help programs for economic recon- 
struction of Jewish communities in Poland and neighboring coun- 
tries. When the Committee was on the verge of closing down many 
of its activities in 1925, economic crisis in Poland and other parts 
of eastern Europe dealt especially hard blows to the Jews who, in the 
midst of a new anti-Semitic surge, were in effect second-class citizens 
at the best.“* Of 210,000 Jewish workingmen in Poland, half were 
without work; in Warsaw the unemployment figure stood at 83 per 
cent. Crop failures in Bessarabia and elsewhere sharpened the prob- 
lems of economic depression. Fortunately the instruments for giving 
aid still existed in Poland and southeast Europe, and JDC between 
1925 and 1932 poured into these areas almost $19,000, ooo.^'^ Tlie 
program begun in the early 1920’s was in part continued. This in- 
cluded soup kitchens, child feeding, orphan care, and health pro- 
visions. Of special importance was the organization of interest-free 
credit cooperatives under the auspices of the American Joint Recon- 
struction Foundation. This, it may be recalled, had been formed by 
JDC and the Jewish Colonization Association, a European agency. 
Able to work with assets of $5,000,000, the Foundation by 1938 
had established or strengthened 687 such cooperatives numbering 

191,000 members.^® . 

The program operated in thirteen eastern countries. TJese co- 
operatives were virtually the only source of credit to Jewis usiness 
men, artisans, farmers, and refugees. In the 1930’s *0 Program ivas 
curtailed in part because the depression depleted available funds, in 
part because of the needs of Jews in Hitler’s Germany dwarfed those 
of everyone elsewhere.®’ 


Tire help given in Eastern Europe to Jews in rebuilding their 
economic life did not blind leaders in philanthropy to the fact that 
dmigration could also play a part m the solution or relaxation of 
economic problems. Tire matter of refugee resettlement and cm gra- 
tion had become acute ever since the United States established 
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its postwar restrictive policy, an example followed by Canada, South 
Africa, Argentina, and other Latin countries. The problem had its 
short-term as well as its long-term aspects. To meet a situation in- 
volving 15,000 would-be immigrants who had been stranded in Eu- 
ropean ports and in Cuba, and who, though they had passports, 
could not enter America by reason of the new restrictive legislation, 
an Emergency Committee headed by Louis Marshall and Rabbi 
Stephen Wise was formed in the autumn of 1924. By spring it had 
raised $250,000 for relief purposes— half of the goal.*® In tlie interest 
of greater eEciency in meeting the continuing problem, the Jewish 
Colonization Society, with headquarters in Berlin, and the Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS) joined forces to form 
a new agency, HICEM. 

Among other things, HICEM publicized researches on opportu- 
nities for immigrants in Latin America and worked closely with wel- 
fare agencies throughout the world in helping refugees make a new 
start in life, In 1927 a campaign was launched for $500,000. HIAS was 
the main support. In the whole business of emigration-immigration, 
the part that Palestine could or should try to play was to become 
the most controversial issue.” 

Tlie problem of cooperation in fund raising to avoid duplication of 
effort and to increase assets proved to be a thorny one. At least as 
early as 1925 such Zionist leaders as Rabbi Stephen S. Wise took the 
Joint Distribution Committee to task for concentrating its efforts 
on the 9,000,000 Jews in Galicia and the Pale in an effort to help 
them build a decent life. Wise felt that in the actualities of anti- 
Semitism such an effort could not succeed and insisted that migration 
to Palestine was the only realistic course." Unwilling to accept as 
final the British policy of admitting only a trickle of Jews into the 
Palestine mandate and the resistance of the Arabs to the presence of 
Jews in the Holy Land, Zionists complained that the most wealthy 
Jews refused to give of their means to the agencies working for the 
establishment of a Jewish state and the upbuilding of the home- 
undermined Zionist fund-raising campaigns.” 
the efforts of Dr. Chaim Weizmann. president of the World Zionist 
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Organization in Europe, to soften antagonisms between the two 
American groups led to little for the time heing/^ 

In such a situation it was natural for the first efforts at fund 
raising to he made within each of the two large divisions of American 
Jewry. By 1925 the record of giving to Zionist agencies was an im- 
pressive one; American Jews had given, in the four years since the 
Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) had been established 
by the World Zionist Congress, more than 60 per cent of the total of 
over $7,200,000 that had been raised. But what the Palestine Founda- 
tion Fund had done in developing eolonies, reforesting land, and 
promoting education and religious life, though notable, was obviously 
only a start." Hadassah, the women’s Zionist organization founded 
by the Baltimore teacher and social worker Henrietta Szold, also had 
no reason to be ashamed of its record: in the three years preceding 
1925, it had raised and spent upwards of $1,000,000 for hospitals, 
infant welfare work, and orphan care in Palestine." The Jewish 
National Fund (Keren Kayemeth), which celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary in 1926, received the previous year more than $490,000, 
of which 21 per cent was donated by Americans." Yet all of these 
achievements might, it was felt, be upgraded through greater coop- 
erative efforts. 

Thus in 1925 the United Palestine Appeal, which included the 
Jewish National Fund and Hadassah, launched a joint fund-raising 
campaign with Dr. Stephen Wise as chairman. Nathan Straus gave 
$650,000 as a token of his confidence in Dr. Wise, under heavy Ortho- 
dox attack for having declared that Jews should accept Jesus as a 
great ethical leader of whom all Jeivry could be proud. At the end 
of the second year $6,200,000 had been collected." A national con- 
ference at Cleveland in the fall of 1927 set as a goal for the next 
year the impressive sum of $7,500,000 to support not only Hadassah 
and the Jewish National Fund, but the Palestine Foundation Fund 
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and other Zionist organizations as well” Despite tumult, occasioned 
in part by the charge that Louis Lipsky, president of the Zionis 
Organization of America, mismanaged finances, “ the joint cam- 
paign by October, 1928, had raised over $4,500,000. 

Between 1925 and 1927 the United Palestine Appeal collected 
over $9,000,000. This was the more impressive since the Zionist 
organizations enjoyed few large contributions. The chief donors in- 
cluded Nathan Straus of New York ($650,000), Isadore Monson ot 
Baltimore ($100,000), Mrs. Sol Rosenbloom of Pittsburgh ($500^- , 
000), Mrs. Max Guggenheimet of Lynchburg, Virginia ($100,000), 
and Felix Warburg who, besides giving $50,000 almost every year, 
contributed in the later drive of 1929 $150,000 and $500,000^ to put 
the new Jewish Ageney of Palestine on its feet."" The Jewish Na- 
tional Fund in particular depended on small gifts at times of births, 
weddings, and national holidays.®' What was garnered was the more 
striking since, as Ludwig Lewisohn noted, the money given to the 
Palestine funds brought the givers neither credit nor conventional 
praise nor any expectation that Biey might one day visit the land m 
which their gifts were used: they gave with a sense of some inner 
urgency as for a still shadowy dream.®* 

Parallel to this cooperative program in the Zionist groups was the 
United Jewish Campaign to which the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee was a party. In the spring of 1925 the JDC decided to launch a 
drive for $15,000,000 under the name of United Jewish Campaign for 
aiding Jews in foreign lands over a three-year period. A national con- 
ference, meeting in Chicago in October, 1925, after much jockeying 
among the several groups, approved the work of the JDC and urged it 
and its cooperating agencies to continue their heroic efforts in Russia, 
Poland, Palestine, and other places where Jews needed help.®* P®' 
tween September, 1925, when the campaign got under way, and De- 
cember, 1926, pledges totaled over $18,600,000. Organized labor, par- 
ticularly in the New York garment trades, took an active part in the 
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whole movement, which David A. Btown directed with much skill. 
Moreover, Christian groups lent a hand. In the autumn of 1926 the 
Christian Fund for Jewish Relief, sponsored by the Congregational 
minister. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and by John F. O’Ryan and other 
Catholic laymen, was organized. At a Catholic-Protestant-Jewish 
rally at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 1,500 men and women 
braved a blizzard to listen to appeals from O’Ryan, John J. Pershing, 
and Louis Marshall. In making this gesture, Cadman declared some- 
what later, the primary object was not financial but rather unmis- 
takably to register opposition to enmity based on race, creed, or 
color, a timely manifestation indeed in view of the strength of the 
Ku Klu.v Klan. At the same luncheon at which Dr. Cadman made 
his statement. Cardinal Patrick J. Hayes urged the obligation of all 
Americans to support the needy overseas Jews not only because the 
Jews had done much for Christians in time of distress but also be- 
cause of common allegiance to the American ideal of justice.'* The 
campaign of the Christian Fund for Jewish Relief mustered $500,000 
and, in David Brown’s opinion, testified to the closer feeling of the 
two religious groups as they witnessed from afar the sufferings of 
Jews in foreign lands.” 

Tire first promising effort at cooperative fund raising between 
Zionists and non-Zionists was occasioned by the riots which broke 
out in Jerusalem in August, 1929, when Arabs disturbed Jews in 
prayer at the traditional wailing wall. At once the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America sought funds for the sufferers, and David A. Brown, 
the skillful fund raiser of the United Jewish Campaign, led the 
Palestine Emergency Fund which collected more than $2,000,000 in 
just a little over two months.” Partly as a result of this cooperation, 
partly because of the enlargement of the Jewish Agency in 1929 to 
include non-Zionists, and partly because Felix Warburg and others 
in the JDC and the American Jewish Committee had come to be 
increasingly impressed by the achievements and the needs of Pales- 
tine, an agreement was reached. On January 17, 2930, at a con- 
ference of JDC leaders and American members of the Jewish Agency, 
it was decided to launch a joint campaign for $6,000,000. Of this, 
$3,500,000 was to go to the work of the JDC and $2,500,000 was to 
be the American contribution to the 1930 budget of the Jewish 
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Agency for Palestine. The new effort, known as the Allied Jewsh 
Camplign, got off the ground at a national conference m 
on March 8, 1930. Local campaigns in many communities throng 
the country were pushed forward, though some postponed action oe- 
cause of the economic depression." Tlie American Palestine am- 
paign, however, which was at first a part of the Allied Jmvish cam- 
paign, decided in 1931 to make an independent effort. Despite tli 
depression, it sought $2,500,000 for its constituent agencies. Hadas- 
sah and the Palestine Foundation Fund. In November it announced 
that little over $1,000,000 had been raised, but since separate cam- 
paigns had also been made by the Palestine Foundation Fund, t e 
Jewish National Fund, and Hadassah, this did not represent t e 
total contribution of American Jewry for Palestine.®* In the follow- 
ing year the American Palestine Campaign raised over $600,000 more 


toward its objective of $2,500,000. 

None of these experiments went very far and none lasted. 
deepening depression made more demands for domestic chanties. 
Under economic stress and unfavorable government action the plight 
of the Polish Jews worsened. In Palestine the progress of the colonists 
inspired hope but their conflict with the Arabs, the forbidding ter- 
rain, and the British Labor government’s restriction of immigration, 
invited more American aid. Finally as the fury of Hitler’s anti-Semi- 
tism took jobs from Jews and sent many to prison, the new demands 
for overseas contributions argued more cogently than ever against 
the inefficiency and competition of fund raising. But the situation 
was complicated by the variety of demands on American Jewish 
communities: the general municipal campaigns, the appeals in soi^ 
places for the support of local federations of Jewish charities and in 
others for contributions to the competing campaigns of HIAS, JDC, 
and the Zionist organizations. Fortunately, the outlook for coopera- 
tion was brighter in view of the growing interest of leaders in . tlie 
JDC and American Jewish Congress in Palestine. 

After long negotiations an agreement was at last reached in March, 
^934» between the Joint Distribution Committee and the American 
Palestine Appeal. Tire new United Jewish Appeal aimed at $3,200,- 
^ to be allocated according to an agreement in part worked out and 
m part left to later decision. Felix Warburg and almost every other 
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leading Jew helped get the campaign off to a lively start Jews were 
urged to bury their differences and to support the United Jewish 
Appeal in meeting the crying needs of relief and rehabilitation in both 
Europe and Palestine. Eloquent speakers, including well-known Euro- 
pean visitors, told of the broken lives, the unimaginable fears, the 
incalculable suffering, the high tragedy of Old World Jewry. ^‘No 
sane being,” declared Dr. Stephen Wise, “pretends that the United 
Jewish Appeal can solve the Jewish question in Nazi Germany today; 
no honest man can claim that the Jewish problem that has arisen 
in Nazi Germany can be faced without ensuring the results of the 
United Jewish Appeal to American Jewry.” The goal was not reached, 
but despite hard times, the effort yielded over $2,000,000. In the 
next nation-wide campaign a dazzling performance in New York of 
musical and theatrical talent in the “Night of Stars brought to 
Madison Square Garden 21,000 people and netted $45,000.“® But it 
was nevertheless felt that large cities, Cleveland alone excepted, did 
not meet quotas and that even in many of the 700 odd smaller com- 
munities which did better, the return to the scale of pre-Depression 
giving had not been realized. Only $1,600,000 was on hand by 
autumn.®® 

In October, 1935, the executive committee of the United Jewish 
Appeal discontinued the joint campaign. The official reason was that 
the experiment had not yielded the results that might have been 
expected from separate campaigns. New Palestine spoke for the 
Zionist groups in regretting that the decision had been made without 
public debate. It held that in many localities the paramount needs of 
Palestine had not been presented to the welfare fund leaders, and 
criticized one group within the JDC, identified with Rabbi Jonah 
Wise, for playing down the potentialities of Palestine as a solution 
for the crisis." Felix Warburg met the criticism that JDC had little 
interest in Palestine by pointing to the substantial sums it had given 
for preparing German immigrants to Palestine for new occupations 
they would have to follow and for transportation. 

In 1936 the United Palestine Appeal, which supported Uic Pales- 
tine Foundation Fund and the Jewish National Fund, with its allied 
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Zionist groups, raised over $2,100,000, the largest comparative total 
since 1928. On its side the JDC announced that 1,^ cite and 
towns in the United States and Canada had contributed over $2 boo,- 
ooo to the 1936 campaign. The funds ‘for both groups were to be 
even larger in the years of mounting crisis. Yet what was 
for overseas work represented, according to a 1936 report ot the in ' 
tional Council of Federations and Welfare Funds, only 7 per cent 
ot the $48,000,000 contributed to Jewish welfare needs at home and 
abroad. Palestine activities got the largest share-$i,675,ooo.“ 


The uses made of these contributions can best be evaluated iii the 
context of Uie crisis in international Jewry created by the Nazi setoe 
of power in March, 1933. At first some Jewish leaders in both Ger- 
many and England insisted that the Nazi attack on their coreligion 
ists was a local matter of no pressing concern to international Jewry. 
When in January, 1934, FelLx Warburg and James N. Rosenberg met 
seventy-five prominent Jewish business men in a crucial gathering at 
New Court, the Rothschild bank in London, these leaders doubted 
that a grave menace required sustained and comprehensive action. 
Nor were these English Jews impressed by the supporting testinioiiy 
of another American, James G. McDonald, who after a career m 
teaching and in the Foreign Policy Association, had become League 
of Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. They refused to be 
swept into action by “American alarmists” despite Rosenberg’s vig' 
orous protest against their cavalier indifference to facts which could 
not be denied. For a time this position was shared by important 
American Jews, some of whom waited on President Roosevelt to 
insist that emotional self-appointed spokesmen were exaggerating the 
situation in the representations made at the White House.®* 

Dr. Stephen Wise of the American Jewish Congress on the other 
hand felt that the initial acts of anti-Semitism in Germany were not 
only ominous but required vigorous action. Wlien the American 
Jewish Congress announced a protest mass meeting in Madison Square 
Garden for March ay, 1933, the German Foreign Office indicated 
through the State Department that if the meeting were cancelled 
and if there was no more talk about atrocity stories Berlin would 
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moderate the treatment of German Jews. Wise and his associates 
were shaken. Could they rely on such assurances and, even if they 
could, ought they to do so? Brandeis forthrightly said. Go ahead 
and make the protest as good as you can. The meeting, the first 
of a series, called for an emergency relief fund and for vigorous pro- 
tests, official and unofficial. It took steps to initiate a boycott of all 
German goods. Through the Merchandising Council and with the 
support of organized labor, the boycott became a reality notwith- 
standing the opposition of leading jews in Germany, England, and 
America.”” The opposing position was publicized by Judge Joseph 
M. Proskauer of the American Jewish Committee who regarded the 
boycott as excessively emotional and the product of a noisy mi- 
nority.” Let the American Jews, he argued, protest in a reasonable 
way and do what they could to alleviate hardships; but let them in 
all other ways follow a nonpartisan and nonpolitical course proper to 
their status and role as Americans." Dr. Wise, on the other hand, 
quoting Lincoln’s words that slavery is local and freedom national, 
insisted that although the boycott was by no means a complete 
solution, it promised to have some effect on Germany Moreover he 
argued, it symbolized the unity of Jews all over the world ani^estified 
to the conviction that action speaks louder than words. * The boy- 
cott, under the leadership of Samuel Untermyer, became a world 

movement.”’ , , . , 

The support given to the boycott by organized labor was only one 
evidence of the growing concern of working people with the mount- 
ing wave of Nazi and fascist fanaticism. Besides supporting the boy- 
cott and contributing to Jewish and non-Jewish refugee funds, Jews 
and gentiles in the labor movement followed two additional courses. 

The National Labor Committee for Jewish Workers and Pioneers 
of Palestine stepped up its contribution for the promotion of welfare 
work and for the purchase of tools and materials that newly arrived 
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refugees in Palestine needed: on the occasion of the tenth anniversary, 
■fannonnced thatit had sent $r,ooo,coo to Palestine.’” I" Ae « 
of 1934 Sir Walter Citrine, general secretary of the British Trad 
UnimCongress and president of the International Federation 0 
the British Trades Union Congress addressed the San Francisco co 
vention of the AF of L. The British leader’s visit led to Ae organiza- 
tion of the Labor War Chest for the Aid of Oppressed Peoples ot 
Europe. In the next several years the Labor Chest collected subs a - 
tial sums for labor victims of Hitler’s persecutions. Tire moyernent 
owed much to William English Walling, who had played a leading 
role in American socialism. Despite grave illness, Walling gave e 
last years of his life unstintingly to this cause. In 1936 he enlis e 
the cooperation of British, French, and Dutch labor groups, as we 
as that of the International Labor Office in Geneva. He died m 
Amsterdam where he was working with German labor leaders in an 
effort to help a larger number of workers flee from Nazi persecution. 

Besides arousing organized labor, the crisis led others to act. An 
American Committee Appeal for the Relief of Jews of Poland, formed 
in 1936 and convinced of the need of a separate campaign, announced 
a drive for $1,000,000. Its program included emergency relief, credit 
to small businessmen and artisans, schools for apprentices, the 
strengthening of farm cooperatives, and aid for migration to Pales- 
tine. The interest of La Guardia and certain non-Polish Jews gave 
the movement a wider base although the funds collected seem to 
have fallen considerably short of the goal.” 


At the time of the mass meeting at Madison Square Garden organ- 
ized by the American Jewish Congress in the early spring of r933» 
international committees sponsored protest meetings in sixty-five 
cities in twenty-five states. The most important force in arousing 
non-Jewish groups, however, was James G. McDonald. In his capacity 
as League of Nations High Commissioner for Refugees from Ger- 
many, he helped some 65,000 refugees before his resignation two 
years later in protest against the apathy of the League and its member 
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states.” McDonald realized that nonofficial efforts, while in them- 
selves insufficient, were desperately needed. “I am fed up, he told 
a group in New York in June, i 934 » Christian protestations of 
interest, academic e.xpressions of concern and the empty holding out 
of the hand of fellowship. It is high time that Christian leadership 
took its obligation seriously.” Noting that Jews often generously 
helped needy Christians, he called on the public to r^cue the vic- 
tims of Nazi degradation and pauperization. McDonald s appeals had 
much to do with the forming of two organizations.'* 

One of these was the American Christian Committee for German 
Refugees, headed until his death by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. In December, 
1937, the Committee appealed to 100,000 clergymen throughout 
the nation for a Christian fund of $400,000 to relieve victims of 
oppression in Germany.'* Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick made a fund- 
raising appeal movie. It was shown, among other places, at his 
church on Riverside Drive, at which occasion Erika Mann, daughter 
of the famous refugee novelist, spoke on “Women and Children as 
Hitler’s victims.” A Berlin newspaper called Miss Mann a “notorious 
cabaret performer,” accused her of inciting Jewish agitation against 
her own country, and professed disgust that a church should be used 
for political agitation.'" The funds collected by the American Chris- 
tian Committee for German Refugees were largely used in Germany 
by the American Friends Service Committee, the personnel of which, 
Clarence Pickett said in 1936, had to regard as standard equipment 
for German work “the ability to stand confinement in jail and the 


pain of the third degree.” " . • j c 

■Hie other organization was the Emergency Committee for Aid of 
Political Refugees from Nazism. Its Chairman, Dr. Frank Bohn, 
stressed the persecution not only of Jews but of tra e umonis s, 
Protestants, and Catholics. The Emergency Committee publicized 
the meager response of non-Jervs to the violence and wholesale ter- 
-Ncw Ycil: Times. July .8, Oct. lu. Dec. 6. 30. .935. See al» Benluich, The 
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roiism of the Nazi -o _ - , . 1 

Committee eampaigncd for $250,000 from non-Jewish hbera s 
proceeds to be divided between the Labor Chest and socialist an 
communist groups aiding refugees.’* Another welcoine hand was 
the half million dollars given by the Rockefeller Foundation to tid 
refugee intellectuals over until they might find at least a temporary 
place in American cultural life.’* 

But James McDonald and others concluded that however im- 
portant voluntary efforts were they were nevertheless inadequate. 
Jewish and non-Jewish groups loioclced at the doors of the ^ n ^ 
House, the State Department, and Congress to ask more vigorous 
protests against' Nazi terrorism and for a wider opening in American 
restrictive policies. Words of sympathy and good will were forth- 
coming, Secretary of State Cordell Hull went further: he propose 
an international committee, financed by private contributions, to 
explore ways of persuading Berlin to ease the restrictions that made 
it all but impossible for Jews to leave Germany and, without up- 
setting the limitations on immigration that most countries followed, 
to find havens for the victims of Nazi racism and political persecu- 
tion. A committee was formed, with an American, George Rublee, 
as director, and with Lord Winterton as chairman. The committee 
helped some thousands of Jews find homes but obstacles kept it from 
meeting more than a tiny part of the need.®° President Roosevelt 
made it clear that in extending the helping hand to the oppressed of 
other lands, the government would not enlarge its immigration 
quotas.®’ Had the United States and other governments been more 
resolute in helping Jews find sanctuary before war sealed the doom 
o£‘ 6,000,000 in “the final solution” of extermination, hundreds of 
thousands might well have been saved from Hitler's crematoria.*" 

“New York Times, Sept. 30, Nov. 24, 1935, Oct. 7, 1936, Feb. 28, 1936. 
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In view of the meager response of non-Jewish agencies and the 
ineffective role of governments, the burden of saving as many victims 
as possible from actual and impending disaster fell on the Jews them- 
selves. Here American Jews did not of course stand alone. Tlirough 
the Central British Fund for German Jewry and the broader-based 
Council for German Jewry, British Jews set a high record of gener- 
osity. Of the $10,000,000 raised in all countries between 1933 and 
1935 for the relief and rehabilitation of refugees, British Jews con- 
tributed $2,500,000 as against the $3,000,000 given by twelve times 
as many American Jews.*^ In 1936 the American effort lagged be- 
hind the British, to be intensified, however, in the year ahead. Be- 
tween 1933 and 1939 the personnel of the Central British Fund 
spent £3,000,000 for refugees, exclusive of what individuals did to 
support persons they had brought from Germany and helped after 
their arrival. In addition, the British Children’s Movement helped 
find homes abroad, chiefly in Great Britain, for almost 10,000 Ger- 
man boys and girls.“ Nor should one overlook the contributions 
of British Jewry to the $47,000,000 which had, by 1935, been raised 
by world Jewry for Palestine (Stephen Wise put the American con- 
tribution at $18,000,000).*' What British Jews did was often paral- 
leled by those in other parts of the Commonwealth. Jewish commu- 
nities in the Latin-speaking world also responded to the needs of 
Central Europe. 

Impressed by the need of cooperation, leading British Jews pro- 
moted the World Council for German Jewry with headquarters at 
London. In 1935 Sir Herbert Samuel, Viscount Bearsted, and Simon 
Marks came to the United States to enlist American support for the 
agency, which included Zionists as well as non-Zionists. Spokes- 
men for American Zionism hesitated to identify their efforts at fund 
raising, relief, and assisted immigration to Palestine with an interna- 
tional agency in which they might not be adequately represented. 
Other American Jewish groups, notably the JDC, worked with the 
British in the international agency.'* 

•* Bcntwicl), They Found Refuge, chap. 3; Agar, The Sueing Rcmrujnt, 91, 93, 96. 

** Bcnh\ich, They Found Refuge, ai-ac. 

•*.Vcw York Times, Feb. 16, 1936. Tltc American Cfiuic docs not include inscit- 
mciits nlrich according to Consul Ccorgc Wadswosth, approrinuted $33,009,000 o( 
the total $300,000,000 toicign inscstnients: The Sew Vutesline XXVI, Oct. 7, 1936. 

'Hie umc ioumal in its issue of Feb. 1, 1937, estimated that .\mcrican iiueitnicnts 
eciuallcd $30,000,000. 
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In the big job of helping Jews Hec from Germany to Palestine and 
to American countries, several agencies ^h^Chil- 

some in close cooperation with others. Tlie I children in 

dren's Aid, beginning in 1934. several u 

private homes and helped with their training ^ 

association with Recha Freier in Germany, Henrietta S“W of to 
dassah developed the Youth Aliyah. Tins movement, "S 
iq« received thousands of German children from parents willing 
trsee them take their chances for survival in Palestine and, alter 
preliminary training, transported them to the homeland and 
lished them in farm settlements." 

Other groups performed special tasks. In 1939 ORT, “^piy 
cerned with the overseas situation and not included in the ni e 
Jewish Appeal, opened a nation-wide campaign for $i, 257 >°°° “ 
promote vocational and agricultural training of Jews in Europe, 0 
prepare those able to migrate, and to adjust themselves to 
pations in new lands.” Of special interest was the work of HlA - 
HICEM. This group, it will be recalled, worked \vith the Jewsn 
Colonization Society in Europe and with the JDC in a far-reaching 
immigrant-aid program. It intervened with Nazi authorities in be- 
half of Jews trying to leave the country; it appealed orders for de- 
portation issuing from Washington; it met steamers, provided tem- 
porary sustenance, and found jobs and shelter.” In 1937 it helpeo 
over 27,000 refugees from central and eastern Europe find new 
homes overseas;"^ and the following year it staged a million dollar 
drive.” 


The JDC was faced with tasks no one had foreseen in 1932 when it 
had looked as if the program of relief and reconstruction in Centra 
and Eastern Europe had succeeded well enough to allow withdrawal 
and when such withdrawal seemed imperative in view of the deple- 
tion of funds for overseas work by the demands for charity for Ameri- 
can Jews caught in the depression. But by 1935 the Polish govem- 
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ment's discriminations against Jews had thrown 60 per cent on char- 
ity.^® The JDC took up its suspended relief work, reopened soup 
kitchens and resumed child feeding. But the rising tide of Nazi perse- 
cutions demanded attention as well. Jewish schools cried for support 
when children were driven out of the public schools. It was also 
necessary to step up contributions for the vocational training which 
alone promised to keep alive the million Jews deprived of their ordi- 
nary occupations and which was sure to prove a godsend for those 
who could escape and face a new life in foreign lands. In doing all 
these things JDC was still following its traditional course of helping 
Jews find a tolerable place in the land of their fathers. But it did 
more than this: by the end of 1935 it had borne 60 per cent of the 
cost of the immigration of the 100,000 Jews who had fled since Hitler 
came to power.®* 

Meantime, concentration camps were claiming terrified victims 
and insults and acts of violence against Jews multiplied. Jews every- 
where, as well as many gentiles, were horrified at the report of the 
wanton brutality all over Germany on the night of the broken glass, 
November 9 and 10, 1938. Synagogues, shops, and houses were 
looted and burned; children and women as well as men were beaten; 
cemeteries were desecrated. Jewish adult males were arrested and 
sent to concentration camps, and over ^$,000 were never heard 
from again. As a penalty for the murder in Paris of a German official 
by a crazed Jewish lad, German Jews were ordered to pay an indem- 
nity of a billion marks. The shock of this terror led those in the execu- 
tive committee of the JDC who had insisted on putting major empha- 
sis on helping Jews in Central and Eastern Europe adapt themselves 
to conditions, to concede that ^‘the saving remnant must find haven 
wherever they could go and that everything possible must be done 
to push open further the closing doors of Palestine.®* 

Working through German Jewish relief societies the JDC had, by 
^939» helped 83,000 men, women, and children escape, at least for a 
time, from the Fuehrers mad grasp. Tire help was given in such a 
way as to give no comfort to the Nazi economy, jew-s that could be 
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got out left with approved welfare agencies a stated proportion of 
whatever money or goods that had not been squeezed out of theni. 
the average was thirty marks for each dollar that went into 
transportation tickets. Wherever possible, especially in countries stiii 
willing to admit Jews, JDC arranged to have local Jews and weltarc 
groups advance funds for transportation and for initial help on tlie 
arrival of refugees, with the promise that when possible JDC woul 
repay whatever was given.'* Thus in applying where possible e 
principle of self-help and in using in new situations an experienced 
' field personnel, JDC shifted its emphasis without breaking sharply 


with its past. ^ . i n f 

But the achievements of JDC before the curtain fell in the al -ou 
war cannot be appreciated by any figures or by general discussion. 
One specific episode may represent scores of similar ones, for on y 
concrete details of what was done for victims of crushing brutality 
have much human meaning. On the night of October 28, 1939 » some 
15,000 Jews of Polish origin living in Germany were rounded up 
without notice or explanation, permitted to take only the clothing 
they wore, sealed in trains or buses and deported to the border village 
of Zbaszyn. Tliese luckless victims of Nazi madness were forced to 
sleep in the streets, in open fields, in empty stables. Not even the 
bare necessities of life could be had. But within* twenty-four hours 
JDC officials in Warsaw organized a relief corps and rushed truckloads 
of food, clothing, medical supplies, doctors, and nurses to Zbaszyn 
and the few other receiving villages. First-aid stations and kitchens 
appeared in a matter of hours. Stables were turned into barracks. For 
the time at least lives were saved and hope reborn.”^ Herbert Agar 
has given graphic and moving accounts of other rescues involving 
even greater effort, stamina, and resourcefulness on the part of the 
rescuers. 

In 1938 in the interest of greater efficiency in meeting in some 
part the rising refugee problem the National Coordinating Commit- 
tee was set up as the operating agency to care for the most pressing 
needs of those who had been able to flee. Between 1935 and the 
organization of the new committee three years later,'Some $2,000,000 
had been raised for refugee needs by the several Jewish voluntary 
agencies in America. In 1939 the National Refugee Service spent 
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over $2,000,000, in 1940 almost $3,500,000, for the monthly support 
of refugees— in numbers varying between 5,000 and 9,000— for help 
in finding jobs for those able to work, providing legal aid, and for 
fighting the efforts of power groups determined to cut off all immigra- 
tion.““ 

The National Refugee Service was not the only example of coop- 
eration in the sustained emergency. In 1939 a new effort in joining 
forces in fund raising was made. The result was the United Je'vish 
Appeal for Refugees and Overseas Needs. It was supported by the 
JDC, the United Palestine Appeal, and the National Coordinating 
Committee and the National Refugee Service.” What had been done 
in the 1930’s was now, with the whole world at war, to be over- 
shadowed by new needs and efforts. 


The main burden of the relief of Jews in Central Europe was 
naturally shouldered by Jewish organizations. Biff gen 1 es a so en 
a hand. In addition to the help given by the Christian Fund for 
Jewish Relief, the Quakers took an increasingly import^! part in the 
crisis. It may be recalled that as an aftermath of the Quakers relief 
activities in Europe following the First World Wa^ die American 
Friends Service Committee (with the help of British Friends) con- 
tinued to operate four Centers in Europe-in Geneva, Berlin Pans 
and Vienna. Staffed by American and local Friends the Cente s 
carried on youth programs and organized conferences to help recon 
die the peoples of Europe in peaceful ^operation In 1933 he 
Centers began to expand their programs. The one m Pans supported 
Entr’aide, a mutual self-help organization initiated *" *952 by Frw c 
Friends. A kindergarten and club room were opened to help Geimai 

refugees; fuel and food were provided ^ 1 hi^ck^ 

Germany who had been herded into cold, “ufurmslied baimcU 

made available by the Freneli govcmmciff. By 1934 

•• CiuibcrB. Repert la Amcncan Jeductioil of ciixniia. tlie 
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Ouakeis helped over 8,000 families unUl thdr plight became hopeless 

h the general holocaust beginning in 1939.'“ Vnnwn 

Three Friends, of whom Rufus M. Jones xvas the best known, 
decided to brave all odds by going to Berlin to seek 
investigating the suffering of the Jews and arranging for all r 

lief. As foreseen, all doors in the German capital were closed, and 
mission seemed doomed to fail. After much persistence, the gro^P 
last managed to break the barriers sufficiently to talk with two c i 
officers at Gestapo headquarters. Tire hard-faced, iron-natured men 
were sufficiently touched by tlie recital of what Friends had done tor 
Germany after the First World War to secure from the high chiet, 
nicknamed “the hangman,’* a verbal promise to permit the desire 
investigation and relief efforts. Of course the promise was not kep . 
But for a time the Berlin Center enjoyed more freedom in getting 
relief to Jewish families and in facilitating emigration arrange 
ments.“‘ 

To the refugees who flooded into the Centers in Berlin, Vienna, 
and Paris and to similar ones set up in Amsterdam, Copenhapn, 
and Frankfurt, advice and such help as resources permitted were given 
by augmented staffs that included social workers and migration 
perts. Tlie AFSC Centers cooperated with Jewish agencies, but took 
special responsibility for those refugees who did not fall logically 
within the scope of other agencies, Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant. 
In the United States, the AFSC located the necessary individuals 
to provide affidavits and passage for refugees, welcomed newcomers 
at hostels in Nyak, Bryn Mawr, West Branch, Iowa, and Havana. 
These offered instruction in English or Spanish and training in crafts 
and agriculture in preparation for re-migration.^°* 


Before the world plunged into war in 1939, a dress rehearsal had 
been taking place in Spain. In that tragic civil war the Friends were 
to play an even larger part than, up to that time, they had taken in 
the first act of Hitler’s war against the Jewish community. What was 
done in Spain and in the expanding refugee problem provides a 
significant case history in the story of American philanthropy over- 
seas. 
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While tension was rising and refugee problems in Central Europe 
were becoming more acute, Spain burst into flames. The Civil War, 
begun in the summer of 1936 and dragging out for three bitter years, 
proved to be a testing ground for new techniques of war, this time 
of total war, with the forces of Italy and Germany intervening on 
one side and the Soviet Union on the other.' It also tested world 
philanthropy both in traditional and in new ways, for the situation 
in the Iberian Peninsula projected ideological conflict into Western 
Europe and America in an even sharper way than Hitlerism had yet 
done. American overseas philanthropy reached into the turmoil m 
vast proportions, and this despite the demands of a continuing de- 
pression. In bringing aid to Spain, American relief efforts were tom 
in acrimonious conflict beyond precedent. 

Moreover, as never before, what was done to relieve distress 
meshed with national policy and in so doing anticipated tlie character 
of overseas relief in the decades ahead. The story further involved a 
resumption of the use of public agricultural surpluses, initiated in 
the First World War, and in so doing rebuilt a policy which \ras to 
become a major characteristic of relief efforts in the years that fol- 
lowed the second global conflict. . . i- 

Tlie problem of carrying through relief in Spam itself was compli- 
cated by the fact that even before the Civil War no country in West- 
ern Europe lived on so low a nutritional standard. In no countiy- were 
the obstacles to transportation so difficult, obstacles comp hca ed 
during the Civil War by the constantly shifting lines of battle, the 

'nie mon icevnt accoanl b Hush Thomas. Th. Sl^nUI. CM Wc, (.Nw Vo.k: 
Haipcr. 1961). 
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censorship on both sides, and the effectiveness of *= ° 

Loyalist ports by Franco’s fleet and air force, augmented by Musso 
lini and Hitler. Nor were social services in Spam organized as we 
elsewhere. Despite all these handicaps, the Spaniards tliemse ye 
were by no means indifferent to the hunger and misery which cm 
conflict bred. In Franco Spain the Red Cross and the Auxiho Social, 
organized by Germans on the pattern of the Winter Relief, enlisted 
devoted men and women; and Republican Spain consolidated vol- 
untary agencies into an official relief agency. But Spanish resources 
were inadequate to meet in more than small part the suffering, mn 
ger, homelessness, and sickness of civilians and combatants. If suffer 
ing was to be relieved in any appreciable way, outside aid was im- 
perative. 

When Sylvester Jones, a former missionary in Cuba and a Chicago 
businessman, went to Spain early in 1937 to report to the American 
Friends Service Committee the actualities of the situation, he found 
the country stretched upon a cross, tom by tbe passions of civil \var 
and class hatred. At least 1 50,000 refugee children in Loyalist temtory 
and some 30,000 war orphans within the Nationalist lines were des- 
perately in need of food, clothing, and medical help. “Shall we send 
food to these undernourished orphans and refugee children and 
mothers who stretch out their hands in hunger to us?” he wrote in 
his journal. “Shall we mediate a love that will reach those who suffer 
in the dark shadows of this modem crucifixion?” * 

A year later some 3,000,000 refugees posed insuperable problems 
for the Loyalists. The number in Franco Spain remained approxi- 
mately go, 000.® Toward the end of the struggle, in the spring of 
i939i the Loyalists were faced wifli the desperate needs of some 

*SyKester jones, “Tluough Loyalist and Insurgent Spam, December 1936-January 
1937, m Mary Hone Jones, Swords info Ploughs/iarcs: An Account of the American 
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7,000,000 civilians, refugees, and those still living on near-starvation 
rations in their own homes/ By 1939 the government-provided ration 
in Barcelona had been reduced to seven ounces of beans, rice, or 
lentils. The refugees were existing, when they existed at all, on 800 
calories a day, barely enough to sustain an inert near-life for no longer 
than eight weeks. Little wonder that infant mortality in Valencia 
multiplied twelvefold by the spring of i 939 -^ The need for clothing 
and shelter and for medical care for old and young alike can hardly 
be exaggerated. In all, the struggle took a million lives. 

It was natural for Spain’s neighbors to respond first to the cry for 
aid. The International Red Cross offered medical services and help 
in the exchange of prisoners and search for lost persons. Swiss Aid 
and Service Civil International were on the ground in the early stages 
of the conflict to do yeoman's service. In England the Medical Aid 
Committee, a pro-Loyalist agency, and the pro-National Committee 
of Cardinal Hinsley, got under way in the early months of the strug- 
gle. In cooperation with Save the Children Fund (the British branch 
of the Save the Children International Union) the Friends Service 
Council of London launched a small child-feeding program in Barce- 
lona on Christmas Day, 1936- Iri the following year the initiative of 
British Quakers resulted in the organization of the International 
Commission for the Assistance of Spanish Child Refugees, one- 
third of whose officials and relief workers were Friends. Ably led y 
its president. Judge Michael Hansson, a distinguished Norrve^an 
jurist, the Commission played a major part in its special field of re- 
lief. Twenty-four governments and a great number of voluntary or- 
ganizations and individuals in many countries, including the United 
States, supported its efficiently managed and greatly needed pro- 
gram.' 

Tlie American response to Spain’s holocaust must, in the first 
place, be understood in the context of the help given by all these 
national and international agencies. But it must also be understood 
in relation to the American commitment to tlic maintenance of a 

• Jolm V.n Colder Forbes. Reeenl Rel/e/ Prosromr of Ih. AmcAcn Friend, in Spnin 
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strict neutrality lest the country become involved in war.’ Th® ^ 
called neutrality legislation, first enacted at ^ 7 ^! 

attack on Ethiopia, was extended m i937 W the 
Reynolds resolution. This forbade loans and the export of war in 
terial to a country engaged in civil war and a'lthonzcd the Er^i 
dent to control relief to such a nation.* Most left-wing and 
many liberal groups opposed the embargo. In 
criminated against the Loyalists, whose ports were blockaded by the 
Nationalists, and, in effect, thus aided the Nationalists, whom Mu - 
solini and Hitler were supporting witli arms and military perspnn 
in death grip with democracy.* But the State Department, deter- 
mined to maintain American neutrality, instructed its officers abroa ^ 
not to contribute to the Spanish Red Cross and further rejected re 
quests for the allocation of American Red Cross funds to counterpar 
agencies in Spain.^* Secretary of State Hull, rightly convinced t la 
some of the voluntary medical units were essentially partisan rat ^ 
than humanitarian in purpose, refused to have passports issued to t e 
American personnel of such units.*' 

Under pressure from liberal groups and at the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself “ this restriction was relaxed for doctors, 
nurses, and necessary attendants engaged in “bona fide medical an 
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relief missions." ” Executive orders designed to implement neutral- 
ity legislation did, however, require voluntary overseas relief agen- 
cies, except for the Red Cross, to register with the State Department 
and each month to report receipts and expenditures.’* Under this 
provision twenty-six agencies did register despite Hull’s hope that all 
aid might be channeled through the Red Cross and the American 
Friends Service Committee, in whose nonpartisanship he had con- 
fidence. The agencies represented almost every shade of political 
opinion from right to left. Thus was begun an official supervision of 
voluntary giving for overseas relief which was to become a continuing 
aspect of American policy. Later, when conflicts between the agencies 
became unusually bitter, when it seemed as if contributions might 
fall off, and when there was some fear that neutrality might be 
endangered, the President encouraged the organization of a Com- 
mittee for Impartial Relief in Spain. This tried to raise funds for an 
impartial grain distribution program under the auspices of the Red 

Cross and Quakers.’* , , , , . 

The Loyalists, representing Spanish democratic and left-wing 
groups, aroused the strongly antifascist sympathies of Anierican 
labor unions, liberals, socialists, and communists. Orpmzed into 
seven main groups, some with numerous affiliates, and into an even 
larger number of smaller agencies, American liberal and radical aid 
to Loyalist Spain represented over 8o per cent of all partisan-oriented 
American contributions in cash, kind, and medical equipment sent 
to Spain.’* 


The first group to respond to Loyalist needs was organized labor 
which made its contributions through the International Federation 
of Trade Unions.” Two weeks after the outbreak of the conflict, 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union raised $5,ooo and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America a like amount. With- 
in a month after David Dubinsky of the ILGWU opened a cam- 
paign to raise among trade unions a $100,000 fund for Spam, half 
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the amount was in hand. Labor’s Red Cross, as the Dubinsky move- 
ment became, sent $130,000 to the needy workers in Loyalist 

Overshadowing Labor’s Red Cross and its successor,^ the 
Union Relief for Spain, was the North American Committee to AiO 
Spanish Democracy. This was by far the most important of the pro- 
Loyalist fund-raising agencies. Headed by Bishop Francis J. Me ^ on 
nell, a prominent Methodist liberal, the North American Committee 
enjoyed the support of some sixty local chapters and of at least 
fifteen affiliated groups. These included the League for Industrial 
Democracy and the Socialist Patty, the American Student Union, the 
American League Against War and Fascism, a common front organi 
zation in which the Communists played an important if not a leading 
role, and the Communist patty and its organ. The Daily Worker- 
Early in 1938 the North American Committee joined in a union with 
the Medical Bureau to Aid Spanish Democracy.®® The latter organi- 
zation had been formed shortly after the outbreak of the Civil Wa^ 
with the support of Dr, Walter B. Cannon of the Harvard Medical 
School and other nationally known medical leaders. It was a pioneer 
in getting a medical unit off to Spain early in 1957 and it sent three 
additional ones before summer.®* By midsummer the Bureau had 
sent eighteen ambulances and ninety-nine surgeons, nurses, and 
drivers, and had established six hospitals at a cost of $118,000. To- 
gether, the North American Committee and the Medical Bureau to 
Aid Spanish Democracy contributed, in cash and kind, aid totaling 
over $800,000.“ 

Many other organizations also contributed to the Loyalist cause. 
Among them were the committees to aid Americans wounded m 
fighting for the Loyalists, whose sponsorship included such prominent 
figures as Edgar Mowrer, Ernest Hemingway, and Louis Bromfield.'* 
The American Society for Technical Aid to Spain, sponsored by 
Van Wyck Brooks, Lewis Muraford, Malcolm Cowley and other 
well-known writers added its bit.®* Of special interest was the Foster 
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Parents Plan for Cliildtcn in Spain, a brancli of an organization 
formed in England in rr;}". ’Pile American agency enlisted the sup- 
port of President Roosnelt's wife and mother, of Helen Keller, Louis 
Untermeyer, Helen Hayes. Paul Douglas, Rockwell Kent, Katherine 
Lewis, the daughter of the CIO leader, aitd I Icrbcrt 1 loover. By the 
end of 1939 the Plan was caring for i,zoo children in France and 
England. It was the only agency born of sympathy for distressed 
Spaniards that survived the Civil War. As the Foster Pareirts Plan 
it has, in our own time, maintained a home for children in Belgitrin 
and cared for some j;.ooo children in many parts of the world.’ 
In terms of actual contributions none of these orgamzations cou d, 
however, be compared with the larger American .igeiKics like the 
North American Committee and the Spanish Societies Confederated 
to Aid Spain. 'Hiis latter organization, composed of fmtcrnal groups 
of Spanish Americans, contributed $289,000. A similar group, the 
Comite Popular Dcmocratico de Socorro a Espagna, raised S133.' 

°°In virtually all pro-Loyalist groups the dedication and emotional 
commitment exceeded the public response to ^ .1, .j 

Tliis was evident in the contributions in kind that fil ed thousands of 
receptacles placed at strategic street comers no on y 
butL many other cities. It was also evident in the endless eol e 1^ 
of nickels and dimes in tin cups held out a theaters and at faeto^ 
gates Documentary films featuring Nationalist atrocities and Loyal- 
saies. ijueumemaiy Hollywood stars and society leaders, 

1st heroism, fiestas given Jot Ho y well-publicized 

theauetioningof workso arta 

books by well-known authors, m j i c„,:n Fn- 

cals all Lined swell the funds for the needy of Loyalist Spam. En 
rais, an lieipeo swe jj^ners at which distinguished 

thusiastic supporter ^ ,e at firsthand reported on the 

figures who had obse^ed ft 

took in $9,000 from the the ftont.” Now 

Malraux, who had ] expressed itself in ways only 

and then enthusiasm tor 
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indirectly connected with fund raising: a woman, walking a New 
York Loyalist picket line, attacked the pro-Franco editor of the Jesuit 
weekly, America, with an iron cane as he entered a hotel! 

Pro-Franco groups commonly charged supporters of the Loyalist 
cause with being Communists, fellow travelers, or, at best, dupes ot 
Moscow/® It is true that Communists were active in many pro-Loy- 
alist agencies, particularly in the North American Committee and 
its affiliates. It is also true that leading Communists openly gloned 
in the contributions the Party made to the Loyalist cause. Nor can it 
be denied that such prominent figures in the pro-Loyalist agencies 
as Dr. Harry Ward and, to a lesser degree, Bishop Francis McCon- 
nell and Bishop Robert Paddock, had worked for causes also sup- 
ported by Communists. But the witnesses at the hearings of the 
Dies Committee on Un-American Activities who indicted these lead- 
ers and often accused the whole pro-Loyalist movement of being 
Communist-dominated hardly proved their case.*® In view of the 
well-known opposition to Communism of such pro-Loyalist sup- 
porters as Albert Einstein, Eleanor Roosevelt, and John Dewey, to 
name but three, the effort to smear everyone associated with Loyalist 
relief work as Communists or fellow travelers reflected the emotional 
tension and bitterness of the competing ideologies and an inability 
to make distinctions.*^ 


The champions of Nationalist or Insurgent Spain were less nu- 
merous, in general less prominent, and less successful in fund raising, 
though not less articulate, than Loyalist sympathizers. Those com- 
mitted to Franco's cause included the small group of American 
Fascists. Also included were Americans who saw in Franco the best 
means of checking the spread of Socialism and Communism. But 
the most influential component was the Catholic hierarchy. It fol- 
lowed the Pope in deploring the antidericalism of the Loyalists and 
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in holding that only a Franco victory could restore the Church in 
Spain to its traditional influence and power.” 

Tire fund-raising agencies for relief of Franco Spain included that 
initiated by the Brooklyn Tablet, which the Commonweal sup- 
ported; the American Spanish Relief Fund, sponsored by the Jesuit 
organ, America, and, in terms of funds raised, the most successful 
of the pro-Nationalist committees; the Spanish Nationalist Relief 
Committee, which enjoyed the blessing of Cardinal O Connell and 
Cardinal Dougherty; and the National Spanish Relief Assoeiation, 
identified with the New York e.\porter, Emilio Gonzalez, '^e most 
spectacular event in the pro-Franco fund-raising campaigns was 
launched by a fifth group, the American Committee for Spanish 
Relief, which organized a pageant held at Madison Square Garden in 
May, 1937. The Committee professed to include all creeds and to 
distribute relief without reference to political affiliations: but the 
fact that it planned to channel its contributions through the Bishop 
of Toledo, in Franco territory, meant that it was actually partisan 
in character. On this score, a prominent figure in the theatrical 
world, Walter Hampden, who had agreed to take part in the pag- 
eant, withdrew. Fifteen thousand people attended the show, but 
$25,793 of the $30,753 collected was used for administration and 

publicity. No money ever reached Spain! ” 

The total of cash and kind collected by the pro-Franco relief 
agencies added up to only $200,000, in contrast with the $1,600,000 
contributed to the Loyalist groups. The poor showing can be at- 
tributed in part to the fact that the Nationalist agencies relied 
chiefly on the Church’s established mechanisms for collecting money, 
agencies already burdened with commitments to Catholic chanties. 

It also appears, however, that there was truth in the frequent com- 
plaints of the hierarchy and of the Catholic press that the laity was 
not responding in sufficient numbere or with proper generosity to 
the Nationalist relief agencies. It is impossible to say how many 
Catholic laymen were merely indifferent, or how many shared the 
neutral position of Dorothy Day’s Catholic Worker and, after the 
summer of 1937, of the Commonweal. What is s.gnifi^nt is that a 
few well-known Catholic laymen, including Westbrook Pegler and 

“N™ York Times. si. 23, .9371 Slecic, “American Catholic Reaction to the 
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Kathleen Noiiis, expressed pro-Loyalist sympathies, as ^ 

union leaders.” Also relevant was the poll of Catholics ta 
December, 1938, well toward the end of the Civil War Adoring t 
tire report, 42 per cent of the Catholics sampled professed Loyahs 
sympathies.” 


Opportunities for giving through nonpartisan agencies to both ^y- 
alist and Nationalist sufferers included, of course, those provi e y 
the American Red Cross. Deeply concerned over the failure to mi 
its million-dollar goal for the needs of China, convinced that puDiic 
apathy for overseas needs argued against a special drive for , 

fearful of jeopardizing its neutral status, the Red Cross deci e 
against making a special drive. It did, however, accept soniewha 
less than $5,000 in voluntary contributions earmarked for Spam an 
it sent $aoo,ooo from its own assets to the International Red Cross 
to be allocated equally to Red Cross organizations in the two ° 
Spain. And the American Red Cross gave substantial help to a chil j 
feeding program which it encouraged the Friends to undertake. 
In addition to the American Red Cross, several other neutral agencies 
solicited funds or gave support. The Spanish Child Welfare Associa- 
tion raised $46,000 of which $28,000 was spent for relief in Spaii^ 
and the Committee for Impartial Civilian Relief for Spain, organized 
late in 1938 at the request of President Roosevelt, collected $4°»' 
000.“^ Tire Mennonite Relief Committee and Brethren Board of 
Christian Education pitched in with volunteer workers. Other non- 
partisan organizations donated funds for relief work in Spain. 


None of the nonpolitical groups, however, approached the relief 
record of the Quakers. When the first call for help came, the Ameri- 
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can Friends Service Committee hesitated to embark on a venture 
that miglit well overtax its resources, already strained by the demands 
of refugees from the Nazis and by eommitments to see through 
reconstruction projects in distressed areas of the United States. Be- 
sides, a bitter civil war posed complex and difficult problems for an 
agency dedicated to complete nonpartisanship and to giving food 
and medical aid as a religious expression of faith in nonviolence and 
of the transcending power of the love of mankind. The report of a 
representative sent late in 1936 t" find fi°"' 8'^““ 
and whether both parties would welcome the Quakers and work with- 
out partisanship, convinced the American Friends Semce Committee 
that it must send a mission to Spain to help the British Friends Serv- 


ice Council.” . , ,, , , 

To that end the AFSC invited the cooperation of the Mennonites 
and the Brethren, both of whom responded. It seemed best m view of 
the participation of these traditional peace churches and of other 
religious groups, including the Federal Council of Churches and he 
American Unitarian Association, to set up within the frame of the 
AFSC the Spain Committee. Through personal solicitations and the 
use of many mailing lists the Committee collected $140,000. Had it 
been willing to accept contributions from the Young Communists 
the sum would have been much larger. But it was clear that a good 
part of the money the Communists raised for Spam went for pur- 
poses other than the relief of the Spanish needy. With hrnited 
resources, the Spain Committee of the AFSC restricted its operations 
to providing supplementary feeding for children and, when possible, 
for mothers, and to medical services. It sent to Spam twenty-seven 
workers. Friends, Brethren, Mennonites and others. These men and 
women risked their lives in the voluntary service they rendered. 
Sympathizing personally as many of them did with the Loplists, 
they found themselves put to it to maintain the self-disciphne re- 
quired in carrying through a strictly nonpartisan mission of love. 
Criticism of the AFSC at home did not make the task any easier. 
“We would be attacked at one time,” wrote Clarence Pickett, be- 
cause our relief was going entirely to children on the Republican 
side of the line; a few weeks later, however, liberals would be attack- 
ing us because we insisted on feeding children in what had come 
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to be Franco territory. We miglit be feeding the very same chil- 

Tlie AFSC worked in Spain very closely with the British 
with Swiss Aid, the Service Civil International and, especially, witn 
the International Commission for the Assistance of Child Retugea 
in Spain. Established in late 1937 through the initiative of British 
Quakers, this agency received cash and kind from individuals an 
voluntary organizations in many countries and from twenty-four gov 
ernments. The AFSC took food, clothing, and medical supplies 
from this agency, as did the British Friends, for distribution in hot i 
Loyalist and Nationalist Spain (the larger share of the work was 
done in the former because its shifting boundaries contained at any 
one time the greater number of refugees). Before the war was over, 
the AFSC took responsibility for maintaining three children s hos- 
pitals— in Murcia, Alicante, and Almeria— originally established by 
British Friends. It also supported milk clinics, children's colonies, 
public dining rooms for refugee children, and distribution of clothing 
and supplementary rations for mothers and old people. At the height 
of the program, the AFSC fed some 350,000 persons, chiefly children, 
with one meal a day.*^ 

This record was made possible by a policy announced by the State 
Department on September 17, 1938.** The Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation was authorized to sell government-owned wheat 
at a token figure to the AFSC and to give it to the American Red 
Cross which in turn was to mill the wheat into flour and transport 
it to American seaports. Ocean freight to French harbors was prO' 
vided by the United States Maritime Commission. In some instances 
the Loyalist and Nationalist governments provided transportation 
from the French ports to their respective territories, in other cases, 
the Quakers trucked the wheat and flour overland. American and 
British Friends chiefly supervised the distribution. Tire American 
government s contribution was valued at approximately 
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a sum roughly equalled by the cash grants of the British govern- 
ment to the International Commission. Brazil, at the suggestion of 
the State Department, donated 1,3:0,000 pounds of coffee; Belgium 
gave £10,000 worth of food; the Swedish and Norwegian govern- 
ments gave £80,000 and £20,000 respectively; and twenty other gov- 
ernments gave smaller amounts. Thus the feeding of Spain s hungry 
and starving children became an international partnership of govern- 
ments and of voluntary associations, among which the Friends played 
a leading role.“ 


The government’s subsidy of surplus wheat did not escape criti- 
cism. America, the Jesuit weekly, declared that the operation was not 
truly neutral since the bulk of the wheat went to Loyalist Spain and 
since, in any case. Franco Spain did not need wheat. The truth of 
the matter was that Loyalist Spain contained by far the ^eater con- 
centration of needy refugees. After the fall of Madrid and the 
collapse of the Loyalist regime in March, i939> American Catholiw 
raised $32,000 to load 250,000 bushels of wheat on a ship which 
sailed from Baltimore for Spain.” 

Tangled problems arose again and again in connection with getting 
American contributions to Spain, whether in the forin of governrnent 
wheat and flour, or condensed milk, chocolate, and other food, or 
clothing and medical supplies, and whether these supplies were sent 
in the three ships Loyalist agencies chartered or as cargo on regular 
freighters. The background of the problems was m part the bitter 
ideological and emotional conflicts between the several American 
competing charities concerned with Spanish relief. But the trouble 
also stemmed from the charges and countercharges of each side that 
the other was guilty of violating or condoning the violation of Ameri- 
can neutrality regulations. Pro-Nationalists bitterly resented the pres- 
ence in Loyalist Spain of some 4,000 young American volunteers en- 
listed in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Notwithstanding the neutrality legislation military equipment 
and munitions from America reached both sides through Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, England, and France.” At least one relief ship 
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chattered by the American Loyalists carried, in addition to food, 
clothing and shoes, airplanes and airplane parts loaded m Mexico. 

It never reached Loyalist Spain: in one account it was sunk by a 
Franco cruiser, in another, captured and taken to a Nationalist pot . 
American pro-Franco organs charged Uiat the Medical Bureau an 
North American Committee deliberately tried to goad the National- 
ists into attacking a third relief ship in order to involve the United 
States in the Civil War on the Loyalist side and, if the plan failed, 
to sink the ship and charge the act to Nationalist fury. The charge 
was quickly denied as a pro-Franco lie, and the ship arrived safely. 

In such a context it is somewhat easier to understand the charges 
launched against the Nationalist attitudes toward American relie 
as the pro-Loyalist United States Ambassador, Claude Bowers, re- 
ported them. Franco oEcials, according to Bowers, denied at the 
very time that American relief was saving the lives of children and 
mothers in Nationalist as well as in Loyalist Spain, that America 
had sent any food or clothing into Franco territory\ A Quaker agent 
informed Bowers that flour sent to the Rebel Nationalists was left 
unloaded for a month while children starved and that, finally, Franco 
officials announced that the great part of it was to be used for the 
armed forces. According to the report, these officials backtracked 
only when the Quakers threatened to refuse to have any of the food 
unloaded unless all of it went for civilian relief.*^ Whether this 
particular incident happened or not, it is certainly true that difficulties 
of working with the Nationalists confirmed some Friends in their 
pro-Loyalist feeling. On the other hand, there is evidence that many 
officials in the Nationalist Auxilio Social and the Spanish Red Cross 
often proved cooperative in working with the Friends and the Inter- 
national Commission. 

Tlie fall of Barcelona to Franco late in January, 1939, heralded the 
end of die Spanish Republic. Two months later Madrid and Valencia 
surrendered. The Loyalist cause collapsed despite unparalleled cour- 
age and heroism. The International Commission and the AFSC had 
large supplies in what was now Nationalist Spain, To insure that these 
c used only for the relief of suffering and administered in a non- 
partisan w-ay, the AFSC representative, Howard Kershner, needed in 
Ins negotiations with the Franco government all the hard-headed and 
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determined Quaker business spirit he had in such abundance. Given 
Spanish red tape, procrastination, and the heady sense of victory 
along with the chaos and confusion inevitable after so long and 
destructive a civil war, the wonder was that he succeeded in inducing 
the Franco government to promise to observe the stipulations he 


made. 

But as had so often proved true, it was one thing to effect an 
agreement with Spaniards, another thing to hold them to its imple- 
mentation. Local authorities sometimes moved without authoriza- 
tion from the central government. This happened when the military 
in Barcelona confiscated supplies of the AFSC and International 
Commission. Under pressure, restitution was made. And Nationalist 
authorities, despite the necessity of reversing an early insistence that 
Spain did.not need outside aid, accepted, however reluctantly, the 
help that the AFSC and the International Commission were still 
able and willing to give on condition that inspection of the Spanish 
agencies of administration be guaranteed.*' 

A good many of the thirty-one relief workers under Kershner’s 
direction left Spain, some because of other commitments, some be- 
cause, having a deep though concealed commitment to the Loyalist 
cause, they doubted the possibility of continuing nonpartisan relief 
in Nationalist Spain. On his return from Spain, Alfred Cope, m an 
interview with a New York Herald Tribune representative, related 
the incident of the Nationalist seizure of relief supplies and, though 
cautious, expressed doubts of the possibility of continuing a fair 
distribution in the new regime.*' The interview was given inter- 
national publicity. American donors expressed an unwillingness to 
continue giving; European donors were incensed at the implication 
that the supplies had been American gifts when for the most part 
they represented European contributions; and the Franco govern- 
ment ivas so bitterly indignant at what it regarded as misrepresenta- 
tion, that it looked as if all foreign relief work was at an end. Kersh- 
ner, deeply embarrassed, issued a-countcrstatcmcnt. Tlie AFSC, 
equally embarrassed at the adverse publicity, instructed its overseas 
staff henceforth to make no statements for the press wathout first 
clearing with the Philadelphia office.” 
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Relief work, including the use of mobile ambulances supplied froin 
America and staffed with Spanish doctors and nurses, continued until 
the last months of 1939. In view of the fact that tliere were 
often no precedents for meeting completely new situations, and m 
consideration of the innumerable difficulties, the record was a re- 
markable one. At least 350,000 children were kept alive and thou- 
sands of adults were enabled to exist. In the course of carrying 
through the program, the difficult problem of deciding who was to 
receive the never sufficient food was met by systematically weighing 
children, keeping records and giving to those in the greatest need. In 
all future relief work, this procedure became standard practice. It 
of course, impossible to say to what extent the Friends succeeded m 
getting through to survivors~and to those who did not survive— the 
message that relief was given, not merely to keep human beings alive, 
but as an evidence of the even greater gift of love.“ 

Before considering what the Friends and the International Coni' 
mission did in aiding refugees once the Civil War was over, the total 
American relief effort may well be summed up. American voluntary 
and government contributions together amounted to approximately 
$3,000,000. This was used in large part to keep alive the hungry* 
the sick, the ill-clad, the homeless— well over 7,000,000 people. Of this 
sum, $1,600,000 represented pro-Loyalist contributions, $200,000 
those of pro-Nationalists. Tlie rest came to nonpartisan agencies from 
individual gifts and from government allocation of surplus wheat, as 
well as from the Red Cross. Inadequate information makes it impos- 
sible to offer meaningful comparisons between American and non- 
Ameiican contributions. When differences in population and wealth 
are taken into account it is clear that the aid, official and nonofficial* 
given by Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland and other 
countries compared favorably with that from the United States. In 
relation to what Americans were giving for all overseas philanthropy 
in t^ years 1936-1939—3 total of $141,800,000 — the $3,000,000 chan- 
neled to Spain represented a tiny fraction." 


Tlic fall of Madrid and Valencia at the end of March, 1939, did not 
cn c su cring bom of the struggle. Tire example of the Siun/iope, 
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a British registered vessel, is only a tragic symbol of the prolonged 
pain of the defeated. Two days before Franco’s troops marched into 
Valencia, 2,300 desperate Loyalists crowded into the small ship and 
demanded that the captain head for Oran in French Africa. There 
was no room on the Stanhope for any one of the 2,300 to lie down, 
and barely enough for a few to sit down at a given time. Sanitary 
conditions quiclcly became unspeakable. In the torrid heat of Oran 
harbor the men, hungry, thirsty, exhausted, waited aboard ship 
for six days: the Freneh authorities refused permission to land, 
British authorities refused permission to take the wretched human 
cargo to a British port. Howard Kershner promised on behalf of the 
International Commission that if the French would give temporary 
right to stay in Oran, the Commission would fumigate and re- 
clothe the-men and care for them until a haven could be found in 
Latin America and the survivors transported at British expense to 
the new world. The French reluctantly agreed. But before arrange- 
ments could be made for the new venture the approaching Second 
World War put so great a premium on ships that nothing could be 
done. For the men who could not somehow make a place for them- 
selves in the big world, there was no future.'^ 

Before this tragic episode, hundreds of thousands of Loyalists 
sought refuge in France itself for it was clear that the Republic must 
fall and that Franco’s vengeance might know no bounds. Some went 
by boat. Most braved the formidable Pyrenees in the chill of a late 
winter and early spring. The American Friends Service Committee 
hastily set up canteens on the routes the refugees must take and 
thereby provided some sustenance to the weary, hungry, numbed, 
and hopeless travelers. With a generosity unprecedented m the his- 
tory of modern governments, France accepted the uninvited guests- 
a half-million of them. It went further and provided, m some 2,000 
camps, shelter, blankets, and minimum rations. For the time, none 
dared return to Spain in view of the reports of wholesale axecuti^s, 
of torture and imprisonment, of fellow Loyalists still m Spam. 'Hie 
Friends and the International Commission supplied supplementary 
nourishment for 8,000 of Uie neediest adults and for 8,000 children. 
Under the direction of Kershner and Ins wife, the Fnends and the 
Commission established or took responsibility ora score of children s 
camps, the best known of which was named Pa.x. In these camps 

‘•Kenimer, QtiaUr Sm*« in MoJtm War. Ty Si. 
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te children received not only physical care brrt encourage-entJ° 
become self-reliant, and, most important of all, 

ing. The response exceeded all hope: soon the childr f ^;ng 

ing themselves in painting, in singing, in dancing, and “ P"™™ J 
needed tasks in the colonies. Some hnally went back to P ' , j 
fitted into the French agricnltural economy. A few , 

ships from French universities and took places of importance 

life of their adopted land. i, snme 

When the Second World Wat broke out m September, 1939, som 
200,000 adult refugees were still in French camps. With a i"“\‘°" 
her own people evacuated from their homes, France found it dimcu 
to care for tlie' Spanish refugees as well. The Quakers, „„ 

International Commission, then headed by the director or the A 7 
Howard Kershner, took over the major burden of caring for the re 
gees in the camps of southern France. At first the Commission sup 
plied milk, blankets, medication, and orthopedic materials for needy 
refugees and wounded soldiers. It took over more and more 0 ^ 
children’s colonies. Materials were supplied for sewing, tailoring, 
cobbling, and carpentry. At the camp in Montauban, ampu ees 
taught themselves to make artificial legs and arms. The Commission 
supplied them with material for making additional ones to be use , 
ironically, for the new legless and armless victims of the Secon 
World War. In June, 1940, when France concluded a separate armis 
tice with tlie victorious Germans, British Friends remained untiles 
United States and Vichy France broke oft diplomatic relations. The 
job was then turned over to Secours Quaker, a French group 0 
Friends. In 1943 it was learned that nine American Quaker repre- 
sentatives in southern France had been interned in Baden-Baden, 
Germany. 


Tlic failure of the western democracies, including the United 
States, to prevent the intervention of Hitler and Mussolini in the 
Spanish Civil War, and the fascist triumph in Spain, encouraged tli^ 
dictators to launch further agression. But it \ms not only in tins 
respect, nor in the fact that the Civil War provided opportunities for 
the totalitarian powers to test new implements and methods of de- 
struction, that the tragedy in Spain proved to be the curtain raiser to a 
global conflict exceeding man’s imagination. Tlic Spanish struggle 
showed lliat if many men arc insufficiently civilized to prevent mass 
murder and destruction, some arc civilized enough to join forces in 
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giving token relief to the victims of man’s inhumanity. In some cases 
that relief, as we have seen, stemmed from ideological motives. In 
other instances, the impelling force was pity and compassion. In 
some, it was based on the faith that man can even in the most bitter 
conflict of ideas and emotions transcend inhumanity through the 
lesson of love. The relief operations during the Spanish Civil War 
bore evidence of the yet existing richness in the human spirit which 
was able to give not only means for sustaining life but the hope that 
makes life so sustained endurable. 



XV 


The Years of Neutrahty 


The Woild War feared for so long at last burst out in Europe with 
the Gennan invasion and conquest of Poland in September, i939» 
followed by the Soviet attach on Finland in November. On the other 
side of the earth the Japanese war on China moved relentlessly 
ward. Whatever their personal sympathies, all but a small part of the 
American people strongly supported national neutrality. But a grea 
many, particularly those witlr ties of hinship and sentiment to one or 
another of the belligerents, felt the impulse to aid the suffering and 
the destitute. Never before had aid been given under such complex 
conditions as the ones now existing, and never before had it been so 
deeply enmeshed with the official policy of the nation. 

Between 1919 and 1939 Americans had given evidence of concern 
for the needs and plight of their fellows beyond the seas by contrib- 
uting through voluntary agencies a total of $1,270,100,000. In general, 
overseas gifts had declined between 1919 and 1935 and had then, in 
the next three years, sharply risen with the mounting crises in Central 
Europe and in the Far East.*^ Of the total $1,270,100,000, nonsec- 
tarian organizations gave $431,400,000 for educational, scientific and 
philanthropic purposes, largely to countries bordering the eastern 
Mediterranean and to China. The Protestant contribution, chiefly 
channeled to India, China, and Japan, with substantial gifts to Latin 
America and Africa, added up to $599,800,000. Catholic organiza- 

pidtenj and August MaBry, Balance of International Payments of 
the United Stales in 1939, U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign and Domestic 
^reau. Economic Series 8 (Washington: Govt. Printing OfSce, i940h 
70-7». Tlic Department ot Commerce has V.cpt records beginning with 1919 o*' 

^ annual oserseas expenditures of religious and philanthropic groups, believing that the 

' j amounts expCTdcd arc great enough to affect the balance of international payments. 

j . Kccotuca >n the totals of the reli^ous organizations arc funds spent to maintain mis- 
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tions sent, mainly to Europe and China, $89,600,000. American Jews, 
by far the smallest but for philanthropic purposes the best organized 
of the religious groups, were recorded as having contributed $149,- 
300,000, a large part of which had gone to Poland, Germany, and 
Palestine. 

Considering capacity to give and the needs in other lands, the 
record might have been more generous, but it gave assurance that in 
the new global conflict Americans would not turn a deaf ear. Tliis was 
the more certain in view of the considerable numbers of the popula- 
tion who were tied to belligerents by origin and sympathy and in view, 
further, of the receding depression as America moved from the New 
Deal to relative prosperity, a prosperity not without irony by reason 
of the stimulation which military expenditures provided. Moreover, 
within a year after the outbreak of the war in Europe, Protestants 
and Catholics took steps to coordinate fund raising within each of 
their camps. In 1939 the Catholics organized the Bishops War 
Emergency and Relief Committee. In the summer of 1940 the Federal 
Council of Churches organized a Committee on Foreign Relief Ap- 
peals and urged Christian citizens to contribute generously not only 
through the Red Cross but, especially to church affiliated overseas 
agencies. Organized labor likewise encouraged greater giving for over- 
seas purposes.* 

In many ways, the Russo-Finnish war of r939'^94® 'vas a separate 
chapter in the larger story. When Poland fell before Nazi violence, 
the Soviet Union demanded that Finland cede the Karelian Isthmus, 
twenty-five miles from Leningrad, as a means of strengthening Rus- 
sian borders against attack. The Finns refused to yield. Despite a 
non-aggression pact, Soviet forces struck at Finland on November 
30, 1939 by air, land, and sea. In the following spring the Finnish 
government had to accept harsh terms involving the loss of a tenth 
of its territory. American sympathy throughout was largely pro-Fin- 
nish. In part this sympathy rested on the remembrance that of all 
the nations indebted to the United States in the years after the First 
World War, Finland alone had made regular repayments. In part 
American sympathy reflected anti-Communist feeling which Soviet 
aggression against a small neighbor deepened. 

In response to Finland’s plight, Herbert Hoover sought to organize 

= N« York Time.. March .5, .941: Christian Century LVIII (March 5, r940. S-o 
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Imericans behind a full-scale relief effort In Washington fhere was 
a rumor to the effect that Hoover, after dechnmg 
Cross post in Finnish relief, had organized tl'<= /"’‘f >> 
for political reasons, but this was vigorously denied by 
President as "malicious.” According to Hoover, Finnish authorities 
inquired whether he and his colleagues might be willing to aid tl 
stricken country as they had done through the American 
ministration in 1918 and 1919. He turned to the Red Cross, whic 
had sent a representative to Helsinki on the outbreak of the \^r an 
had furnished medical supplies and clothing, to find that the bur en 
of general relief was beyond it.” Tliereupon Hoover appealed to the 
American press for support, with the result that 1,400 news^pers 
opened their columns for subscriptions. The Finnish Relief Fun , 
with local committees representing ethnic, religious, industrial, an 
labor groups organized on a state basis, hept overhead at a rninimum 
by depending largely on volunteers and by accepting special dona- 
tions for transport costs. (Tlie administrative expenses of the whole 
operation added up to only 5.7 per cent.)* Tire Fund, making it clear 
that gifts would be used only for civilian relief, kept aloof from a 
group headed by General John F. O’Ryan which was raising money 
for munitions. 

The donor base was broad. As on earlier occasions, the theater 
world responded with enthusiasm. One anonymous philanthropist 
bought out Washington’s Palace Theatre which was showing Gone 
with the Wind, resold the 2,357 seats at $3 to $10 each and turned 
over the resulting $13,000 to Herbert Hoover’s Finnish Relief Fund.® 
New York theaters put on special benefit performances. At a Holly- 
wood fete at the Hotel Roosevelt celebrities auctioned personal gifts 
from the great stars: a sarong belonging to Dorothy Lamour, a pair 
of evening gloves contributed by Carmen Miranda, an evening bag 
donated by Joan Crawford, a lock of hair from Lana Turner. Artists 
and cartoonists of national fame gave their handiwork for the cause. 
Hendrick Van Loon, Dr. Lin Yutang, Stephen Vincent Benet, Fannie 
Hurst, and others autographed books which Lowell Thomas sold to 

> NWvccfe XIV (Dec. 25, 2939), 12-13; S. J. Woolf, “Mr. Hoover Tackles An- 
0 her Relief Tob,' New York Times Magazine, Jan. 21, 1940. Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickcs noted m his diary on December 14, 1939, that Hoover was “making 
a play of marshalling relief for Finland”: The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes (3 voU-J 
New- Yoik- Simon and Schuster. 1953-1954), III 95 
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collectors."' In the fund-raising drive Hoover was photographed with 
Tallulah Bankhead, Babe Ruth, and such labor leaders as Matthew 
Woll and David Dubinsky.’ 

In one reckoning, labor’s contributions added up to $200,000, 
those of industry, $600,000.® Americans of Finnish background, 
divided among themselves on religious and political issues, joined in 
making very substantial donations. Not counting the $336,000 the 
American Red Cross spent for surgical dressings, anesthetics and refu- 
gee garments," the Finnish Relief Fund sent, in supplies and cash, a 
total of $3,500,000. This was more than half of the total amount 
contributed by all other countries.'" Since the great need of Finland 
could not be met by voluntary gifts. Congress appropriated a loan 
of $30,000,000 for nonmilitary relief, most of which was used to buy 
and ship lard, grain, dried fruit, peas, and soybeans, as well as trucks, 
tractors, factory machinery and parts, cotton, chemicals, and medical 
supplies." 

To administer the fund raised by the Hoover organization, the 
Finnish government created an official relief committee which worked 
with American representatives in helping 600,000 civilians through 
gifts of shoes, clothing, blankets, food, and medical supplies, through 
establishing children’s hospitals and clinics, and through family re- 
habilitation. Finnish appreciation was generous and widespread. 
Prime Minister Rusto Ryti wrote that “the American people, whom 
we have always admired as a nation of active realists, wished to show 
their sympathy in deeds. The collection, started under the leadership 
of President Floover, serves as a magnificent example of this desire to 
help us in a practical way.” Not did appreciation come only from 

«New York Times, Feb. 25, 1940. 

^ Life VJII (Feb. 19, 1940), 28-29. 

®Timc XXXV (March ii, 1940), 17. 

•Foster Rhea Dulles, The American Red Cross; A History (New York: Harper, 
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the Finnish side. An American supervisor 

us to whom the great privilege rvas given to work m 

Hoover Finnish Relief Fund, a very wonderful memory will ever 

main of a people endowed with the finest humaii traits. Hoove 

noted that “by helping a small country which had been attacked y 

a nation whose entire system is hateful to us, we are supp yi 

outlet for feelings which might well otherwise lead us into war. 

In the same vein, Commonweal urged the canalization of emotional 
tensions, built up by reports of Europe's ordeal, into such an e o 
of charity as the world had never yet seen, in order that emotions 
might be put to constructive use.*“ There was to be ample oppor 
nity for such canalization-including contributions to the Finns m a 
second war with Soviet Russia waged in 1941 and lasting until 1944- 


In the years between 1939 and i94i» n period of neutrality at time 
jeopardized by American support for the underdog, government SU' 
pervision of nonofficial aid to the needy in belligerent countries ^ e 
came established policy. In a sense, the policy began with the require- 
ment in the Spanish Civil War that relief agencies register witi 
the State Department. Now, on November 4, 1939* months 
after the Nazi violation of Poland and three weeks before the Russian 
invasion of Finland, Congress passed a Neutrality Act designed to 
insure the neutral position of the country by prohibiting specineo 
kinds of economic aid to nations the President might declare to be 
in a belligerent state.’® The Act permitted private measures to relieve 
suffering in these countries, but only under government regulation. 
At first, the regulation was nominal: the State Department in effect 
gave to every applicant the benefit of any doubt, waiting for trouble 
to start after the licensing. To a writer in Survey this seemed like 
locking the barn door after the horse was out.’^’ By early February? 
1940, no less than 362 agencies had registered under the terms of the 
Neutrality Act. This number did not include various unlisted organi- 
zations collecting funds for China and Finland— countries the Presi- 
dent had not declared to be at war. Nor did it include the American 
Red Cross. Only after nine months of experience was official control 
increased over voluntary agencies concerned with foreign relief. 
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Of 128 organizations licensed shortly after the passage of the 
Neutrality Act a hundred— more or less— were committed to Polish 
relief and included all sorts of clubs, “circles" and even newspapers 
and radio stations. The main instrument for money raising was, 
however, the Paderewski Fund, wliich transmitted its cash to the 
Commission for Polish Relief, the food purchasing and transport 
agency formed in September, 1939, and headed by Henry Noble 
MacCracken and Chauncey McCormick.*® The problems of getting 
food to occupied Poland were brought home to the public at a mass 
meeting in the spring of 1940 which some 15,000 people attended. 
In a special message to the meeting. President Roosevelt urged that 
it be borne in mind that welfare, although it be economic and not 
military, might become “the pawn in the diplomatic and military 
chess game.” Aid, he continued, had flowed freely from America to 
foreign countries in need and had never been “colored or distorted” 
by political motives. Hoover, who spoke in person, was more specific 
in indicating what had to be done to get food to Poland: an agree- 
ment must be secured from the British, French, and German govern- 
ments that shipments might pass through the blockade; that neu- 
tral supervision of distribution be assured; and that a single unified 
agency for the shipment and distribution be put in charge.*® Hoover 
had already testified at a heating before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs that between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 would 
be needed to feed the "7,000,000 destitute men, women, and children 
in Poland and that one-fourth to one-half of this ought to come from 
the United States. ‘^Such humanitarian assistance embraces no threat 
of involvement in European wars,” Hoover insisted. “ 

Meantime the Commission for Polish Relief was hard at work. By 
good fortune it secured the services of Maurice Pate and Colonel 
J. \V. Krueger old hands in the American Relief Administration at 
the end of the First World War. Dr. E. V. McCollum and Dr. Hazel 
Stiebeling, outstanding authorities on nutrition, gave advice as to 
what foods were desirable and practicable. By early summer, 1940, 
three shipments of evaporated milk, rye flour, vegetable fats, sugar, 
and hominy grits had left America for Genoa. Tire Italian railroads 
agreed to carry the supplies at half the normal rate, the German 

> 8 John F. Rich, "Aftermath in Poland" Sun-ey Graphic XXVIll (Dec., 1939). 
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railroads, free of charge. On their side the Allies agreed to Wtji. 
blochade of food providing shipments vvere tl,c 

can inspectors. Berlin agreed to permit Cross 

shipments through Germany to Poland, where the German Ke 
was to act as a liaison agent with local and 

Italy entered the war, supplies had to he shipped through 

Polish Relief in cooperation with the American 

mittee sent representatives to Poland to report on the si • 

Warsaw, a city of 1,300,000 presented an appalling picture: a ru 
of broken glass and masonry, blood-stained streets, the stenen 
corpses, shrouded silence. It was estimated that 250,000 Jews haa 
been killed or had died and that 80 per cent of the living 
duced to beggary. And the survivors were excluded from the rebe 
that the Ndfional-sozicinsttsche Volkswoh/fa/irf, the counterpart 0 
the U. S. Army’s Civilian Affairs Division, was dispensing. Tlie Rus- 
sian area of Poland contained an estimated 600,000 Jewish refugees, 
Roumania 30,000, Lithuania 100,000. In Warsaw itself the Join 
Distribution Committee undertook to feed once a day between 
50,000 and 75,000 Jews. The American Red Cross, which atternpte 
to make sure that American food did not reach the German military 
occupation, spent, by midsummer, 1940, $606,427 in Polish rehe . 
The Commission for Polish Relief and the other American agencies 
also provided food, clothing, and medical supplies for Polish refugees 
in neighboring states.'" To meet special needs Dr. Frank Kingdon 
raised funds for the Polish children’s camps which Save the Children 
International Union was establishing in Hungary.'® 

In some cases circumstances limited what could be done for a 
beleaguered people. Between the Munich pact and Hitler's occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, the newly established group out of which 
was to develop the American Unitarian Service Committee helped 
1,200 Czechs escape the country and, when it was impossible to 
work any longer in Prague, provided help to refugees in France and 

« Bettlia Anne Pect, “How Polish Relief Woiks," Commonweal XXXII 
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Portugal.-* The Friends of Czechoslovakia also helped refugees who 
managed to get to France, England, and other countries.'® The 
Belgium Relief Society, under Hoover's direction, could not develop 
a program similar to the one that had proved so successful after the 
First World War. Its eighteen chapters became branches of Bundles 
for Britain, a leading relief organization, and earmarked its contribu- 
tions for Belgian refugees in England.^" Similarly the Queen Wil- 
helmina Fund, headed by Hendrik Van Loon, used the $400,000 it 
collected largely from the half-million Americans of Dutch back- 
ground, for helping Netherlanders in England, France, Portugal, and 
the Pacific Ocean countries.*^ 

When the Nazis invaded France, Americans sent ambulances with 
trained volunteer drivers to give emergency aid to military and civilian 
casualties. The American Field Service in France, initiated by the 
American Legion and by men who had driven ambulances in the 
First World War and by their sons, raised $365^741- It I^ept its 
operating costs at the remarkably low figure of 3.5 p^r cent.®® The 
American Volunteer Ambulance Corps also took part in the rescue 
work. In all, Americans sent 110 ambulances and 120 volunteer 
drivers to France before it crumbled under the Nazi armored tanks 
and air raids. Many of these drivers were college men who paid their 
own expenses. The best known was Robert Montgomery, a Holly- 
wood star. French newspapers of all viewpoints, including Populaire, 
L* Action Frangaise, Lc Matin, Figaro, and he Petit Journal, were 
warm in their appreciation. So was Prime Minister Reynaud, who, 
in a letter to James Wood Johnson, founder and president of the 
American Volunteer Ambulance Association, testified that the 
Americans accomplished their mission with a disregard of fatigue 
and danger beyond all praise." 

But ambulances were not the only token of American sympathy. 
The American Friends of France Committee, headed by the veteran 
Francophile, Miss Anne Morgan, lent aid in many quarters, includ- 
ing the invaded areas. (On one occasion. Miss Morgan, in her sixty- 
seventh year, barely escaped injury or death when a German bomb 
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^ L 1 \ 30 THip French Wat Rchef sent 

administxati™ of the funds raised for the severa “Xtld"- 

in Fiance. A major problem, as Kershner pointed „ 

quacy of the funds." A Red Cross ship, with a milhon-doll g 
of hospital equipment and food, reached Marseille m the 
1940, to be followed by others." Tl.e AFSC and f 
vised distribution both of Red Cross contributions and 
their own constituencies. The AFSC and the 

sion, for example, established hostels and canteens in Paris, ^ J 

Bordeaux, AngouUme, Potiers, Montauban, and other cities, te 
cared for refugees from occupied countries, provided rations 
30,000 school children and Swiss milk for 10,000 babies ^ 
cupied France. In 1941, in cooperation with the Unitarian ervi 
Committee, the AFSC tried resettling refugees in abandoned Frencn 
villages, a project which involved the establishment of coo;^ra 1 
factories,®* During the first year of the German occupation of France, 
the Joint Distribution Committee spent $600,000 in giving emer 
gency relief and m helping some of the 100,000 alien Jewish refugees 
in southern France escape to other countries before the Nazis 
ported them to unknown horrors.*® 

Meanwhile, ten hours after Mussolini’s first troops crossed t e 
Albanian frontier on their way to Athens, some 2,000 Americans 0 
Greek background, sponge divers in Tarpon Springs, Florida, co 
lected upwards of $3,000 for the relief of the homeland and vote 

3 ® New York Times, May 17, 1940. Miss Morgan was the sister of J. PierP°”^ 
Morgan. 

•3 Ibid., March 5, 1940. 

3 * Ibid., June 9, 1940. 

*3 Dulles, T/ie American Red Cross, 350. , . 

“American Friends Service Committee, Annual Re^aort, 1941 (Philadelphia: Am ' 

can Friends Service Committee, 1942), 7-10; Pickett, For More Than Bread: An Auiv 

biographical Account of Twenty-Two Years Work with the American Friends Sery>(^ 

r'nmmifi/.* T n V ,, , ^ .r_ SerMCI 


svar loris: ricnncc-Hau, i95_„ , -- 

..... ..1 France,” Commonweal XXXV (Dec. 5, 1941), 163-65. , . 

• , («»*'■ Year Bool, SepL. i94i-Scpl„ 1942, XLIII (PhiladelplM'- 

isi luWiabon Sodety o! America. 294a). 91.92; New Ymk Times, Oct. la. W-l*' 
New Republic CIV (J211. 13, 1941), 43.44. 
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to augment the fund by setting aside the best of the sponge harvest 
and the ehoieest embroideries made by tlie women of the eommunity 
for sale in New York.” Hard on this initiative, business men of 
Greek extraetion organized in New York and other eities the Greek 
War Relief Assoeiation with supporting branehes. Throughout the 
eountry hundreds of Greek Americans raised money to buy ambu- 
lances, medical supplies, clothes, and food for Greece.^^ Within six 
months the Association had raised $1,000,000 and reportedly was 
unsurpassed by any similar relief organization in its intelligent di- 
rection.*® This auspicious beginning was sustained after the United 
States entered the war. 

Russian relief, to become a major program after Pearl Harbor, 
was launched while the United States was still nominally a neutral. 
In this case it was not so much ethnic groups that took the initiative. 
It was rather prominent native-born leaders in banking and profo- 
sional circles. Tire American Committee for Medical Aid to Russia, 
acting on the assumption that any people who opposed Nazi Ger- 
many deserved support, was early sending, under convoy, shipments 
of drugs, bandages, surgical instruments, and X-ray machines over 
the long, risky northern route to Murmansk and Archangel.*’ Rus- 
sian War Relief, organized a bit later, got off to a dramatic start at a 
rally at Madison Square Garden at which Joseph Davies, romei am- 
bassador to Moscow, spoke with considerable eloquence. The new 
organization enlisted in thirty-five major cities the support of Rus- 
sian Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish religious 
bodies. Commercial and business groups also took a leading part: 
Pierre Jay, chairman of the Fiduciary Trust Company, accepted the 
office of national treasurer. Labor organizations also responded, some 
with zest. But in the autumn of 1941 D^vid Dubinsky announced 
that the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union had refused 
to contribute to the Russian War Relief because it believed that some 
of its top officials followed the Communist party line. 

In the years of neutrality the chief focus of attention was, how- 
ever, neither Poland, France, Greece nor the Soviet Union buL 
rather. Great Britain. This was natural in view of the cultural and 

» Howard HarUcy, "The Greek Way." CoIBCs CVII (May .7. W4.). i8-.9. 

*^New York Times, Nov. i4f *94°* 

*®LjYc X (Jan. 6 , l94i)t i5-l9- 

Reader's Digest XL (May, i942)» 122-24. 

« Ibid.; New York Times, Nov. 9» >94»* 
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a partial American commitment to the srde of 

the partisans of the two contendants m the i„. 

done. Tliose sympathetic wrth Brrtarn, but reluctan j [ 

volved in the war. could feel that ard was some sort of solutro 
conflicting sympathies and desires. Such considerations exp^ed t 
fact that by early 1941 at 'east 7° organizations were raising 
for British relief." On the other hand, Americans hipimg „ 

pathy with Great Britain and those who put 
other values, disapproved of both voluntary and official ai . 
ever a leading British relief organization rented headquarters it 
found that America First immediately opened an office next ? 
sometimes without any rental charge at all “ 

Several organizations provided medical aid to civilian and rni i 
casualties. Tire British American Ambulance Corps raised, by 
end of 1940, over $856,000 from individuals, organizations, an 
towns. Tliis sum provided 219 desperately needed ambulances, wi 
blankets and medical supplies.” Tlie Harvard Medical School an 
the American Red Cross equipped and staffed, with a crew of seventy^ 
five doctors, nurses, and technicians, a pro-fabricated hospita 0 
twcnty-tsvo buildings with mobile units to study and check comniuni 
cable diseases.** Less successful was the appeal of the American 
Medical Association and President Roosevelt for 1,000 young doctors 

New Yorfe Times, Oct. 27, 1941. 

** Minutes ot the Confciencc with leading Biitish war relief agencies. May W . ' 
at the office of Joseph E. Davies, chairman, in "Compilation of Documents . 
President’s Committee on War Relief Agenacs and the President’s War Rcwi 
trol Board," mimeographed copy in the National Archives, Washington, D. C- I 
after cited as "Compilation of Documents"]. In January’, 1941, the American Insui ^ 
of Public Opinion reported Ilut two out of c\cry Uiree \otcrs questioned indicat 
willingness to aid Bntain esen at the nsh of the countT>’’s becoming imoUcd in the ' ^ 
Only a small minonly, howocr, advocated American entrance into the confl'Ct. * 
Yoik Times, Jan 24, 1941, 

New York Timex, Jan. 1, 1941, ,.i 

** Ibid. Jan. 13, 1940; The Times (London] as quoted in “Tlic American 1 
Unit in Great Dntain,’’ Science XCIII (March m, 1941!, 251-52; iiygriu 
‘ 940 . 555 - 55 - 
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to care for civilians and inilitar)- injured in air raids: by midsummer, 
1941, only sixty-five had volunteered their services." 

One of the most successful of the organizations. Bundles for 
Britain, was started in January, 1940, when Mrs. Natalie Wales 
Latham, a New York society matron wlio liad earlier originated the 
fad of mother-daughter matching outfits, bought a small supply of 
wool and opened a shop in New York in which women could knit 
sweaters and socks for soldiers and refugees. Tlie place was be- 
sieged with eager volunteers. Within sixteen months the movement 
had expanded from a single shop in Manliattan to 975 branches 
scattered over the country enlisting almost a million helpers. Follow- 
ing the specifications of the British Admiralty, Amiy and Air Force, 
Bundles by the spring of 1941 equipped the armed forces with some 
40,000 sleeveless sweaters, 10,000 sweaters with sleeves, 30,000 
scarves, 20,000 pairs of wristlets and mittens, 1 8,000 pairs of sea-boot 
stockings, 50,000 pairs of socks, 2,000 jerseys, 8,000 caps, and 300 
afghans. In addition it had sent abroad more than 40,000 civilian gar- 
ments, twenty-four ambulances, 186 hospital beds, 2,500 children's 
cots, 500 sleeping bags, sixty-four blood transfusion sets, twenty-one 
X-ray machines, twenty-four portable surgical kits, 200 cases of surgi- 
cal instruments, and other needed materials, totaling in value 
$1,500,000, 

Tlie Bundles for Britain were paid for by Americans of many 
ethnic strains, by the rich and the poor, by the obscure and by the 
famous. In Welch, West Virginia, representatives at the outlet of 
the mines collected $600 on one payday. Negro students and Indian 
squaws, Oregon sheepmen, blind women and children, and an Alas- 
kan trapper made their contributions. Over $1,000,000 was raised 
through donations, parties, and sales of bridge sets, earrings, beach 
bags and like items. Mrs. Latham enlisted Mrs. Winston Churchill 
as an honorary member. She successfully solicited, for sale, poems 
and songs by well-known writers, including Christopher Morley, and 
paintings by British artists (25 per cent of the sale price went to the 
relief fund). She persuaded Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt to pose 
for their pictures while packing bundles at the warehouse. Mrs. 
Latham’s critics felt that her overhead was needlessly high because 
of her use of paid workers, and questioned her emphasis on publicity. 

*^New York Times, April 21, J94i» July 4 » > 94 *- 
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But she was convinced that this was ’to British 

value of the whole movement was ound sewn 

needs and to strengthen the morale of the Bntish wno _ 

in every garment the label “From your ^;th its 

Bundles for Britain was often on less than cordia jnonths 

chief rival, the British War Relief Ald- 

atter the war broke out, the latter was ably led by Wmth p 
rich, prominent in corporate Bnance ^ Society s re 
ganization included committees in the New York E 

the textile, metal, and hotel industries, m shipping, insurance 
the big retail stores, to name only a few." But the giving 
even broader. Several local units of the American Labor Laity 
lected clothing and gifts, while the ^^"'^"‘^trative coi^iittee 
the Party engaged in an active campaign for the Bntish War 
Society on the ground that a Nazi victory might easily endanger r 
gains labor bad made in this country in the last few years. n 
the stimulus of the American Labor Committee to aid British a 
thirteen governors proclaimed the week of July 14 to 20, ^ 

to British Labor Week." " Tlie International Ladies’ Garment WorK- 
eis Union announced that British War Relief was the second larges^ 
recipient among the eleven relief agencies to receive the $305,000 1 
had allocated for overseas aid.*® To increase the number of sma 
contributors the British War Relief Society launched in one of 1 s 
drives “My Bit for Britain" with emphasis on the exact amount an 
kind of relief a single dollar would buy. Social leaders, too, took a 
part in raising funds. New York’s “cafe Anglophiles” staged a Star 
Spangled Ball at which Gypsy Rose Lee "dispensed her pentacle 
costume, star by star, for England’s sake.” In Seattle, socialites ga^' 
bled at bingo and roulette for the Spitfire Fund and in Richmond the 

♦•New Yoffc TiuiM, Match 1, 1940, Ian. 10, 1941; Doiothie Bobbe, 

Bntain/' New York Times Mdgozinc, Dec. i, 1940; “Life Calls on Mrs. Natalie ^ ^ 
Latham," Ufc X (May 19, 1941), 131.34; (Jan. 6, 1941), 15.19; Geoffrey T. Heilman, 
“PioEloi Mrs. Wales Latham " New Yorker XVII {April 19, 1941), 21-26. 

♦* Nw York Times, Feb. 1, 1941. 

♦•Ibid., Jan. 28, 1941. Irving Abrahamson, president of the New Jersey Stale 
Coutwl, m rci^iting the aid given to the British American Ambulance Corps tot , 
nuinlauncc 0! a group of houses to sheUer British workers’ children, declared m , 
utw vein: We consider the struggle of the British workers in resisting the fot*^^, 
struggle of American Woikeri": New York Times, Sept. 2, r94»* 
♦•ibid., June 21, 1941, 

““lount '«i ci'cn to the JDC. Other 

T'.'? 'n' )™"'‘ •-**”' Cooioiillcc. llchicw Slicllcrins Society. Rursu" 

r.l A«l. lulun Reluttc .nj War Prisonen Relief, and the Red Ciosr. 
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first families, including that of Governor Price, graced an English 
relief ball.“ 

'Hianks to all these and many other activities, the British War 
Relief Society during its first year shipped in freight-free British ves- 
sels commodities valued at $3,116,000 and sent cash gifts of $1,201,- 
000. By tlie summer of 1941 the Society had purchased 136 of the 
144 vcliicles comprising the so-called "Queen’s Messengers.” These 
food convoys brought speedy relief to bombed areas. When a series of 
air raids hit Plymouth, Bristol, Manchester, and Hull, each received 
help administered by the American Committee for Air Raid Relief, 
a subsidiary of British War Relief Society. By the summer of 1941 
the Society had collected more than $10,000,000 for these and other 
relief programs." 


Overwhelming though the needs of Great Britain and the occupied 
countries in Europe were, China’s plight could hardly be ignored. 
Wlien the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor, the Chinese had for al- 
most a decade been resisting the war lords of Tokyo whose forces held 
a large part of Chiang Kai-shek’s Republic. Tire bombing of civilian 
population centers and the disruption of transportation and services 
had reduced millions to a state of homelessness, malnutrition, and 
medical need that neither the Chinese government nor the national 
Red Cross could meet. To make matters worse, the Japanese de- 
liberately destroyed dikes already weakened by the disrepair into 
which they had fallen as a result of the labor shortage incidental to 
the war. As a result, a flooded area of 30,000 square miles ruined 
harvests and homes and thrust more than 20,000,000 men, women, 
and children to the point of starvation. In the opinion of John Baker, 
an old China hand with two decades of experience in famine relief, 
so great a loss by a people always near the margin of subsistence is 
tragic beyond Western comprehension," 

Apart from the appeal to compassion of such mass suffering, 
several things assured the Chinese of a helping hand from the United 
States. One was the age-old tradition of American friendship which 


^'■Life K (Tan. 6, 1941), 15-19- , „ v l r 

“Ibid.; Surrey LXXVIII (Sept, 1942). 231-36: New {="• ‘.’ti: 

Christian Science Monitor Weekly Magazine, August 2, 1941. TIic Cnnstian Sacncc 
Board of Directors presented BWRS with two mobile cantec^. ^ ^ 

Charles H. Corbett, “How Relief Works in China. Chmtxan Century LVIII 
{March 5, 1941}. 319-20; John Earl Baker, “Fighting Chinas Famines (unpublished 
tjpcscript. Rare Book Department, Memorial Librar>*, University of Wisconsin, 
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men forget. Another was feehng^that China 
American defense in the Pacific. As the ei China. Desperate 

Japanese have been working to instigat^ivi lesson of 

need might accentuate this tendency. Democracy with its lesson 

moderation and patience, will have a far ^ dis- 
not only over foreign aggression, but over tia i helpful." “ 

sension, if America is sympathetic, understanding, a d 1 P 
Still another factor was the uneasy conscience of those w ^ 
that many Americans were making handsome profits y 8 
material to the Japanese aggressors while blockaded Chin , 
from similar aid, struggled for her national life. ^ -N/r^rrhants, 
The first to respond were the Chinese-Amencans.^ Cve-vear 
laundrymen, and restaurantkeepeis raised $30,000,000 (m a j 
period), a sum made possible only by real sacrifice on e ?Tn;ted 
many of the givers. Of the organized American groups the un 
Council for Civilian Relief of China was one of the first * 1 

way. It planned "bowl of rice patties” at which the price or t e 
went into a fund for supporting the American Bureau for e 
Aid to China.” The Bureau, with some seventy chapters, sen 
ing 1938 medical supplies valued at $500,000, and built and kep 
several first aid stations.” ..j. 

In the summer of 1939 the Federal Council of Churches of 
in America, the Foreign Missions Conference of North ’ 

and China Famine Relief, Inc., organized the Church Conimi ^ 
for China Relief. In less than two years the Committee sent to 
American Advisory Committee in Shanghai (composed of business^ 
men and missionaries) $720,000 to be distributed by missionary 
ganizations, the International Red Cross Committee for Centw 


China, the International Relief Committee, and other agencies. 


By 


April, 1942, the Church Committee reported that the bulk of w 
it had collected, $1,463,000, had been given mainly by small rac 
tions of the denominations of some of the churches, and that 
total equaled only the take of one good Joe Louis fight or less t 
one cent annually from each Protestant Christian.** 

NW York Timcj, March 9, 1941. - Oct 

“ rnJffwijJcnt Woman XVllI (Sept., 1959), 296; New York Times, Jan. !»• 

*7> *940; Life X (June 25, 1941), 6j. 

China/’ Time XXXVU (Fch. 17, 1941), 64-66. , ximt 

c ! Century LVIII. ,19 -.0 and M. S. Bates. *Tlic Chuich 

btiU Hdp China, Chmtian Century LIX (April 8, 1941), 463-65. 
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In the spring of 1941 seven agencies committed to Chinese relief 
joined forces in the United China Relief, Inc.‘* James G. Blaine, 
grandson of the Republican leader and president of the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company, headed the new organization. Its officers in- 
cluded Pearl Buck, Paul G. Hoffman, Robert Sproul of the University 
of California, David O. Selznick, Tliomas W. Lament, John D. 
Rockefeller III, Henry Luce, and Wendell Willkie." Eleanor Roose- 
velt served as honorary chairman and, presently, a list of advisors 
of well-known national figures was announced."" 

That United China Relief was not without political overtones was 
clear despite the declaration that the organization was concerned 
only with the human needs of a people making a magnificent fight, 
in the face of overwhelming odds, to establish themselves as the first 
great independent nation in Asia with demoeratie objectives. In 
proclaiming a China Week, Governor Herbert H. Lehman appealed 
for support regardless of race, creed or political beliefs and declared 
that "China must be recognized as the frontier of democracy in the 
far Pacific." "" Another supporter, William Allen White, wrote that 
"if America is to be free, Americans must help wherever freedoni is 
threatened.”"" Henry Luce, speaking through Life, admitted that 
there were many practical reasons "why a democracy like the United 
States should try to help a democracy like China,” an obvious one 
being that China was fighting a potential enemy of America. Luce 
added, however, that "somehow the political reasons seem pale be- 
side the need for saving China some of the epic pain she is suffer- 
ing/^ 

Writing from the left, Kate Mitchell regretted that the board of 
the new organization listed no representative of labor and expressed 
concern lest its financial and industrial mem ers s lape po icy in 
such a way as not to embarrass the State Department in its dealings 


s.Ti ■ .. .1,, Aramcin Bureau for Medical Aid to China, the 

“The organizations were Jr“rican Committee for Chinese Wat 

China Ernctgcncy Relief Committee the Am Committee for Industrial 

Orphans, Church Comrnitlee for Boards for Christian Colleges 

Cooperatives, China Aid Council, and the nssociaieu „ 
in China. 

“New York Times, March 3, I 94 i- „ . ^ cjHojd Pinchot, Eugene 
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New York Times, March 3, J 94 i* 
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with foreign powers and with little reference to 
in China of the truly democratie forces which were ^ 

a native bureaucracy that could hardly be tlrought of d®ioaat.c. ^ 
United China Relief at once launched a campaign for 55 ' ’ 

to enlarge the work of the cooperating agencies. By 
national chairman could announce to a cheering ral y a , > 

had been collected toward the much-publicized goal. MO' 
earlier, stage and radio stars provided entertainment. Iwllywo 
did its part. On a nation-wide radio hookup Shirley Ternp e 
children to send nickels and dimes to her, or to their favon e s ^ . 

many communities to which such messages came ^ 

luncheons, dinners, and teas. Sometimes parades marche in ^ 
Chinese-Americans took part. In South Bend, the tiny Chinese- 
ican community donated and prepared a meal o£ watermelon see , 
chow mein, and ice cream which 750 citizens consumed with c mp 
sticks as they heard the speakers (Paul Hoffman, Louis ' 

and Consul General Chang-lik Chen) describe conditions in 
and appeal for cash. On this occasion $15,000 was raised. In 0 1 
places college rallies augmented the fund. Speakers furnished^ y 
United China Relief publicized the plight of China at meeting 
of women's clubs and service organizations. In New York, Thomas |- 
Watson, president of IBM, Vincent Astor, John D. Rockefeller » 
and Thomas Lament, among others, attended a Chinese costuine 
party at which guests played Chinese games and even braved a rain 
storm to ride on a Chinese funk which conveniently put in at ^ 
dock of the New York City River Club.*^ 

The funds thus collected were used not only for relief but 0 
other needs, including support of the crippled Christian colleges m 
China. Some participants looked beyond mere relief and keeping ^ 
isting agencies alive. Thus the American Committee in Aid of Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives, an affiliated agency, supported 3,000 sma 
scale industrial units which employed 100,000 refugees and produce 
needed medicines, consumer goods, and capital goods and, however 
dubious from the point of view of American neutrality, military snp* 
plies as well. In one month the materials made in these cooperative^ 
were valued at approximately $500,000.** 

»* ^lc Mitchell, "United China Relief Inc.," Amerasia V (April, X 940 » 

** New York Timej, March 3, 194*. 

!! Opens Purse,” Life X (June 23, 1941), 59 - 67 * 

« New York Time*, May 28, 1941. vt 
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Before considering the relations of tlic relief agencies to the federal 
government during the years of neutrality (September, 1939, to De- 
cember, 1941), it may be useful to summarize contributions by vol- 
untary agencies and to indicate general trends. This is not easy to 
do since many of the available reports are by calendar year, rather 
than by month. Moreover, the American Red Cross used not only 
voluntarj' contributions but government allocations and its own capi- 
tal funds; additionally. Red Cross expenditures for overseas relief 
were not included in the figures kept by the State Department on 
the work of voluntary agencies since, under existing laws, tlie Red 
Cross did not have to register with the Department. Similarly con- 
tributions to all agencies for Finland and China did not appear in 
the State Department’s reports since the President had not declared 
these countries at war and therefore subject to legal regulations. The 
following table is suggestive. It should be kept in mind, of course, 
that the figures for 1939 include the nine months prior to the out- 
break of the war in Europe in September, as well as contributions 
made between that time and the end of the calendar year: 


Table I, Totals of Contributions Collected and Disbursed by Registered 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign War Relief 


Funds Received: 

Funds Spent for Relief Overseas: 
Funds Spent for Administration, 
Publicity, Promotion: 
Unexpended Balance, Including 
Cost of Goods Still on Hand: 
Percentage of Total Administra- 
tion Expenses to Cash Receipts: 


^939 

$2,546,34* 

1,608,886 

146,138 

79*,3*7 

5.7% 


* 94 ° 

$17,969,032 

12,399,467 

1,733,636 

4,542,418 

9.6% 


1941 

$28,541,644 

23,614,026 

3,741,995 

5,735,523 

13.1% 


In other words, during the period of neutrality, the registered 
voluntary agencies received $49,000,000 in cash contributions, plus 
substantial donations of gifts in kind. The value of exports sent 
abroad by the agencies registered with the State Department reached 
$50,000,000 for the three years of neutrality. In the same period, 
1939-1941, the Department of Commerce reports for total expendi- 
tures of private American institutions abroad Protestant, Catholic 
Jewish, and nonsectarian (including the Red Cross), reveal that 


W ’ R l--, □'''"“’worM wTij'’Sp2rtSc»''of' s'5atVS.Sc„®r;66 (\vS^ 

OffiS 1946)! W P- Release. Sept. 30. .,42, in "CompinUen 

of Documents.” 
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$174,400,000 ^vas sent, in cash ^ 

whether involved in the war or not. ns " ventures in 

of the Finnish and Chinese agencies as wcl as ^ 

Latin America, Africa, and other areas onts.de the “'';,t,;een 

By one estimate the amount given for overseas purp 
the outbreak of the European war and Peart ^ P 

of the total American contribution to all private and 
foreign and domestic. By an official estimate 80 per cell 
reported by the registered agencies engaged in ovcrsras ' 
from those having a special interest through ties o se 
ethnic relationship to the countries aided.” , . 

In view ot the great needs abroad and of what American P 
on luxuries for themselves, many felt that the giving was muc i 
small Tins was particularly true among a growing number 
lieved that Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China were m 
great sacrifices in fighting for the freedom to which America g 
such eloquent lip service. 

A not uncommon criticism was that the overseas relief 
tions were given to racheteering. A “Prince Alexis" announce 
New York a fashion show and “war relief" party. His 
to solicit Fifth Avenue business men for advertising, one ° 3 
called the police who picked up the bogus prince. Salesmen mar 'e e 
tickets for boat passage from Oslo, Norway, to Portland, Oregon»^||* 
an intriguing way. Norwegian-Americans were approached by ^ 
tive agents who gave them letters from a mysterious Captain Johnson- 
A “mercy ship” equipped to bring 3,000 refugees was ready to s 
except for needed food and supplies estimated to cost a few bun re 
dollars. Secrecy was important lest “foreign agents” discover the 

^“DieVens and Maffry, Balance of Intenwtional Payments of the 
in 1939, U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign and Domestic Commeree j 

Economic Scries 8 (Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1940), 70; U. S. ..-ohs 

of Commerce, Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau, Intcmafional Truni . 

^ the United Stotes During the War, 1940-45, Economic Series 65 ‘"^onv 

Co\t. Pnnting Office, 1948), 208. Part of the 5x74,400,000 reported by “1®. 
nieice Department was used for missionary maintenance which normally g. 

be considered m terms of voluntary relief, ilowevcr, dunng the chaotic years ^..]y 
ceding Amcriw's ciilry into the war, Amcncau missionaries, especially those ‘‘ 
concentrated in China, carried a maior share of the relief burden of foreign pc y 
aUcctcd by hostile bombing and invasion. . nf 

“New York Times, Oct. 5, 1941; Anhur C. Ringland, "The ‘/w" rch 

Voluntary Foreign Aid, i939-»953." U. S. Department of State BuUctm XXX 
‘5. »954), 384. ' 
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and sink the ship. Scores of Norwcgian-Americans were taken in, and 
Captain Johnson was never caught.” 

Jonathan Daniels, while suspeeting that raeketeers often befuddled 
the issue, was probably right in holding that sueh raseals as Captain 
Johnson were in some ways less dangerous than men of good will 
among whom the growth of competing organizations led to ineffi- 
ciency and duplication of effort. “If the good organizations will get 
together,” Daniels wrote, “we people in the eountry will have less 
trouble in spotting the racketeers. Today the eonfusion of good works 
is a rank-growing jungle in which racketeers with only a cash interest 
in our hearts get beyond them into our pocketbooks. Honest directors 
of war charity,” Daniels concluded, “must thin this forest, if they 
hope to get rid of the weeds.” ” 

Many well-wishers felt uneasy at reports that some overseas relief 
organizations opened their doors too generously to publicity-seekers 
and lavished money needlessly in fund-raising spectacles. In describ- 
ing Chicago’s March of Freedom for Greek Relief, one observer de- 
clared that this serious effort was in marked contrast to many other 
drives characterized by “a welter of extravagance, saloon socialites, 
and press agentry in which original humanitarian motives seerned 
hopelessly subordinated.” This writer felt that relief was being 
harmed more than helped by the dilettantes who noisily appeared 
and reappeared at its big city shows. “Many begin to wonder, he 
concluded, “how many dollars were left when all the bills for ball- 
rooms and champagne had been paid.” " At least in one large city 
the answer was at hand, for after the promoter and commissary had 
been paid, and after the cost of “incidentals” had been met, only 
$20 was left to send to Great Britain from the $2,300 collected from 


the sale of tickets for a help England dinner” 

Bad management or allocation of collections to purposes other 
than overseas relief also existed. The War Association of American 
Youth, Inc., which cited the President’s mother and other notables 
as honorary committee members, reported such hig operating cos s 
as to have failed to send anything at all in the stated area of relief 
at the time of registration. In one case administration an pu ici y 
^ ”Fnn.k W. Brock, ''Fake, Hoax, and Charily." Sunay Cmh/nc XXXI (March. 

-a s!? aSwi^p'^genU anfSto Tam w" RcM ’nio'lho;; Botesr," 
Li/c X (Jan. 6, 1941), 15-19. ^ „ 

“Sun-cy Graphic XXXI (March, i942)» »5o*59- 
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still 


costs lan to g8 per cent, m two others to 
another to 8o per cent, and m several, to more than 40 p« 
the other hand, the Greek War R^ief Association singled 
its efficiency and dedication, spent only four per cent 
War Relief Society only 8 per cent for overhead. Tire averag 

to have been around 10 per cent.” ..1 „ M„„rrnlitv 

Another problem arose in relation to the provision m the . 

Act forbidding aid to belligerent countries by voluntary . 

in effect acting on behalf of the belligerent countries. “e spn s 
of 1941 Secretary of State Hull revoked the licenses of the 
of the Italian World War Veterans in the United States of ^me 
and its Providence ladies auxiliary branch on the ground that i 
tributors in Italy were so closely tied to the government ^^at y 
must be regarded as acting in its behalf. Shortly after this the 
Department revoked the licenses of five other relief agencies 
“failing to comply with rules and regulations." ” . 

In the context of such considerations Secretary Hull wrote to 
President on March 3, 1941, noting that the natural concern 
the American people to provide in every way possible for the young 
men who had been called for military service was likely to iricrease. 
In view of tliis and of the growing danger tliat unless the volun ee^ 
agencies for foreign relief were better coordinated the fine 
stincts calling them into existence were likely to be frustrated, Hu 
felt that a more effective regulation of all agencies ought to be in 
stituted. He called attention to the fact that many agencies in foreign 
relief were raising funds without full knowledge of the relief sources 
already at hand, of the needs actually requiring relief, and of t 
limitations on shipping, particularly in the case of the British, 
also was advisable, Hull went on, for all overseas relief efforts to 
be considered in their relation to the program of the American 
Cross which held an official status under American law and interna 
tional agreements, and had special responsibilities both to foreign 
relief and to the welfare of our own armed forces. Hull suggoste 
the President appoint a committee “to examine the entire problem 
and to make recommendations as to what steps might be taken to 
preserve local and essential welfare services, and to maintain a ba 
ance between the facilities and resources available for foreign reli^ 
with particular regard to the financing of our new welfare activities 

ItSY X®/*' Oct s, 1941. 

ibid.. May ii, 1941. 
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in connection with national defence measures.” In other words, 
charity abroad was not to militate against charity at home. 

President Roosevelt named a committee of three. The chairman, 
Joseph E. Davies, a wealthy lawyer, had served in various capacities 
both in the Wilson and Roosevelt administrations, including diplo- 
matic posts in Belgium and Soviet Russia. Frederick P. Keppel, 
formerly Dean of Columbia College, had given up the presidency 
of the Carnegie Corporation for war work in Washington. The third 
member, Charles Phelps Taft, a son of the former President, was a 
leading figure in legal and philanthropic circles in Cincinnati. Ap- 
propriately, the committee began its work by inviting communica- 
tions from the voluntary agencies, many of which in replying ex- 
pressed pleasure at the proposal of the Secretary of State for a cen- 
tralized agency to gather information in the whole field and make it 
available to the voluntary agencies.’” 

On May 2, ig4r, the committee met for exploratory talks with 
representatives of the leading agencies concerned with relief for 
Britain. Winthrop Aldrich of the British War Relief Society was 
asked whether the cash contributions of his organization did not 
merely supply the London government with additional dollar exchange 
with which to purchase military supplies. The New York banker 
admitted that such contributions did relieve "a half day’s pressure 
on the sterling market”; but in view of the “inconsequential” rela- 
tionship of this to total British government expenditures, the com- 
mittee was not inclined to press the point that such an operation 
might bring American technical neutrality into question. 

The discussion explored the extent to which the several agencies 
concerned with British relief competed against each other and mili- 
tated against the fund-raising activities of other agencies, particularly 
the new United Service Organization, an agency for the American 
military. Chairman Davies felt that the British-oriented agencies 
ought to soft-pedal their own programs, at least for the time, to avoid 
enmity and to give such newcomers as the USO a chance to raise 
their quotas. Members of the Committee also felt that the British 
relief agencies ought to avoid the numerous and irksome fund-raising 
campaigns, especially tag days and “can rattling,” of which the public 

Cordell Hull to Franklin D. Roosn-dl, March J, I94t, in ''Compilation of Docu- 
ments.” 

’*U. S. Department of State, Press Release, March 20, 194 »n “Compilation of 
Documents.” 
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had become critical. In reply, representatives ^ 
that Americans were spontaneously eager to joft-pedaled 

their tragic plight and would do so even if the agencies “‘tp 
;l:erwork,Ld that, moreover, the fund-raising -mpaj , ^ 
less of the amounts raised, had proved to be important ^ 
ers. Spokesmen for the agencies did admit that when on PP 
a certain kind of program, another was apt ^ fl,e 

lest it lose some of its own constituency. On the other '^n . 
fierce competition had sometimes led to useful new ways o g 
money. Tliere seemed to be general unwillingness 
gestion that the larger British relief agencies merge. Yet, ^tter ua 
remarked that unless the agencies themselves cooperated to 
duplication of effort, the local community chests or the teder g ^ 
ernment might intervene, the group agreed to try to wor ' ou 
of the problems that had been raised “ i ■ v» al- 

After studying the Canadian National Advisory Board, wlncn 
located a specific time in which nation-wide fund-collecting age^ 
might conduct their campaigns, the President's Committee on 
Relief Agencies recommended a similar practice. Tlie proposa 
the State Department extend its supervision over the hitherto un 
licensed agencies operating in the so-called nonbelligerent coun rie , 
similarly reflected the tendency of the Committee to think in terni 
of a larger measure of government control over the private agencies. 
In some degree the same thinking was reflected in the recommen a 
tion that the functions of the Red Cross, a quasi-official body, ^ 
more fully recognized, especially in cases where these functions were 
operative in the voluntary agencies. An even more marked indication 
of the trend toward closer government oversight was the propos 
that the State Department revoke at some future date the licenses o 
agencies operating in the belligerent states and, before issuing neW 
ones, require the submission of satisfactory proof that these agencies 
were in a position to transmit efficiently and economically the xel^ 
for which they planned to solicit funds, and without duplicating t ^ 
work of the Red Cross and other existing agencies.®*^ c 

The Committee, through its general influence and its policy c 
making recommendations to the State Department in matters c 

Miimtcs of Uic conference with leading Bnlish war relief agencies, May s. 
at the office of Joseph E. Davies, chairman, the President’s Committee on War R 
*** Compilation of Documents.” 

« President’s Committee on War Relief Agencies, Interim Report, October 4. ^94 
tnumcographed copy released for the press), 13-16. 
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licensing, was in part responsible for the elimination of competing 
and overlapping agencies and splinter groups, and for the merging of 
local and national agencies into larger organizations. The table indi- 
cates the trend: 

Table II. Number of Foreign War-Relief Registrations Approved and With- 
drawn Annually from September, 1959, Tlirough December, 1945 

Number of Agencies Number of Number of Agencies 
Approved During Licenses in Operation at 

Year the Year Withdrawn Year’s End 

(Department of State Registrations of Voluntary Foreign Relief Agencies 
Operating in Belligerent Countries) 


1939 

235 

22 

213 

1940 

173 

90 

296 

1941 

126 

122 

300 

1942 

11 

88 

— 

(The 

President's War Relief Control Board — All Foreign 

War Relief) 

1942 

9 

41 

191 

1943 

15 

204 

102 

1944 

10 

2? 

S7 

1945 

12 

9 

90 

Total 

591' 

501 

— 


The growing emphasis on government regulation of the voluntary 
associations engaged in overseas relief was not the only indication 
that philanthropy was associated with national policy. When Hitler 
watched the British retreat from Dunkirk the government at Wash- 
ington, unable to act quickly for legal reasons, approached United 
States Steel which, with other corporate contributors, shipped a col- 
lection of vital guns and ammunition to England in time to rearm 
the British troops.®’ 

Providing food to the hungry in Nazi-occupied lands on the other 
hand conflicted with national policy as President Roosevelt inter- 
preted it. By the end of June, 1940, Belgium and Holland, under 
Nazi occupation, faced starvation. When Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes asked President Roosevelt if the American Red Cross 
planned to go into Nazi-occupied countries to supply those in need, 
the President’s reply was in the negative. In the summer the Minister 
of Norway asked Roosevelt whether Red Cross relief for his country 

»» President’s War Relict Control Boattl, Voluntary War Relief During World 
War II, 8-9. 

ss Roger M. Blough, Free Man and tire Corporalion (New York: McCaw lltll, 

■ 959 ), 11 8. 
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1 Th. « ..w ;s.u°b. 

Minister Motgenstein replied that . s„nt\vould be taben 

given- but unoffieially admitted that everything sent wouia 

r ■" ? s 

the earlv stages of the conHict and remembering both the n 

American Relief Administration m hghting it, Herbert B 

Stepped into the picture. As the English and Scots their 

countries in the Battle for Britain, the former American P 
asked the British to relax their blockade of Europe an 
food to enter the occupied lands. His representative in 
asked the Germans to promise not to confiscate such food. 1 ^ . 

countries could and would pay for the food.®'^ Prime Minis “ 

Uh in announcing Hoover’s proposal in the House of 
maintained that the relief of occupied Europe would directly 
directly help the Germans: for even if airtight controls could 
tablished, the Germans would be then freed from the obliga i 
providing for the occupied nations and could thus prolong 
capacity to resist the British blockade.®® The British 
in informing Washington of its opposition to relaxing the bloc 'a 
urged tliat to do so would prolong the war with all its suffering an^^ 
lengthen the enslavement of the German people and those co 
quered countries.®^ Secretary of State Hull agreed with the 
dent and Ickes that the British position was the correct one.®* ^ _ 
What followed was a hotly contested struggle of the conflicting 
positions for public support. In October, 1940, fifteen leading 
cans, including the presidents of the American Federation of Ea^c » 
of Harvard, Princeton, and the Union Theological Seminary, issue 


** Ickes, Secret Diary, III, 223-2$, 274. 

•5 New York Times, August ii, 1940. iinusc 

*®Tiic Times fLondon], August 21, 1940. Churchill did, in this speech in the " 
of Commons on August 20, 1940, promise to anange in advance for the speei^ ^an 
of food into any part of the enslaved area when it had been wholly cleared of jp 
forces and had genuinely regained freedom. “We shall,” he continued, ‘‘do our best j 
encourage the building up of teserses of food all over the world so that 1 b- 

alv,a)S be held up before tlic cj’cs of the peoples of Europe, including — 1 s^y it 
cratcly ^thc German and Austrian peoples, the certainty that the shattering of the ^ 

immediate food, freedom, and peace.” Foreign PoHc7 Repotr* 
XVlIl (October 15, 194a), 204. 

*' Rclalins to the Fotei'sn Rctaiom of the United Stales (Washington, Cost. 

I’nnting OfEce, 1940). 11, 537-38. 

•• Cordell Hull. Tlie Memoir, of Cordell Hull (, vols.; New Yoilt; Macmillan, 
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a statement opposing the feeding of occupied Europe on the ground 
that the British blockade was an indispensable means of defending 
all democratic nations. “Between the agony of empty stomachs for 
a time in one part of the world and the agony of stricken souls in 
every part of the world there can be but one choice,” the statement 
contended. “By the declared intention of the totalitarian powers, 
this is a total war, imperilling the life of every citizen in the nations 
within its orbit. No one can hope to evade a share in the common 
suffering.” *“ 

As soon as the presidential election was over. Hoover resumed his 
campaign for an alternative policy. He was aided by the Committee 
on Food for the Small Democracies— Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Finland, and Poland. The Committee included 600 prominent men 
and women and organizations in 1,500 cities and towns. Hoover 
himself spoke and wTOte continuously. 

Tire question, the former President insisted, was a practical one. 
At least 15,000,000 human beings were in peril of starvation and 
pestilence. Tlie experience of the Belgian Relief Commission in the 
First World War proved that it had been possible to provide food, 
without military benefit or loss to either side, and that this relief 
had saved 10,000,000 lives. The plan involved no charity on the 
part of Americans: the governments-in-exile of the small nations that 
had fought for democracy until German arms crushed their resistance 
were eager to pay, with funds in hand, for food from our supluses 
and from those of other neutrals. Nor was this food to be sent through 
hazardous seas in American vessels. If the Nazis agreed to provide 
some food and accept neutral supervision of that imported from 
neutral countries, there could be no military advantage for them. 
Moreover, the plan had still other practical aspects. It would actually 
help the British: food permitted to reach the suffering peoples in the 
occupied countries would keep their good will, a valuable asset. If, 
on the other hand, food were not permitted to reach them, they 
would have to seek work in German munition plants and thus 
strengthen the Nazi war economy. Finally, if on experiment the Nazis 
violated their guarantees, the whole thing could be ended at once.®® 

Hoover did not explicitly answer Churchill s charge that American 
food would relieve the Germans of having to feed people in the oc- 

New York Times, Oct. 6, 1940. t , ■ 

so New York Times, Nov. 16, 1940; Hetbert Hoover, Addresses Upon the Amcncan 
RoatJ, 1940-1941 (New Yort: S^bner's, 194>). r-l-r tt. 
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cupied countries and that this imported food ^ I^ir 

Nazi war effort regardless of any controls might be effec^ ^ 
did he consider the possibilities that the Nazis might force me^ 
women in the occupied countries to labor in ^ 
starvation itself might provoke internal revolt against the Naz 
Hoover’s moral argument was nevertheless a power 
United States, he insisted, had a responsibility towar 
that had fought to maintain freedom and democratic '“ea s. 
all else was the obligation of Christian compassion which nao 
spired the vast fabric of benevolent institutions dedicated to neip 
the weak and unfortunate and which could not turn its y 

the lives of more than ten million people were at stake. ” ' 
being given to preserve free nations still in combat, was , 

suggest that other free peoples, friends of America through „ 

existence, also ought to be allowed to live? “I sometimes » 
Hoover lamented, "the world is to be saved from everything 
starvation.” , 

It is hard to assess the reactions of the public to Hoover s 
quent appeals, presented with strong emphasis on the practicablene 
of his proposal. Roosevelt feared that the publicity would increas 
anti-British feeling since the British would be put in the position o 
refusing to accept a plan designed to save millions of lives witlmu 7 
presumably, disadvantaging their own interests. Thus the vVhi 
House welcomed the promise of Thomas Lamont to do what ic 
could to “keep Hoover in control.”®* More significant was the presen 
tation of 6,000 petitions to Congress, allegedly representing 20,000, 
000 citizens. These urged the Slate Department to initiate negotia- 
tions for international action for the relief of Belgium, Norway, Ho - 
land, Finland, Poland, and other similarly afflicted areas.®* Tliat 
the resolution which Congress passed asking for such action 'vas 
ignored or, at least that those chiefly concerned had no knowledge 
of any action, seemed to Hugh Gibson, an associate of Hoover, * a 
strange spectacle in a democracy.” ®* 

On the other hand, a Callup Poll left considerable doubt about 
the public s position. Asked whether the United States should tfV 

*»Ucibcii noo\CT, “When Winter Comes to Europe," Coder’s Magazine CVI 

* AJdrcistt Upon the American Road, 154. 

»* Ides, Secret Dwry, lU, 585. 

** Record. 76111 Cone.. 3d Scss , 1940, LXXXVI, Pt. 6, 676S. 

1944) IS- Foieifiii Policy (Carden Cily: Doubleday, Dorao* 
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to send food in American ships to France, Holland and Belgium if 
these countries faced starvation, 62 per cent of those who replied 
opposed any such action. Questioned whether they favored sending 
food if some of it went to Hitler, 78 per cent of the sample replied 
in the negative. Hoover, though, insisted that the poll was invalid. 
It failed to include his stipulations for the protection of food from 
seizure by the German military. The questions asked also implied 
that the food was to be paid for by American money and sent through 
the war zone in American ships." 

Although Hoover continued to urge an e.\perimental action in 
Belgium, with the additional safeguard of having all food distributed 
only at soup kitchens, the project never got off the ground. One 
reason was that while Berlin did promise to meet some of Hoover’s 
conditions, its response was not regarded as adequate in either 
London or Washington. Another reason for the outcome of the 
campaign was that many doubted, even in the face of impressive evi- 
dence, that the conditions were as bad as Hoover represented. But 
the chief reason was that both the British and the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration remained convinced that the rela-tation of the blockade, 
even for a trial feeding of three million Belgians, could only 
strengthen Germany." 

In view of this outcome it seemed clear, espeeially with the col- 
lapse of France and the imminent danger that Britain too might be 
crushed, that the government had some obligation to supplement 
voluntary contributions for war relief. It is true that the disadvantages 
of such action were noted by the Commonweal: relief through gov- 
ernment appropriations lacked “that personal element which im- 
parts to charity its true nature and its characteristic graces” and, 
moreover, left the taxpayer generally unaware of the connection be- 
tween what he paid and what his money did." But for the most part, 
such objections were not pressed. Indeed, they were not even men- 
tioned during the discussion in Congress of the proposal for govern- 
ment support of overseas need. Jerry Voorhis, a New Deal Democrat, 
for once found himself agreeing with Hamilton Fish, a conserva- 
tive Republican and an isolationist, that the government ought to 
purchase surplus farm commodities for overseas relief. Fish added 

Public Opinion Quarterly IV (Dec., 194 °}, 7 * 6 - 

»« New York Times, March lo, April 6, 1941; Ickes, Secret Diary, III, asy, Hull, 
Memoirs, II, 1052. 

Commonweal XXXII (/une 24, 1940), 157 * 58 ' 
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that $50,000,000 was a mere drop in the b;'cket, that within Urene^^^^^ 
few years America would have to spend millions to keep P^^ 

But it was. he continued, a moral obligation to 0 . ’ 

eluded, let what was given he given not as a loan, b g 

no expectation of anything in return, not even thanK m _ 
appropriating the $50,000,000 specified that it be used y 6 
emment agency or agencies as the Pr^ident f ^ ^ *Xl. 
chase, exclusively within the United States, of agne , jj. 

and any other relief supplies for sick and destitute peop ® 
of hostilities or invasion, the actual allocation to be , .. 

American Red Cross or such agencies as the President ind • 
The appropriation was used by the secretaries of agriculture 
treasury for purchases and for transporting and distributing P 
plies/®'’ Ten days after Pearl Harbor Congress appropriated an 
tional $35,000,000 to be used in the same way to relieve victims 
hostilities and invasions/®^ 

Before the allocation of these government funds the role of the 
Red Cross in the Second World War had been a cauUous 
part this was the result of the fact that the medical units in the 
national Red Cross organizations were much better prepared for i 
conflict than had been the case in 1914, when emergency units froni 
America had been welcomed. More important, operations were a 
more difficult in the Second World War than in the first by reason 
of the free bombing of hospitals, the disruption of transportation 
systems, and the restrictions that the belligerents imposed on Rc 
Cross activities.^® But the most important reason for the limite 
role of the American Red Cross in oveneas relief was its dependence 
on the public for funds, a public which, as the earlier lukewarm re 
spouse to the million-dollar campaign for the relief of the victims 0 
war and famine in China showed, was either indifferent to such plc^^ 
or fearful that even a humanitarian involvement might lead to out- 
right participation in the world struggle. On the other hand, the 
Red Cross, as a quasi-official organ, was closely tied to the White 
House, the State Department, and the War and Navy Departments. 

CongrcsjionaZ Record, 76th Cong, 3d Scss., 1940. LXXXVI, Pt. 8, 8163, 8865 - 
*»U. S, Stctules at Large, LIV, Pt- », 627. 

U. S , Congress, House, Draft of a Proposed Prosisioit Pertaining to the 
77th Cong., ist Scss, 1941 ► Housc Doc. 169, 

U. b., Congress, Senate, Appropriations, Budget Estimates, Etc., 77th Cong-f 
ocss., 1941, Senate Doc. *14, 515. 

*«*Ncw York Times, May 5, 1940. 
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Its officers did not regard the organization as truly independent, and, 
indeed, it was not.‘°* 

Thus between the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, and 
the decision of Congress in June, 1940, to make tlie Red Cross the 
dispensing agent of the government appropriation, the aggregate fig- 
ure for war relief in Europe, ineluding the supplies donated by the 
chapters, was only $2,662,000. Tliis had been used for medical and 
other supplies to Finland, Poland, and the refugees in France. The 
supplies had been distributed through national organizations in the 
receiving countries.*”* 

With the Nazi invasion of the Low Countries and the fall of France 
in the early summer of 1940, the American Red Cross launched its 
first wartime drive for funds. The goal was set at $10,000,000, to be 
presently doubled. Tlie President urged Americans “to respond 
quickly and generously to this appeal” and Eleanor Roosevelt re- 
minded Americans "if we turn away from the need of others, we 
align ourselves with those forces which are bringing about the suffer- 
ing and which we must eventually try to defeat." The public, 
now awakened to the seriousness of the situation, responded well: 
within eight weeks more than $20,000,000 had been raised.*"* 

By December, 1941, the Red Cross had sent abroad in supplies 
and provisions for civilian war sufferers more than $50,000,000. It 
had spent more than two-thirds of the $20,000,000 it had raised in 
its special war drive. The rest represented contributions of local chap- 
ters and of goods made available through government appro- 
priation.*”' 

None of this relief went, after June, 1940, to countries controlled 
or occupied by the Nazis. In July a million-dollar cargo of hospital 
equipment and foodstuffs reached Marseilles, to be followed by sev- 
eral other cargoes, for use among the millions of refugees of unoc- 
cupied France. In November, 1940, the Red Cross decided to curtail 
its relief program in France because of difficulties of getting ship- 
ments through the British blockade. By January, 1941, however, 
London, at the request of President Roosevelt, agreed to permit the 
American Red Cross to deliver food and medicine to unoccupied 
France through the British blockade.*”' 

io» Dulles, The Amencan Red Cross, 340 B. 

10* Ibid., 349. 

105 New York Times, May 27, 1940. 

106 Jbid., July 27, 1940. 

lOT Dulles, The American Red Cross, 350. 

10* New York Times, Nov. g, i 94 ®» J***- 9 » > 94 *‘ 
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Great Britain, which was hearing the burden of 
received the greater part of what the the 

actual distribution being made by the British Re ^ to the 

Women’s Voluntary Services for Civilian De ense llianhs to t 
grants given, nursery schools for bombed-out children were h P 
open, canteens were provided in air-raid shelters, an me 
plies and clothing were distributed. Between June, i940> and 
Harbor, the Red Cross also distributed aid in the British 

East, Spain, Greece, China, and the USSR. ^ i ^on^ 

In accounting for its expenditures between the Congressiona ^ 
of $50,000,000 in June, 1940, and April 30, 1942, the e ■ 
reported that it had helped over 15,000,000 persons in Asia, > 
and Europe. Apart from the government appropriation, it 
stantial relief from its own funds. To the overall program, vo un ee^ 
gave their services; some 1,500,000 women sewed, without pay, g^r 
ments for refugees from textiles for which the Red Cross pa^ 
$17,000,000 from its total working fund.”® The countries receiving 
major allotments of garments, food, medical and other supplies are 
indicated in the following table.”® 


Table III. Relief Distributed Between July, 1940, and April 30, 194 * 

Amount of the Totfli 

Total Relief Supplied Purchased with jj' 
Country by American Red Cross Government ru 


Biitisli Middle East 

$ 2,295,651 

s 1,457.^5° 

China (since summer, 1940) 

3,842,365 

3,113,94° 

Finland 

2,396,608 

1,480,995 

France 

6,136,526 

3,597.840 

Fr. Equatorial Africa 

140,500 

137,980 

Great Britain 

32,861,145 

14,910,873 

Greece 

462,937 

38,309 

Iceland 

45,161 

40,577 

Spain 

1,687,748 

1,613,787 

USSR 

Yugoslavia 

3,766,631 

60,923 

3,177,540 

Total all countiies 

S(>o. 73 a.i 95 

$31,909,4^ 


Spokesmen for the voluntary agencies felt that the $50,000,000 
appropriation tor overseas relief did not make up for the restrictions 
on the admission into the United States of victims of Nazi and fascist 

U. S, Coapcsi, House, Rrfueec und Foieign War Relic/ Prosrarin, TZ* 
ij Scss . 1042, House Document 807. vUi 

“•IfriJ., ».i3. 
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persecution. In 1939, at a hearing on a bill to admit beyond the 
quota limits 20,000 German refugee children. Congressmen asked 
whether there were not already enough orphans in the United States, 
and why other countries did not shoulder their own responsibilities. 
Tire bill never even left the committee.'" Sueh a position seemed 
startling and shameful when contrasted with the British acceptance 
of any refugees reaching England’s shores, and with the hospitality 
of the Dominican Republic in opening its doors to those with no 
place to go. 

Not that Washington did nothing at all. President Roosevelt, it 
will be recalled, initiated in 1938 a conference of diplomats at Evian 
to consider the refugee problem and continued to express sympathy 
for the increasing thousands of these helpless and hopeless human 
beings. 'Tire President’s Advisory Committee on Political Refugees, 
created in July, 1940, to unblock quotas and give preference to those 
in special danger, eased the entrance of 2,000 political refugees in 
the twelve-month period in which it functioned.'" Also, in the sum- 
mer of 1940, the Department of State and the Department of Justice 
simplified the reception of refugee children from Great Britain. Under 
the new program children under sixteen, on proof of an intention to 
return home after the war, could enter on a visitor’s visa.'" A month 
later, in August, 1940, Congress authorized American vessels to help 
evacuate children to the United States if all belligerents agreed to 
their safe passage. The Germans, however, rejected such a stipulation, 
making the refusal the more pointed by torpedoing the City of 
Benares, a British vessel carrying many refugee children.'" It was 
not until 1944 that the American government created a “free port” 
near Oswego, New York, to promote the objectives of the recently 
established War Refugee Board and to relieve overtaxed supply re- 
sources in Italy. A thousand refugees of various national origins 
were given sanctuary in an abandoned army camp enclosed with 
wire and guarded by soldiers. To one critic they seemed to be like 
so much “stored merchandise” allowed to stay on the chance that 
they might some day find something besides a temporary haven. 
Voluntary agencies and local citizens provided for education, recrea- 

U. S., Congress, House, Immigration and Naturalization Committee, Hearings, 
Hearings, Admission of German Refnsee Children, 76th Cong,, ist Sess., 1939; Piclctt, 

For Afore Than Bread, 15. 

Maurice R. Davie, Refugees in America (New York: Harper, 1947), ^i ^z. 

113 York Times, July 13, 1940. 

Ibid., Sept. 23, 1940. 
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Great Britain, which was bearing the burden of f Germany, 

received the greater part of what the Cross 
actual distribution being made by the British Red 
Women’s Voluntary Services for Civilian Defense, 
grants given, nursery schools for bombed-out children ^ 

open, eanteens were provided in aii-raid shelters, an 
plies and clothing were distributed. Between June, i94°> mjagle 
Harbor, the Red Cross also distributed aid in the British 

East, Spain, Greece, China, and the USSR. ^ i „rnnt 

In accounting for its expenditures between the Congressiona g 
of $50,000,000 in June, 1940, and April 30, i942» Africa 

reported that it had helped over 15,000,000 persons in Asia, 
and Europe. Apart from the government appropriation, it 
stantial relief from its own funds. To the overall program, volun ee 
gave their services; some 1,500,000 women sewed, without pay, g^r 
ments for refugees from textiles for which the Red Cross 
$17,000,000 from its total working fund.““ The countries receiving 
major allotments of garments, food, medical and other supplies ar 
indicated in the following table."* 


Table III. Relief Distributed Between July, 1940, and April 30, i94^ 

Amount of the Total 

Total Relief Supplied Purchased wUh 
Country by American Red Cross Government fu 


British Middle East 

$ 2,295,651 

China (since summer, 1940) 

3,842,365 

Finland 

2.396,608 

France 

6,136,526 

Fr. Equatorial Africa 

140,500 

Great Britain 

32,861,145 

Greece 

462,937 

Iceland 

45,161 

Spain 

1,687,748 

USSR 

Yugoslavia 

3,766,63 1 
60,923 

Total all countries 

560,732,195 


ir457»65° 

3,113.940 

1,480,995 

3,597,840 

132,900 

14,910,872 

38,209 

40.577 

1,613,787 

3,177.540 


Spokesmen for the voluntary agencies felt that the $50,000,000 
appropriation for overseas relief did not make up for the restrictions 
On the admission into the United States of victims of Nazi and fascist 

U. S., Congress, House, Refugee and Foreign War Relief Programs, 77tb Cong-. 
Document 807, viii. 
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persecution. In 1939, at a hearing on a bill to admit beyond the 
quota limits 20,000 German refugee children, Congressmen asked 
whether there were not already enough orphans in the United States, 
and why other countries did not shoulder their own responsibilities. 
The bill never even left the committee.'” Such a position seemed 
startling and shameful when contrasted with the British acceptance 
of any refugees reaching England’s shores, and with the hospitality 
of the Dominican Republic in opening its doors to those with no 
place to go. 

Not that Washington did nothing at all. President Roosevelt, it 
will be recalled, initiated in 1938 a conference of diplomats at Evian 
to consider the refugee problem and continued to express sympathy 
for the increasing thousands of these helpless and hopeless human 
beings. Tire President’s Advisory Committee on Political Refugees, 
created in July, 1940, to unblock quotas and give preference to those 
in special danger, eased the entrance of 2,000 political refugees in 
the twelve-month period in which it functioned."® Also, in the sum- 
mer of 1940, the Department of State and the Department of Justice 
simplified the reception of refugee children from Great Britain. Under 
the new program children under sixteen, on proof of an intention to 
return home after the war, could enter on a visitor’s visa.’" A month 
later, in August, 1940, Congress authorized American vessels to help 
evacuate children to the United States if all belligerents agreed to 
their safe passage. The Germans, however, rejected such a stipulation, 
making the refusal the more pointed by torpedoing the City of 
Benares, a British vessel carrying many refugee children."* It was 
not until 1944 that the American government created a “free port” 
near Oswego, New York, to promote the objectives of the recently 
established War Refugee Board and to relieve overtaxed supply re- 
sources in Italy. A thousand refugees of various national origins 
were given sanctuary in an abandoned army camp enclosed with 
wire and guarded by soldiers. To one critic they seemed to be like 
so much “stored merchandise” allowed to stay on the chance that 
they might some day find something besides a temporary haven. 
Voluntary agencies and local citizerrs provided for education, rccrca- 

U. S., Congress, House, Immigration and Naturalization Committee. Hearings, 
Hearings, Admission of German Refugee Children, 76th Cong., 1st Sess., 1939; Pickett, 

For More Than Bread, ij. 

1*3 Maurice R. Da\ie, Refugees in America (New York: Harper, 1947), 3 »- 32 - 

mNcw York Times, July 13, 1940* 

*** Ibid., Sept. 23, 1940. 
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tion, and worship. At the end of the rvat the great majority received 

permanent visas and resettled in 65 cities in 19 states.' 

More might have been done, even under the immigration quot^. 
The law authorized the admission of 153.774 PE^sons a yfh 
elusive of those entering the country from the Western Hemisphere. 
The quota, as the figures show, was never filled."* 

Table IV. Foreign Immigration and Emigration to the U. S., 1939-1941 
Fiscal Number of Emigrant Aliens 

Year Immigrants Leaving U. S. 

1939 82,998 26,651 

1940 70*756 21,461 

1941 51.776 17 . 1^5 

1942 28,781 • 7,363 

* 10,000 from Canada, 5,000 from Latin America. 


What was the trouble? Many felt that government regulations 
rather than any lack of transportation or opposition on the part 0 
the public was the key."^ The mere mechanical business of getting 
a visa for a would-be immigrant ivas so involved that, as one in a 
position to know put it, only sponsors “plentifully endowed with 
time and money can afford to undertake the task of vouching for an 
immigrant.” After the affidavit of support had been obtained, every 
visa applicant had to be approved by an interdepartmental committee 
representing War, Navy, and State. To add to the diEEculties, no 
visa could be granted to anyone with a close relative in an Axis- 

Commonweal XL (May 12, 1944), 76-77; Life XVllI (August 21, ^944). 
Edward B. Mailu, Jr., Tofecn S/ti()men(: The Story of America’s War Refugee ^ 

U. S. Interior Department, War Relocahon Authority (Washington: Govt. PnnutJ^g 
Office, 1946); Harold L. Iches, Secretary of the Interior to the President, June i4» 
Truman Papers, OF 127 (1945), Truman Library; William Rosenwald, National Rc 
gee Service, to Harry S. Truman, Feb. 2, 1946, Truman Papers OF 127 (Jan.-Aug.,i940^ 
Trumaii Library, In the summer of 1945 79 per cent of the 525 persons respondirig 
a questionnaire favored giving the Oswego refugees freedom and a chance to remain ^ 

county, 17 per cent were opposed, and 4 per cent were uncertain, Joseph H. Smar^ 
Fnends of Fort OnUrio Guest-Refugees to Dillon S. Myer, Director, War Relocation 
n "rruman Papen, OF 127 (1945), Truman Library. 

. n’ of the Census, Historical Slatistics of the United States (Washing* 

"Asylum in Bntain and America," New Fe- 

imblic CIX (August 30, 1943), 311-13. 

I.mV f “‘'''y conduacd by the American Institute of Public Opinion m 

Is I ' n*". American families expressed a willingness to 

O thoi SUTr **“’ .S end to care for u!em nnbl the end of the w» j 
°s “"c* “■'V English and French women as wdl 
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dominated country. Tlius interminable delays doomed an unknown 
number of human beings who, when the longed-for visa at last came 
through, were in a territory that meantime bad fallen into Nazi 
hands, or in a concentration camp, or in a grave."® 

Tire problem of helping refugees was accentuated not only by gov- 
ernment regulations but by the attitude of officials. One experi- 
enced hand wrote that those immediately concerned with the issue 
struggled against great odds “in an atmosphere of opposition and 
suspicion with minimum support from the official makers of our 
foreign policies.” Tlie refugee effort, it seemed, was “at best a step- 
child in Washington, to be beaten and buffeted, and at worst a foot- 
ball for anti-Semitism and for petty bureaucrats, including those who 
take delight in sabotaging the President’s program just because it is 
his.” Tire word “refugee,” continued this observer, meant “alien" to 
the bureaucrat; “secret agent” to the military."' The reaction of 
one official to the circumspect proposal of Clarence Pickett of the 
American Friends Service Committee may have been exceptional, 
but it is part of the record. Knowing that American consulates abroad 
were hopelessly understaffed as the personnel tried to cope with long 
lines of waiting refugees, Pickett offered to provide from private 
sources helpers with proper language equipment and training. But 
he met with a cold rebuff from the official who replied that if more 
staff were wanted the State Department would ask Congress for 
supplementary appropriations."' 

That many officials sympathized with the unfortunate refugees 
who sought asylum in America is also part of the record. But many 
individuals with firsthand experience would no doubt have agreed 
with the indictment of a writer in Commonweal. Someday, he wrote, 
when United States consuls and vice-consuls write books about their 
work they will say; “we carried out the law; we made sure that every 
line of the questionnaire was properly filled, we counted the photo- 
graphs, we demanded the birth certificates; and then if everything 
was all right we affixed the Consular Seal and then, although there 
was always the line of applicants stinking up the office, there would 
be at least the applicant with only eleven photographs instead of 
twelve, the applicant who could not answer Question 73 C, who 

Republic CIX (August 30, 1943). 3 ii*i 3 * 

Alfred Wagg III, “Washington’s Stepchild: The Refugee/' Nay Republic CIV 
(April 28, i 94 i)» 592-94- 

Pickett, For Afore Th<rn Bread, 140-41. 
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would not be in any line anymore, and lie might be back m the coir 
centration camp from which he came, or he might be back on 
way to Germany, to Poland, or he might be only in a hotel garrer 
with his face to the wall waiting to die." Thus like the ’ 

the Americans too, this writer added, refused these human beings i 
right to live."' 

Within the limits of government restrictions something could be 
and was done by the voluntary agencies. Broadly speaking, assistance 
took the form of emergency relief to victims who could not flee, or 
who could not get beyond Nazi-dominated landsj to the smaller 
her who luckily got to England or to far-off Shanghai; and, fina y^ 
to the most fortunate of all, those who, thanks to help from an Ameti 
can or other voluntary agency, found permanent homes in 
America and in the United States, but who nevertheless neede 
help in coming to terms with a new life. 

First: the most unfortunate of all were those who were 
in Germany or Nazi-dominated Central and southeast Europe. The 
Commission for Polish Relief spent nearly a million dollars in feed- 
ing some 50,000 children in the homeland, in Roumania, and m 
Vilna (as well as 20,000 Poles in unoccupied France). The American 
Red Cross, through its affiliates, managed, before the end of i 94 ^» 
send over two million dollars worth of supplies to Cairo for the relic 
of Greek and Middle East refugees, to get medical supplies, cloth- 
ing, and foodstuffs to refugees in Roumania, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and to transport supplies valued at 
over a million dollars for Poles and Polish refugees in Europe, with 
half that amount for Polish refugees stranded in Iran and southern 
Russia. But it was the American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee that shouldered the greatest burden. To be sure, the relief 
vided to the Warsaw ghetto and tire food packages sent to concen- 
tration camps (as long as the Nazis permitted this to be done) often 
only delayed death from starvation and epidemic or from extermina- 
tion in gas chambers. With the help of the War Refugee Board and 
the Swedish government the JDC prevented, at least for the time, 
the deportation of 20,000 Budapest Jews. Even after all the doors 
were closed, the JDC and its heroic European representative refused 
G. Pauling. ‘The Craftoa Plan” Commonweal XL (May 12, 1944), 76-77- 
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to give up the effort to save any life that might conceivably be 
saved.'** 

Help was also given refugees in occupied and in Vichy France. 
The Joint Distribution Committee kept alive, at least for a time, 
55,000 alien Jews who managed to get to southern France. For a tirne- 
it kept a countless number of human beings from the clutches of 
the Gestapo. Refugees in France also had help from the Red Cross, 
which supplied almost $3,000,000 worth of food and medicine to 
other agencies, chiefly the American Friends Service Committee, until 
the break of diplomatic relations between Vichy and Washington put 
an end to emergency programs. Also on the scene, but with a very 
limited budget, was the American Unitarian Service Committee, 
which kept dispensaries in a few French cities as well as in refugee- 
crowded Lisbon.'" In response to the pathetic plight of refugee 
children, Foster Parents Plan for War Children, the American branch 
of an agency organized in England during the Civil War in Spain, 
set up in France ten colonies that cared for a thousand homeless boys 
and girls."* 

Second: the refugees, children and adults who had escaped to Great 
Britain. The Foster Parents Plan was operating eight social service 
projects in the spring of 1941 that looked out for 4,000 refugee 
children. These youngsters were supported by foster parents in the 
United States who paid ten dollars monthly for the keep of each 
child.'" Save the Children Federation, by the end of 1940, had 
given $100,000 in aid of child refugees in England."* As Britain’s 
cities were bombed, English children also in effect became refugees. 
The United States Committee for the Care of European Clnldren, 
with which Marshall Field was identified, Iielped evacuate children. 


American National Red Cross, Foreisn War Rdief, September l 1939-Dccfm- 
ber 31, 194a (Wasliinelon: American National Red Cross, 1943), i6-t8; Amencun 
]ewish Year Book, Sept, x94i-Scpt, 1942, XLIII, o9’92. • i /v , Vo v. 

‘SS Herbert Agar, T/io Saving Remnant: An Account of jennsh SnmvaJ (Nerv Yoit: 
Viking, .960), 13a if.; Moses A. Lcasatt. The /DC Story 1914195a (New k ork: Amen- 
can jessish jiint Distribution Committee. 1953). 13: Pictett. For -'lore Thun Dreud. 
isysy. The Unitarian Service Committee. Fact Sheet. July 14, 1958 (Boston. Uni- 

larian Scr\icc Committee, i958)» . . i,. r • • r »i - 

«*Tljc American branch was organized in 19 J7 a* a result of the miMion of the 
British founders. John Langdon Davies and Enc Muggendge. u.th E^a BIw as tl^ 
chief promoter, Fmtcr Parents Plan, Inc.. Foster Parents Plan, Inc. (New York: Foster 
Parrots Pbn. Inc., ca. 1958), 4 ff-J New York Timer. March tj, 1940. 

York Times, April 20, S940> 

'*• /bid., March 16, Dec. 6, 1940* 
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including those of foreign as well as British origin, from tornbanJed 
areas.'” Two organizations gave American children a ':ba''“ 
gin an experience in good will and to appreciate ‘be.r own good to 
toe. One was the Children’s Crusade for Children, with M^. Tranh 
lin D. Roosevelt, William Allen White, Monsignor John Ryan, an 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher as leading sponsors. Tlie 13,^0 000 
it collected were handed over to agencies, chiefiy in Britain, 
served uprooted children."* Another organization was somewna 
picturesquely named Young America Wants to Help, ts na lo 
chairman, Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, reported in October, iW- 
in its first year it had sent $125,000 to England for refugee children. 
What all this help meant can be imagined from the report that 
of the children had been bom and brought up from their first year 
in underground shelters, that many bore Nazi tattoo numbers on 
their arms, and that others had suffered so intensely from fear t la 
it was necessary to tie them to their nurses with strings made longer 
and longer each day until they could be removed.**® 

In addition to the agencies set up to care for refugee children 
in England, others, including those supported in America by 
tional'Origin groups, aided adult refugees who had suffered too muc 
to earn a living in the land that now sheltered them. And across the 
oceans in Shanghai, the JDC kept alive some 20,000 refugees m a 
country that did not require visas but that was now dominated by 
Japan, a Nazi ally,'®^ 

Third: refugees who had found an asylum in Latin America and the 
United States that promised to be permanent. Thus the Jewish Joint 
Agricultural Corporation contributed $50,000 to a planned resettle- 
ment in the Yungas district of Bolivia.*^^® Working on a larger scale 
the Refugee Economic Corporation, with a capital of $1,500,000, 
promoted refugee settlement in Bolivia, the Dominican Republic, 
and the Philippines."” In all, the JDC spent $52,285,300 between 

Ibid., August SI, Oct. 3, Nov. 3, 1940; Sumy LXXVII (Oct., i 940 » ^975 
monweol XXXII (July 12, 1940), 237-38. 

'**New Yorfc Times, April 16, June 30, 1940. 

.1. « • I v’ , 9 ^^- ^941. Young America Wants to Help worked in conjunction WJtn 

the BnUsh War Relic! Society. 

Parents Plan, Inc., Fosler Purents Plan, Inc., xo-rz. 1 

»iAmenMn Jcuub Year Book, Sept.. 1940-Sept., 1941, XLIII, 9 ^9ii a* 

16871^’ Time in Shanghai” Survey Grabbic XXXIII (March, i944h 

"’“U, Magazme. July 26, 1941. „ , 

f" SctUemenf. Summaries of SeJ.'J*. 
tconomic and Ccograjiliic Rt/mrU on SeUlemenl PossiMilics for European I'"'"' 
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1939 and 1944 in helping more than 8i,ocxj refugees escape from 
Nazi Europe and begin life elsewhere.”* Although it was the most 
important agency in this work, the JDC was not alone. Supported 
by left-wing contributors, the New World Resettlement Fund and 
the American Rescue Ship Mission aided some thousands of Spanish 
refugees in France in finding new homes in Latin America.*** 

In the United States itself, several established organizations helped 
refugees meet the countless problems associated with finding a place 
in American life. It will be recalled that the American Friends 
Service Committee established centers in Iowa, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York to smooth the path, which at best was rough, 
and that the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society provided initial shelter 
and meals, and aided in job-getting. In 1939 some thirty agencies 
federated in the National Refugee Service. Although mainly supported 
by Jewish relief funds and concerned ehielly with Jewish refupes 
(110,000 by 1941), the organization was nonsectarian: the American 
Committee for Christian Refugees, a Protestant group, and the Com- 
mittee for Catholic Refugees from Germany worked with it. 

Ably led by Professor Joseph Chamberlain of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School and employing some 450 social workers and other 
personnel in addition to volunteers, the National Refugee Service 
helped its clients become self-supporting as quickly as possible with 
care to avoid any charge that the refugees were a drag on the labor 
market or, when able to have businesses of their own, employed 
only refugees. The Service enlisted the help of the New York Adult 
Education Council, which offered English languap instruction and 
encouraged Manfred George, a German refugee, in a self-help pro- 
gram which included an employment agency, a physicians’ training 
and a sports program, all duly publicized in the refugee newspaper 
Aujbau. The National Refugee Service enlisted over four hundred 
communities in sponsoring refugees while they struck roots in their 
new home.““ 


(New York: Refugee Economic Wagg 

Meguxfne. futyX" V^ert HorLt' ’^ho Afds the Refugeear'. New Re,ut,l 
CIV (Jan. 13, 1941), 43-46. 

Leavitt, The /DC Story, i3' , t v-v/it frr.oj, 

New Republic CIV (Jan. 13. i94>). 44-^S;N<^sveek XVII (Feb. 17 1941), 21. 
Albert Hoilings, New Republic CIV. 43-46: Build U. S Industnes 

Bminess Week. April 27, 1949, 18. an; Frank Kingdon, All laming One Tongue, 
Survey LXXVI (Sept., .94°), =54-53: Kathryn Close, In a Strange Land, Survey 
LXXV (Dec., 1939), 367-69. 
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All these agencies, in addition to tliose aiding political and 1 Jot 
leaders, professionals, scholars and students, some wganized wrl , 
some bte. formed part of a world-wide effort to help victims of fas 
cist and Nazi persecution. Some of the larger agenaes. bogged down 
in overwhelming tasks, may have sometimes failed to give the p 
sonal understanding that many of the smaller groups offered an 
that was needed almost as much as shelter, food, and lObs. hut a 
least no refugee was deported on the ground of being a public eha^ 
On the whole the voluntary agencies in helping well over 125, 
men and women and 4,000 homeless children get to America a 
in giving a hand in finding a spot in city and small community, 
wrote a new and honorable chapter in the history of American immi 
gration. 


Of the $91,000,000 contributed in 1940-1941 for overseas war 
relief, somewhat more than $2,000,000 was given by German^m^ti 
cans to help German war prisoners and those who survived in Hitler s 
Reich.”* It is not known how much of this was given at the ^m* 
onstrations arranged to celebrate Nazi victories over France and Eng- 
land and to express enduring devotion to the fatherland. But those 
in charge of a celebration on May 19, 1940, as the Battle of France 
was ending and the Battle for Britain beginning, expressed pleasure 
at the generous response of the 11,000 who paid their respect at a 
shrine displaying two bronze plaques. One was of the late President 
von Hindenberg, the other of Chancellor Adolph Hitler. Each plaque 
was flanked by candles, swastikas, and American flags.”® 

New Yorfe Times, Feb. 3, June 5, 1941. 

V 38 May ao, 1940. 
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In War Again 


Tlie need for helping homeless children, older refugees, prisoners 
of w’ar, persecuted minorities, and the sick and starving in belligerent 
and conquered lands did not end when Pearl Harbor thrust the 
United States into the world conflict. On the contrary, these needs 
mounted as the war dragged on. Tlie attempt to meet them even in 
part meant new problems and determined effort. 

In the first place, higher taxes put a strain on voluntary giving. So 
did the demands of both established charities and of the agencies 
organized to help families divided and often harassed by the war 
effort as well as the men and women in the armed forces. The 
YMCA, YWCA, Navy Relief Society, Army Relief Society, Aid to 
American Prisoners, Red Cross, and the United Service Organization 
all had important functions and all needed support. In response to 
the State Department's recommendation that the first concern of 
Americans should be the war effort of their own country, several 
organizations announced that henceforth their emphasis would either 
be on American needs or that, as in the case of the relief committee 
of the CIO, aid would in the future be given to needy laboring 
families at home as well as abroad.* 

The New York Times did not doubt that charity begins at home 
but a few weeks after Pearl Harbor commented on the need to con- 
tinue relief aid to other countries despite domestic demands. “This,’ 
wrote the Times, “is a civilian as well as a military war. . . . Dollars 
given for relief work among the allied peoples are not mere expres- 
sions of sentiment. They contribute to victory by stimulating civilian 
morale and strengthening the ties of friendship among democratic 

^ New York Times, Dec. i8, 194 ^* 
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peoples. In spite of our coming burden of taxation,” 

adm^onished, “we should continue to give out of what is still a 

tive abundance.” “ . 

And give the American people did. In 1940 contributions 
seas relief totaled $20,000,000. By 1944, the last full year of Ibe , 
this figure had increased by more than 500 per cent and m 1945 
more than twice the 1944 amount was given. Tlie following table 
indicates the annual volume of giving for overseas relief. 


Table I. Annual Contributions Received by Voluntary Agencies for Overseas 
Relief, 1939-1945 

1939 $ 2,900,000 

1940 20,600,000 

1941 39,000,000 

1941 37,100,000 

1943 62,100,000 

1944 109,100,000 

• 1945 233,900,000 

Total $504,700,000 


The increase after 1942 resulted from the opening of areas hitherto 
closed to relief, as allied victories were wrenched from the foe m 
Africa, Italy, and France; from the improvement of fund-raising 
organization; and from the publicity given to overseas needs. 

Among the reasons for the rising volume of giving for overseas 
relief special note must also be taken of what one observer described 
as a revolution in American philanthropy: “the almost unnoticed 
emergence of the labor movement as the largest single source of 
revenue for philanthropy in this country or in the world.”* Labor 
of course had long done its share in community fund raising but 
what had been given for domestic charities had generally been 
lumped together with the contributions of management and the 
clerical force as the gift of “the XYZ Corporation.” In part the in- 
creasing role of labor in organized giving stemmed from the high 
\vagcs it received in wartime prosperity and from the development 
of payroll deductions for charitable contributions. Other factors 
were, however, also at work. 


* Ibid., Feb. 3, 1942. 

r/iiVi' n j'Slalv. Picsidcnl’s War Relief Control Board, Volunlary 'V" 

Co;i!p“r„rOmi‘I (Wash.ng.on- 
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Organized labor was in many ways identifying itself in larger 
measure with community activities. Labor leaders recognized the pub- 
lie relations value of large union contributions and in turn those 
in charge of local fund raising belatedly asked labor’s representatives 
to ser\’e on committees and to take bows at the end of successful 
campaigns. Also important was the fact that organized labor was 
learning the techniques of cooperation common in fund-raising op- 
erations. 'Tims in March, 1943, the AF of L and the CIO agreed 
to launch a joint drive, with a quota of $4,000,000, for the New 
York Labor War Chest. The ne.\t year the two major labor organiza- 
tions reached agreements with the Red Cross and the National War 
Fund which avoided undue competition, overlapping, and duplica- 
tion.” 

A breakdown of labor’s contributions in 194? illuminating. It 
gave $30,000,000 to over-all war relief, some 20 per cent of which 
went overseas. In addition contributions in excess of $200,000 were 
made to the British War Relief Society. At the same time the Ameri- 
can Labor Committee to Aid British Labor, an AF of L agency, col- 
lected, with the help of several CIO unions, $208,000.' This sup- 
ported nursing and rest homes for shell-shocked workers, schools, 
nurseries, and rehabilitation centers in Great Britain.' In 1943 a 
large part of the $1,500,000 that the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union gave to philanthropic purposes went to favored over- 
seas projects. Allocations from special war funds collected by other 
unions were also directed to foreign relief.' Thus American labor, in 
addition to the British workers’ causes, supported special projects, 
including provision of clothes and food for women and children in 
Soviet Russia and assistance to antifascist underground movements 
in China and other countries.' It is likely that the larger role of labor 
in overseas relief during American participation m the war helps ex- 
plain the fact that while in the years before Pearl Harbor 80 per cent 


mour" dSS; for GMng: Tit of Ihc National War Fund Inc., ,043 ,947 

(New York: Harper, 1947). 68-70. 

® New York Times, June 14, 1942. ^ 

^ Ibid., Dec. 15, 1942; Survey Graphic XX3^1» 49- of Vnl 

•New York Tinres, Jan. i8, ,943: Arthur C- 
unlary Foreign Aid, 19391053,” Department of State Bulletin XXX (March 15. I95.t), 
383-93, 

•Surrey Craphic XXXII, 49: New York Times, Dec. 15, ■94a. 
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o£ ffie giving was related to national origin or sympathy, th« was 
true of only 20 per cent of what TOS given between 1942 and 1^.2- 
Religious organizations had of course long been inajor conhi 
to overseas eharities. During the years g. 

growing church collections redectcd several factors in P ^ 

ture of giving but particularly the development “f 
efficiency in fund raising - The Church Committee for Oversea^ 
Relief, an organization of cooperating Protestant churches, 
its budget in 1944-1945 by 50 per cent of that 
In Catholic circles the Bishops' War Emergency and Relief 
tee, organized in 1939. carried on the major assistance to victims 0 
the war abroad. In addition, other Catholic agencies engaged in 10 
eign relief, including refugee programs. In 1943 the War Relief e 
ices (an agency sponsored by the National Catholic Welfare 
ference and later called Catholic Relief Services) was organize 
integrate foreign relief efforts by Catholic agencies and groups. 


A significant aspect of voluntary overseas relief during the war yesr 
was the increasing government control over the private agenci^* 
Philanthropy, like other aspects of national life, was mobilized in t e 
interest of efficiency and speedy victory. Deeming it unwise to leave 0 
the voluntary agencies the entire responsibility for coordinating pro 
grams, and Nvishing to reduce confusion in the public mind regarding 
competing organizations and to scale down overhead costs, the Presi 
dent’s Committee on Wat Relief Agencies in July, 194a, recom- 


The figures below come from U. S. Depailment of Commerce, Foreign and 
mestic Commerce Bureau, Intemalional TransacCiorts of the United States Dunng 
War, i940-:945. Economic Senes 65 (Washington: Govt. Printing Office, x 94 o)» 
INSTITUTIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES BY 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 1940-1945 


1940 

1941 
194s 

»945 

1944 

»945 


Catholic 

3J> 

3-5 


Jewish 

10.1 


Nonsectunan 


14.7 

27.2 


Protestant 

16.5 

17.8 

15.9 

19.6 
23.2 

“ New Yorfc Times, March 12, 1943. June 23. 1944; U. S., Congress, House, 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Voluntary Forrign Aid; ThP ^ 
ture and Scope of Postwar Pnvafe American Assistonce Abroad with special 
to Eurofi^ 80th Cong., ist Scss., 1947, committee print Ihcreaftcr cited as the Fullo 
Keporth Portions of this report arc pnnlcd in U. S., Congress, House, Select Commn- 
t« on I^rcign Aid, Final Refiort on Foreign Aid, 8olh Cong., 2d Scss., 1948, H. R^P ' 
1845, 785-827. 


35 

7-1 

7-9 


19.2 

49.4 
55.0 
76.8 

123.5 

156.4 


Total 

48.8 

82.6 

64-8 

114-6 

181.0 

233-8 
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mended that the executive reconstitute tlie committee by enlarging 
its functions.” 

'File revamped agency, known as the President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board, was given authority over “all solicitations, sales or offers 
to sell merchandise or services, collections and distribution or dis- 
posal of funds and contributions in kind for the direct or implied 
purpose” of charities for foreign and domestic relief, rehabilitation, 
reconstruction and welfare arising from war-created needs at home 
and abroad, refugee relief, and related activities. It was also to register 
and coordinate fund-raising agencies, to define ethieal standards of 
solicitation and collection, to require accurate aeeounting, and to 
eliminate or merge some ageneies in the interest of efficieney or 
economy, as well as to protect local charities. Tlius the role of the 
government in voluntary philanthropy was given wider scope than 
ever before. Joseph E. Davies remained chairman, Charles P.^ Taft 
continued to serve, and Charles Warren was to replace Frederick P. 
Keppel, whose death left a vacancy.” 

Tire Board did not hesitate to use its regulatory powers. It asked 
agencies to rename themselves whenever existing names failed to 
reflect clearly the fact that the aid given was American in origin. 
“In the creation of good will between the United States and coun- 
tries which are being helped by the generosity of our people it is 
important,” the directive ran, “that they know that it is Americans 
who are sympathetic with their position and are endeavoring to help 
in the alleviation of distressing conditions.” In the latter stages of 
World War II a number of agencies took the request to heart: the 
French Relief Fund became the American Relief for France; the 
Queen Wilhelmina Fund was renamed American phef for Hol- 
land; and Russian War Relief took the new title of the American 
Society for Russian Relief. Thus the inclusion of Amencan in the 
title of the agencies identified them with the people of the United 
States and with national policy/* 

1 Y 1 “ComDilation of Documents of the President’s 

“Press Release, Comp Contiol Board.” 

Committee on War Relief Archives Washington, D. C. [hereafter cited as 

M.S. House, select CO— cu 

Relief During World War II, 19. 
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Chairman Davies also used the Board’s 
still further the number of agencies: whereas at 
300 were in operation, only sLxty-seven were listed at the en 
year 1943. The number of fund-raising campaigns was 
Lced by forbidding agencies to solicit when the American Re 
was conducting its drives and when the United States War Bondsal^ 
were under way. 'Thanks to the elimination of agencies 
operate efficiently and to the consolidation of compebng ones ao 
ministrative costs were cut from an average of 10 6 per cent 1 W 
to 4.8 per cent in 1944. More important, the War Relief 
Board reported that in 1942 about 200 agencies competed 
collection of less than $10,000,000, while three years later on y 
as many agencies raised and distributed more than five im 
much money and supplies." ..j 

Some of the Board’s actions led to criticism. Tins happened 
it licensed one of the several ethnic-oriented agencies the ’ 
o£ which sharply differed from those of competing Italian ic 
agencies. Representations, counter-representations, and misreprese^^ 
tations led to the reversal of decisions and to much explanation. 
Others took the Board to task for restricting free private 
for the effects of its controls on discouraging new organizations ro 
forming to meet unprecedented charitable needs. Restrictions 
bidding organizations to make specific appeals were also he 
lessen American interest in relief work.*’ But on the whole the vo un 
tary agencies appreciated what the Board did to lift the whole mat er 
of war relief above the level of tangling competition and bitter par 
sanship. 

Even so, the Board, operating as it did at the national level, con 
not entirely eliminate the mounting confusion among the hundre 
of agencies issuing appeals to relieve the suffering of America s alli^ • 
Thus the Board suggested a united national war fund. This was ap 
proved by the United Service Organization (a popular new agency 
designed to aid military personnel), the various community ches 

** New York Timet, May 17, 1945; Ptesident's War Relief Control Board, 

n...;,.., w_.»j »» o ,.._i .. 


*»ivcw I or* iimet, May 17, 194$; President s War Relief Control 
War Relief During World War 11 , 5.9; circular dated Feb. 10, 1943, 
of Documents.” 

New York Times, May 3, 5, Sept. 1, 1944. 

” James Wood Johnson, "What Private Relief Can Do After the War,” Comm 
weal XL (Apnl 21, 1944), 13, 
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and councils, war chest organizations representing local federated 
fund-raising efforts for various war relief causes, and the major for- 
eign relief organizations. It was obviously necessary to have the 
drive sponsored by an over-all national agency with prominent 
leaders at the helm. Early in i943» six well-known men under the 
chairmanship of Winthrop W. Aldrich of the Chase National Bank 
and British War Relief, responded to tlie request of the War Relief 
Control Board to organize a National War Fund. In making the an- 
nouncement, Aldrich declared that the plan would preserve local au- 
tonomy in fund raising and afford an opportunity for support of our 
men in uniform, our allies, and the home front.” The new National 
War Fund was a private organization with the task of redueing the 
number of competing agencies, cutting down overhead, and minimiz- 
ing the irritation and confusion resulting from constant requests for 
funds. Its story has been well told by its general manager, Howard 

I. Seymour.” , . a ■ 

The story of the National War Fund is important m American 
philanthropy. It united the well-organized local and community 
chests with the popular appeal of the United Service Organization, 
already serving military personnel, and the national agencies with 
overseas relief programs. The work demanded an ever larger amount 
of cooperation between these agencies and the grass-roots donors on 
the one hand and the War Relief Control Board and other relevant 
government agencies on the other. Much of the success of the Na- 
tional War Fund stemmed from the decision to admit no agency 
unless the Board had already certified it; to admit among these, only 
one agency for a given country or a given function (as refugee aid); 
to forbid participating agencies to conduct independent dnves at any 
time; and to permit the Fund to serve no speeial interest, to insist, 
that is, that monies collected in the many hundreds of local commu- 
nities and allocated to the selected national relief agencies working 
overseas, be disbursed without reference to color, creed, race, or po- 

litical affiliation. , , c -u 

If this decision solved many problems, it created others, for it 
seemed important to include the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference's agency. War Relief Services, and the AF of L and CIO, 

Seymour, Design for Giving, 3. 

« Ibid. 
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whose committees already had carefuUy thought-ou W 

needy workers in foreign lands. Tire labor leader 
plans for speeial campaigns among tlre.r 
a special status as “cooperating organizations ‘ 

giving up sponsorship of projects m which there 
interest. A similar solution rvas worked out for War , 

Since there was never enough money and since eac i p P ^ 
agency set much store on its own program, the job of ^ ^ 

was a hard one. On the whole, the decisions of National War 
were accepted as evidencing a spirit of fair play. ’ 

Davies, in addressing a Florida meeting, assured potential dono 
that not more than 20 per cent of contributions went to^ oreign > 
the figures in Seymour's account indicate that approximately 0 ^ 
half of the total of $750,000,000 contributed in 1943* ^ 944 ^ 

1945 was allocated to overseas relief agencies.^ 

Important though this sum was, it was clear that the grow g 
needs during the war and the overwhelming shortages and 
in sight when the fighting stopped, required governmental action 0 
at the national and international levels. In the nature of things, sue 
action was bound to have not only humanitarian motives but also 0 
be closely associated with national policy. Since government aid \vas 
to affect voluntary giving, the broad outlines of what was done 
needs to be summarized. 


In September, 1942, at an inter-Allied meeting in London, an agree 
ment was made by Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Argentina an 
the United States for cooperative buying and storing of wheat re 
serves. Tlie special responsibility of the United States by reason 0 
its great agricultural output was dramatized late in 194a by the es 
tablishraent of the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Oper^i 
tions (OFFRO). The coincidence of this action with the vigorous 
picas of Hoover in Collier’s magazine for feeding captive peoples an 
planning for vast relief programs in the postwar period led some to 
think that Roosevelt’s action was a political move to steal his rival s 
thunder. Actually, OFFRO not only emphasized the points Hoover 


« Ibid., 7 (I. 

“ Picss Nov. 18. *94?, in "CompUation of Documents"; Ona K. D. 

h'' "European Relief as Seen from Bntain,’’ Foreign P 
Report* XVIll (Oct. 15, 1942), 204; Sc)mour, Design for Giving, 70*71. 
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made but went further in identifying these with national interest and 
policy: food was to be used as a means of winning the war by im- 
pressing /Vxis peoples with the abundance that was accessible to them 
on surrender and, further, long-range postwar rehabilitation was to set 
the world’s economy in order since America and American ideals 
could not be safe when millions were dying of hunger, want, and 
disease. At Roosevelt’s request Herbert H, Lehman resigned the gov- 
ernorship of New York to head OFFRO an appointment ap- 
plauded by the Christian Century: . . the fact that a Jew is to 

direct this work of international brotherhood should help to exorcise 
the devils of race hatred which the malignant nazis have loosed on 


Europe.” 

During the Allies’ North African campaign about 150,000 children 
received daily feedings of milk from American supplies under 
OFFRO auspices. General Eisenhower built up a io,ooo-ton relief 
stockpile before the Tunisian advance and requisitioned some 30,000 
tons of supplies monthly for feeding Moroccans and Algenans. 
OFFRO was soon absorbed into the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA), which the Allies established 
in the fall of 1943 to coordinate relief distribution after the war was 
won. The United States, because of its great wealth, played the 
dominant role in UNRRA. Lehman held the post of UNRRA 
director-general. Congress authorized the first appropriation of $1,- 
350,000,000 in March, 1944 - Ultimately the U^ted States was to 
supply over $2,600, ooo,ooo-about 70 per cent of UNRRA s expendi- 
tures.’" . 

At the time, spokesmen for voluntary agencies expressed concern 
lest the American people cut down on private giving for overseas 
relief in the impression that a few million thus given would be as 
nothing in relation to the vast sums OFFRO and UNRRA had 
” Christen Century LXIX (Dec. Vito! 

*“^237^ ‘if 46 ^' 

and "Foreign Relief fob . 7 , 1943), 

•■A4S|rfJdNaUo„^Re.«a„^ 

Sess., 1950 , Senate Doc. 123 » »4e > rnnprt« House U S. 
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at their disposal. The impression was the more \vould 

cause it was dear to almost everyone that the United St 
he the major contributor to UNRRA’s budget and that what tn 
government did would in the end come out of the taxpayers p 

Such was the background of the joint statement 
H. Lehman, Norman H. Davis of the Red Cross, and Joseph t-. 
Davies of the War Relief Control Board: 

“The united resources and services of Government, 
those of the American Red Cross and the Intemat.ona & 
organization, and by the voluntary efforts of all people wdl be reqmm 
for the relief of distressed civilians in countries associated with 
in this war. While the resources and services of Government wi 
drawn upon to furnish the primary supplies for 
of civilian populations, voluntary organizations rendering essential 
ices will also need to be maintained. . . . Continuation of sue 
untary relief work is essential not only as an expression of the . 

sympathies of the American people but also as a distinctive service 
quasi-public and voluntary agencies can render to complement pu 
resources and services.” ** 


With the surrender of Germany in May, 1945, the War Relief on^ 
trol Board urged Americans to continue support of the National 3 
Fund because the end of the fighting increased rather than ^ 
creased the need for overseas aid in the recently liberated areas 
hitherto inaccessible to relief.** 

Some months before the Nazi surrender, in anticipation of t ic 
continuing problem of overseas voluntary aid and its administra 
tion, Charles P. Taft, acting for the War Relief Control Board, ma s 
an interesting proposal to UNRRA and to the War Department, 
both of whom, presumably, would exercise jurisdiction over Amen 
can relief agencies in occupied foreign countries. It was necessary^ 
Taft indicated, to know, from the authority abroad, its wishes an 
its judgment of the situation in order that the Board in turn mig ^ 
carry out its function "to determine the propriety of appeals to the 


**Sc>-mouT, Design for Giring, ig. .. 

** ''Continuadon of Relief Woilt by Private Organizations,” Department of ota 
DiiUelin Vlll (Jan. i6, 1943), 37-38. 

»*New York Times, May 14, J7, 1945. 
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American public for funds.” If, as Taft understood, the Army had 
decided not to admit private relief agencies during its administration, 
it might still find it convenient to deal with one agency representing 
all of the American organizations for foreign relief. Thus Taft 
proposed the organization of a council of voluntary agencies to 
which the Board could transmit specific information on needs in 
occupied countries and which it might help in the task of laying 
before constituent members precise program requirements. ’ The 
need of such a council must have been strengthened by the reply 
Taft received from General J. J. McCloy to the effect that al- 
though the Army would oppose the admission of private agencies 
in relief work in areas under its control it would certainly prefer, if 
such agencies were admitted into the field, to deal with one body 
representing the others than with each individually.^* This reply 
stimulated the development of two major relief agencies, each 
senting its members, during the occupations in Europe and Asia. 

Even before Taft had sent his inquiry to the War Departaent 
Professor Joseph Chamberlain of Columbia University and the In- 
ternational Migration Service, Clarence Pickett of the American 
Friends Service Committee, and C. E. Miller of the Near East 
Foundation, together with representatives of a dozen other agencies, 
organized the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service. Designed to work out plans for relief in the liberated areas 
of Europe, the Council at first could do little more than exchange 
views and facilitate communication between member organizations 
and the War Relief Control Board.*" 

Among the charter members of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service were a number of agenci^ winch 
appealed to the American people for aid to individual countncs. As 
the end of the war approached, however, the National War Funds 

- Chato P. Taft 10 J. I- ~ta„al ^Hon 

Committ^ ^ Commiltcc Pita. 

- s.s?si s;r> 

Coinmonu'cui XL (April 
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decision to admit only one agency for each country forced 
ganizations to federate into single national units. So, for e.xamp , 
the various French relief groups, tom by differences over the suppor 
of Petain at Vichy versus the support of the Free French und 
Gaulle, finally merged in the early part of 1944 '"‘0 American 
lief for France. By early 1945 the new organization had nearly 3 
centers in more than forty states, the majority being scwng ‘ 
The people of Dunkirk, New York, contributed $75,000 for the peo- 
ple of Dunkirk. France. Ultimately American Relief , 

shipped 12,000,000 pounds of clothing, medical supplies an 00 , 
operated disaster units and mobile canteens for those without lom^, 
and helped restore the health of some 300,000 children by specia 
feeding programs. A value of $400, ocx) was set on the gifts in 'in 
that some 11,000 American volunteers gave or prepared each 
while the total budget approved by the National War Fund was $ 7 » 
325,000.®^ By 1950 American Relief for France had turned much 0 
its equipment and facilities over to French groups and was in t le 
process of liquidating its overseas programs. 

Another ethnically oriented agency that flourished during and af er 
the war, the British Wat Relief Society, maintained over 300 ambu- 
lances, surgical units and first-aid vehicles while keeping up ^ 
hostels for the injured and infirm. After the organization of the Na- 
tional War Fund, Bundles for Britain merged with tlie British War 
Relief Society but kept on with its o\vn work which included aid for 
children. In 1944 the British War Relief Society disbursed $4,^79> 
000 and shipped donated goods, chiefly clothing, valued at over 
$2,000,000. “We shall not forget this work,” wrote Winston Church 
ill, and we all send our grateful thanks to the two million voluntary 
workers and the hundreds of thousands of other citizens of fbe 
United States whose efforts and generosity have made it p®^ 
sible.” Wlien the countries on the Continent were liberated, the 
British War Relief Society withdrew from the National War Fund to 
permit it to concentrate on those more needy than the British. 

Russian relief activities had been consolidated into Russian 
Relief in September, 1941, later to be renamed the American Society 

YoVfc'rl™ American Relief for France. 

L 8j * 5 , 1944; Seimour. Design for Gn-g. 

»»Ncw York Times, Match 15, 1945. 
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for Russian Relief. Contributions amounted to $32,000,000 in 1945 
and to $80,000,000 over the existence of the agency from 1941 to 
1946. Bennett Cerf served as chairman of a “Books-for-Russia” 
campaign which dispatched more than a quarter-million English- 
language classics to Russian readers. In April, 1944, the numerous 
Italian organizations merged into American Relief for Italy. Ulti- 
mately this agency helped over 4,000,000 Italians with $40,000,- 
000 worth of aid distributed through the Italian government, the 
Vatican, the Italian Red Cross, and the General Confederation of 
Labor. Active organizations serving Norway, Holland, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia were also established. 

The war-time activities of these organizations were similar. Most 
were based in New York, where they filled warehouses with goods 
collected from all over the country. Clothing, food, blankets, house- 
hold equipment and medical supplies were stockpiled against the day 
of liberation, transported to the closer ports of Britain or Sweden, or 
sent on to aid nationals caught in neutral countries. American 
Relief for Holland shipped on an average 3,000 pounds daily; $830,- 
000 in funds and goods were dispatched in the single year ending 
October 31, 1947. The New York offices frequently supplied pub- 
licity material as well as cloth and yarn to sewing circles and other 
local groups throughout the country. American Relief for Poland 
worked chiefly through Roman Catholic parishes. It sent $7,500,000 
in food, clothing, and hospital and school supplies in the period from 
January, 1946, until all "foreign” relief organizations were invited to 
leave Poland by its government in 1949' A New York-based agency 
could also render effective aid to servicemen and merchant seamen 
fighting the war through their governments in e.xile. American Relief 
for France, for example, established recreation centers for the Free 
French forces and adopted six ships of tlic French navy ^ «'hicli 
were sent books, phonographs, games and personal comforts.’ TIic 


American Relief for France (New Yoik: Ym^ArncritL^ii^Rc^^ 

enn Relief for Italy, Inc.. Second Annriersary Report - 

Itaiy. C F Ilorslcv conip., "Foidgn Voluntary Aid to Poland, »949. 

manuscript in the 'files 0^110 American Council of 

Scnicc. New York [hcicaflcr died as Amencan Counnl Jf.' Tf''"- 

•■Rmsdn War Relief," Slaionic end Best Eujogwn X\II 

6 i- 74; Amcriejn Relief for Ilollsnd. Inc,. Vncricjn 

for Holhnd, 1947); “Besic Infonnation .\bout Nelionsl W er 

Relief for Norin^ Inc ," undeted minreoioplicd «pv m the Amenan ^onaM *7. 
C. C. .Michslit (fonner president of tire Qncen U ?f4o 

lief for ilolUnd), to Meric Cuili, Kcb. JJ, 1961; ,Nen- lo/k limes. MJl' sf- 'W- 
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table in footnote 34 indicates the value of relief provided by these 
national agencies.** 

Greece deserves special comment. In the years of neutrality the 
Greek War Relief Association, headed by Dr. Homer Davis, former 
president of Athens College, was often singled out for its low over- 
head and efficient management. Even during the German occupa- 
tion, the Association managed, with the help of the International 
Red Cross of Geneva, to arrange with the Axis and UN powers for 
a trans-blockade feeding program much like that which Hoover con- 
tinued to advocate for the small occupied democracies of northern 

®*The total by year of funds and ^(ts in kind actually sent abroad by 
agencies between Septenaber 6, 1939, and December 31, 1945. according to Presidents 
War Relief Control Board, Voluntary War Relief During World War H, 26-39, 49- 


Year 

Funds 

Value of Gifts in K 

1939 

$ 1,608,886 

$ 191,727 

1940 

12.399, -167 
23,614,026 

2,476,093 

I94t 

10,180,019 

I94i 

23.297.540 

5,860,071 

1943 

44.893,933 

11,250,027 

1944 

72,072,934 

26,933.033 

1945 

87.416,654 

141,997.374 


5265,303,540 

$198,888,334 


j*®”' agencies whose work extended into many countries, the agencies which sp®" 
cialized m relief to one particular country sent the following: 


Country 

Albania 

Armenia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Britain 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Prance 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norxsay 

Palestine 

Poland 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Vugoslavia 


Funds 

Value of 
Gifts in Kind 

$ 100,020 

$ — 

545,064 

22,531 

1,472,438 

884,238 

24.775,437 

13,149,358 

35,202,508 

87,832 

1,342,766 

510,993 

302,197 

280,650 

6,800 

2,000 

5.914.420 

96,579 

23,127,938 

4.905,14s 

101,345 

7,181 

3,499.217 

10,537.335 

4,253 

11,201 

442,676 

392,900 

227,140 

_ 

3,103.114 

603,883 

2,603,032 

1,595.360 

35,439.944 

581,661 

7,156,907 

3.715.548 

22.104,713 

32,027,390 

61,526 


3,895,716 

778,151 
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and central Europe.” Fourteen Swedish ships, carrying 700,000 
tons of food and supplies, furnished by the Canadian government, 
the Lend-Lease Administration, the American Red Cross, and the 
Greek War Relief Association made over a hundred Atlantic crossings 
from Canadian ports to the Piraeus in a period of three years. The 
food and relief, distributed under the strict supervision of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, saved perhaps a third of the Greek people. After 
the country was freed in October, 1944, the Greek War Relief Asso- 
ciation helped refugees in the Near East, opened almost five hundred 
clinics and sent forty mobile medical units to give desperately needed 
help in remote and devastated villages. Disabled veterans were re- 
trained, while feeding centers provided for 1,200,000 children and 
29,000 expectant and nursing mothers. Besides all this, 8,000,000 
garments and pairs of shoes were distributed and 12,000 animals 
given to farmers so that the country could again feed itself.” 

The story of Russian relief takes on special interest in view of 
the controversies over America’s role in the famine of 1918-1923 
and later the cold war. In September, 1941, an American commission 
toured Russia and reported on the country’s needs. Russian War 
Relief, formed at once, enlisted the support of William Green of the 
AF of L, Philip Murray of the CIO, Thomas J. Watson of the 
IBM Corporation, and Major General William H. Haskell, who 
directed relief in the Caucasus in 1921-1923.*' Russian War Relief’s 
president, Edward C. Carter, had considerable experience in YMCA 
work.” Despite the support of leaders whose American loyalty was 
above suspicion, Russian War Relief felt it well to assure the public 
that it need not feel squeamish lest in giving aid it advance the cause 
of communism, since the supplies were not directed to any political 
purpose.** At a dinner opening the 1942 campaign our former am- 


Herbert Hoover, "We’ll Have to Feed the World Again." Collier’s CX (Nov. 
28, 1942), 11-12, 59, 61, and (Dec. 5, 1942). 34-34. 36; Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gib- 
son, "Feed the Starving Now," Collier’s CXI (Feb. 20. 1943). n; Notion CLVI 
(March 27, 1943). 437: New Republic CVllI (March is, 1943). 334; Christian 
Century LX (March 3, 1943), 477-78. , 

•« New York Times, April 27, Dec. 2, 1942, March 23, 1945; Food Ships Sari for 
Greece.” Christian Century LIX (August 12, 1944). 97‘; Carlton K. Matson, "How 
War Relief Gets Through," Survey LXXVIII (Sept., 1944), 231-36; Gerard Swope, 
"Along the Firing Une," Survey LXXIX (Sept.. 1943), =34: Fulton Report; Sejmour. 
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Wor to Russia. Josep. E. A-S! S 

were tiymg to frighter, people rnto help, were 

xacy would be endangered rf 

to defeat tire Axis. Davies insisted ,„d that it 

to be trusted, that it was fighting on re ^ sportsman- 

was “neither good Christianity, good sense of the 

ship to challenge or impugn the good fmth, „dd^That the 
promises of the Soviet Government.” He 

$1,400,000 contributed was m sharp contrast wi i ■ 'pj that 

gil to other eountries.*« Two days later Lord Marky 
the British people were sending ten times as muc 
Russia as the Americans, in other words, $1,200,00 
against $164,000 per month from the United nsider- 

In the end the Amencan contribution was .-^nnl War 

able. In 1943 Russian War Relief, an agency of Rational 

Fund, sent $16,781,333 worth of relief supplies to j ^ 

ion.“ In March, 1943, the Jewish Council for Russian Relie p 
a minimum of $1,000,000 to Russian War Relief. During 
1943 and 1944 when Russian War Relief was a member 0 1 

tional War Fund, it shipped millions of pounds of clothing, see 
replanting "the scorched earth” needed household 
supplies, and foodstuffs, valued at close to $46,000,000.** A 
trative expenses amounted to only 4.3 per cent of the total con n 
tion.*“ In addition to what the Russian War Relief and other 1 

did, the American Red Cross poured into the Soviet Union me ^ 
and other supplies, bought largely with Lend-Lease funds, value 
nearly $6,000,000.** , 

The Soviets through Amtorg, their trade agency, provide 
shipping of Russian War Relief goods in Russian bottoms, pis ri ^ 
tion was made through Voks, the Russian Red Cross Society, ^n 
the Red Crescent Society. Great quantities of the supplies wen 
homes set up by the government for war orphans and to each ar 1 
a card was attached giving the name of the donor with a second car 


** New York Times, May 8, 1942. 

Ibid., May 10, 1941. 

♦* Ibid., Jan. 4, 1944. 

«* Ibid., NIatch i, 1943. 

** Seymour, Design for Citing, 87. 

New York Times, Feb. 15, 1944. . vf/at 

♦‘Matson, Survey LXXVIII, 231-36; American National Red Cross, Poteii 
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on which the recipient could reply if he so wished. Thousands did 
thank donors for their gifts. Maxim Litvinov and Andrei Vyschinski 
drank toasts to the Russian War Relief, spoke appreciatively of what 
had been done, and hoped that American donors would be stimu- 
lated “to still greater achievements in the future.” *' The total pro- 
gram of relief for Russia contributed, for the time, to a better under- 
standing between the two peoples and to the Allied victory. 

No country needing help presented so many problems as China. 
Forced to move into the remote interior and to set up a capital at 
Chungking, the Nationalist government was cut off from the sup- 
plies it had been receiving over the perilous Burma road when the 
Japanese seized it early in 1942. The American Red Cross had al- 
ready sent supplies exceeding $3,000,000 in value, but many of these 
lay in India.” Some were flown “over the hump,” but for the most 
part new ways of helping the beleaguered Chinese had to be found. 
United China Relief deposited its receipts in the Bank of China in 
New York and cabled them to Chungking. In 1941 some $3,000,000 
was available, in 1942, over $3,000,000. In 1943, when the agency 
became a constituent of the National War Fund, it received $8,621,- 
155 and a somewhat larger sum the next year. The allocation to the 
several causes in China did not greatly vary from the formula worked 
out in 1942 when medical and health work received 35 per cent, 
education 20 per cent, child welfare 15 per cent, and social and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and disaster relief smaller proportions." In this 
way food, shelter, and clothing were given to 4,000,000 refugees. 
Over 3,000,000 civilians received medical service, over 13,000,000 
soldiers, similar medical and surgical help. Emergency subsidies kept 
over 300,000 students and professors alive, while 100,000 professional 
men and women received training for work in health and welfare 
programs." 

Tlie story of the Friends Ambulance Unit in China has been told 
more than once and may well be told many more times. Its begin- 

** Matson, Suncy LXXVIII, 331-36; W. H. Launcncc, "Ttianls from Kussta's 
Homeless Millions," iVcse York Times Masozine, August 13, 194a, 33-23; AVie York 
Timer, Jan. 12. 1943. March 1. 1943: Suney Creh/iic XXXIII (Feb., 1944), 33; 
Sc)mour, Dcn^'n for Giving, 8S. 

*• Amciican National Ilcd Cio$$, Foreign Wor Relief Opcratiotis, 1 5. 

♦•New Yorfc Times, Feb. as. March 8, Sept, a, 1942, /an. 5, .Nfaich 2, 194J. 
Apnl 30, 1944; Matron, Suncy LXXVIII, 2ji. 

^S^inour, Design for Ching, 8i. 
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nings m 1941 represented an important decision for the AmerrMn 
Friends Service Committee. Except for '■'r’P 
Quakers in the refugee-aid program m Shanghai, the AFSC *1 
Sperience in the Far East. It did, to be sure, join the United Unna 
Relief on assurance that no “hate Japan” campaign was to be sane 
tioned. This was the situation when Christopher Shannan, a you^ 
British member of the Friends Ambulance Unit, visited the Fhi ^ 
delphia headquarters in February, 1941, to ask for help in the wor ' 
undertaken in China. The Unit could not keep up its program in tne 
Nazi-dominated countries of Europe. Its personnel, courageous 
young British and Canadian conscientious objectors, wanted to un 
deitake the perilous job of aiding the wounded and sick millions in 
China. The officers of the AFSC hesitated: some felt that reliet 
activities involving military as well as civilian populations came dan- 
gerously near jeopardizing the Quaker peace testimony. But in view 
o£ the intense need and the idealism of the young Britishers in the 
Ambulance Unit, the AFSC decided to join in the effort.®' 

With financial help from the British Foreign Office, English Quak- 
ers, the American United China Relief and the American Red Cross, 
the Friends Ambulance Unit organized a convoy of ten ambulances, 
fifty trucks, and two mobile hospitals to transport medical supplies 
from Rangoon to the besieged cities of western China. The new 
Burma road itself was rough and so steep that driving had to be in 
low gear. Already, so it was said, 1,500 trucks had slid off the road 
into tire abyss. Thousands lay stranded on the road because it was 
impossible to find needed repair parts. Yet the Unit’s personnel, 
which included at first only a few Americans, faced with fortitude 
not only these conditions but bri^nds and typhus. When the Burma 
road was closed by the Japanese, the Unit reassembled in China and 
began the work of medical transport from Kutsing to the far comers 
of the besieged country. The program had grown: besides seventy 
young Englishmen, some Canadians, and a good number of Chinese, 
the Unit included seventeen Americans. The contingent from the 
United States would have been much larger had Congress not stipU' 
lated in an Army appropriation bill that no conscientious objectors 
were to leave the country. Incredible conditions, including cholera, 
t>phoid, and dysentery, took a heavy toll, but the young Friends 

An AutobiogTCt>hicd Accoii«| 0/ 
L Sc Amcncor, Fnends Senice Comimttec (Boston- 

LUUc. 1953), ff.; Netv Yorfc Times. June 22, 1941. 
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succeeded in transporting go per cent of all the medicines to reach 
western China in the later years of the war.’“ Major William Hadsell, 
commanding the Chinese Expeditionary Force, expressed his ad- 
miration of what the Ambulance Unit did: “These people have,” he 
reported, “sers'ed courageously and unselfishly the officers and men 
of the division, in medical aid, throughout the whole campaign west 
of the Salween River. During combat they were at forrvard medical 
installations performing operations and rendering first aid and as- 
sistance to the wounded. The zeal and energy which they put into 
their work under e.xtremely dangerous conditions, never complaining 
of their own hardship with practically no rations and very little 
equipment and clothing, won the whole-hearted respect of the Chi- 
nese and American personnel serving with them.” “ After the war 
the Ambulance Unit joined its activities with those canied on in 
China byUNRRA. 

Meantime the Unit provided in India a tiny but significant spear- 
head of emergency relief in a calamitous famine, the result of cy- 
clones, rainstorms, tidal waves, and the war, which cut off India’s 
food imports from Burma, Indo-China, and Thailand, strained the 
transportation system, and led to runaway inflation. By October, 
1943, some i 00,000 persons were reported as dying weekly in Bengal 
alone. By February, 1944, the University of Calcutta announced a 
toll of three and a half million above the normal death rate. The 
Mennonite missionaries in India had established in 1942 an ongoing 
relief group, the Mennonite Relief Committee of India. This agency 
increased its normal flow of aid during the famine crisis so that be- 
tween November, 1943, and February, 1944, it distributed more than 
140 tons of rice to over 6,200 persons. But a new agency, the India 
Famine Relief Committee, organized in the United States by Peat] 
Buck and Richard J. Walsh, was able to raise only small sums, and 
the American Red Cross did not plan to send more than the $57,000 
worth of milk and medicine for which it had arranged. An agreement 
was made between these agencies, the National War Fund, and the 
AF of L and CIO to channel relief through the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Friends Ambulance Unit, and the Indian 
Red Cross. By 1943, $100,000 was available; in 1944, $700,000; and 

»» Pickett, For Afore Than Bread, S14 ff, sej: A. Tcgh Danes, Friends Ambu- 
lance Unil: The Story of the F.A.V. in the Second World War, 1930-1046 (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 1947). a73 ff. 
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in 1Q45, nearly 56oo,ooo. It rvas all too plain that such {“"ds were 
utterly inadequate and that in such ? disaster only goverM^^^ 
intergovernment aid could cope with the situation. 

National War Fund discontinued its support, a new ^ 

can Relief for India, with Friends taking a leading part, kept 

American contributions included milk for children s 
40,000,000 multi-vitamin tablets, sulfa, atabrine and other drug , 
and support for orphanages. Hoping to encourage self-he p a 
point the way to prevention of such disasters in the future, P 
gram supported agricultural and industrial cooperatives, ^ . 

that could he done was indeed little in view of the need, u 
least an example was given of the feasibility of bringing toge 1 
peoples of difEerent castes, religions, and politics to work on co - 
mon human objectives. It was also hoped that the Anglo-Amenra 
Indian cooperation in one of the world's greatest tension areas nng 
make a small bridge across cultural differences.®* 


While the fight against famine went on in India, events in Europ 
moved rapidly. The year 1944 proved to be a watershed, for tie 
magic word “liberation" began at last to take on reality as one coun 
try after another was freed from the Axis noose. 

On December 1, 1944, representatives of several American 
cies met in Allied-occupied Paris to discuss ways of cooperation wi 
each other and with UNRRA. Present, among others, were tnenr- 
bers of the Church Committee on Overseas Relief, the Nationa 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, the American Friends Service Committee, and the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. Tlieir task \vas a 
staggering one. In Normandy, which had paid a heavy toll during 
the invasion, there Nvas food, but bridges and roads were in ruins. 
In every toNvn from 20 per cent to 80 per cent of the houses were 
completely destroyed: the rest were badly damaged. At Le Havre, 


Afscrco Ncmj IV {Jan.. J944), n.p.. IV (March, 1944), n.p., IV (May-Junc, i944)» 
np; Amcncan l-naids Service Committee, Annual Report, 1945 (Philadelphia: 

1944). 8; 1944, 10; 1945, 8; Pickett, For More Than Bread, 246 ff.; John D. Unnu*' 
In (he Name of C/iru(: a History of the Mennonde Central Committee and Us 
ICC, i9ao.i95i (^oUsdale, Pa.: Ileiald, 1952). 73.75. . . 

American I-nends Scmcc Committee, A Report on Friends Famine 
India. *945. together i»-,(h a Report of American Relief for India, Inc. supporting tlif 
Work 0 AFSC (Phibdelphu: AFSC. .946). ai; Eric Johnson, "Aftermath ot 
tanunc. Suncy L,\X.\I (June. 1945), 175. ' 
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8.000 had been killed in the bombing, 40,000 were homeless, and 

20.000 were sleeping without blankets on tables and on floors. Short- 
age of food in southern France was acute; children were sick and 
tubercular. Of the 30,000 Jewish children living in France when the 
war struck, half had been killed or deported during the German oc- 
cupation, while of those left at least half had lost their parents 
through death or deportation.'” 

It is impossible in the present account to picture what each of 
the agencies did, or to describe the precious help of the Council of 
British Societies for Relief Abroad, the British Friends, and organi- 
zations in neutral countries. But the work of two or three American 
groups can suggest the story. 

For the Friends, relief had never been the only or the main object. 
It was more important to demonstrate an unshaken faith in the 
power of love to heal the broken dignity of the human soul, to 
reconcile and restore, and to find paths to peace and understanding." 
But material aid as the outward expression of such a purpose best 
lends itself to description. Even before the Allied invasion of France, 
the AFSC had put $200,000 on deposit in Switzerland and Portugal 
for quick aid once it was possible to pick up the threads in France 
that had been broken in 1942. Joining hands with the British Friends 
and their French counterpart, Secours Quaker, the AFSC during the 
bitter winter of 1944-1945 supplied $700,000 worth of food, clothing 
and workshop materials." “We hope,” one young French girl wrote, 
“little American children will never be as hungry as we are, but if 
they are, we will save our centimes for them." ” For Italy, many 
tons of clothing were collected by Friends and handed to the Ameri- 
can Relief for Italy. But the big task was reconstruction; the AFSC 
and the Ambulance Unit took hold by helping the people of Chieti 
Province rebuild their homes before winter set in.““ Refugees and 

Pickett, For Afore Than Bread, 184-89; American Friends Serv’ice Committee, 
Annual Reports, 1944, 5-6; Afserco News IV (Sept, 1944). n-P-^ V (Jan., 1945), n.p. 

Henry J. Cadbury, After Thirty Years, 1917-1947 (Philadelphia; American 
Friends Service Committee, 1947); American Friends Service Committee, Annual Re- 
port, 1944, 5. 

Roger C. Wilson. Quaker Relief. An Account of the Relief Work of^ the Society 
of Friends, 1940-1948 (London; Allen and Unwin, 1942). »14 ff-; American Friends 
Service Committee, Annual Report, 1944, S-6; Annual Report, 1945, 6-7; Afserco 
News IV (Sept, 1944), np-, IV (Dec., 1944)* n.p. 

‘•Howard E. Kershner, “We Starve Our Friends,” CoUiei's CXII (July 31, 
1943), 22. 

“American Friends Service Comnutlee, Annual Report, 1944. 8; 1945, 7; Afserco 
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ai.pW p.™ « N.«h «!“• 

received help from the Quakers m 1944. „ nL Cairo 

worked with UNRRA’s Balkan mission ='"‘1.;" “ done in 

that oSered sanctuary to 30,000 ^^Sosl^vs. ^ 

Central Europe and other countnes belongs to *0 Postw 

Although less well known to the public than J Q . • 
Mennonites and the Brethren were also ^en in 

faith in the religious obligation to resist ‘if Mennonite 

need as evidence of brotherhood. Having Ktabhshed the Me 
Central Committee to coordinate the work of relief agen 
formed hy constituent Mennonite sects, the Lst, 

gan to work with Polish and Balkan refugees f ^ p„„ee 
first in cooperation with MERRA {Middle East Rehe an 
Administration), a British organization, and 
UNRRA which assumed MERRA’s responsibilities. The Me 
ite Central Committee became active in Ethiopia (at the ti 
Italian withdrawal) and in Europe and Asia without giving up 
pioneer rehabilitation program it had launched in Paraguay in 
1930*8." The Brethren, who had worked with the Mennoni e 
Quakers in the Spanish Civil War, formalized overseas idie W ^ 
by setting up the Brethren Service Committee in 1939* 
later this committee began its work in India, and when Alhe 
tories opened the doors in Europe, joined with other religious age 
cies in providing emergency relief.** 


On many occasions the Friends, Mennonites, and Brethren wor e 
with the Joint Distribution Committee and other Jewish agencie 
concerned with overseas relief, especially with refugee escape, r^ 
tlement, and rehabilitation. Nor was the help that Jews 
from gentiles limited to the so-called peace sects. In many I^u 
Protestant and Catholic clergymen and laymen took great risks an 
made big sacrifices to aid Jews who were hiding from the Gestap 
or trying desperately and almost hopelessly to escape the crematories. 
Tlic penalty for helping wanted Jews was death. But this did not stop 
numberless men and women from taking part in the undergroun 
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operations that enabled thousands to escape to Lisbon and, if lucky, 
to Latin America or Shanghai or Palestine. Nor did penalties stop 
the underground work for thousands of others that the Swiss goveni- 
ment, relaxing its early rigid neutrality, now sheltered, nor for addi- 
tional thousands who found sanctuary in Sweden. Far greater num- 
bers— perhaps 350,000 people— reached the Persian border of the 
Soviet Union. 

Skeptical for too long a time about the bloodcurdling crimes of 
Auschwitz, Belsen, Dachau, and Buchenwald, neutral and Allied 
peoples and governments were at last forced to admit the realities 
that were speeding six million Jews to death, some by starvation and 
preventable disease, but most by the gas chamber after unspeakable 
anxieties, agonies, indignities, and tortures. To be sure, Britain did 
not go very far in yielding to pressure to open wider the doors of 
Palestine. For various reasons, including fear lest enemy agents or 
political undesirables filter through. Congress did not change the 
immigration restrictions. In fact. Congress did not relax restrictions 
sufficiently to fill the quotas set by law. The State Department did, 
to be sure, sometimes give a liberal interpretation to regulations. 
The Treasury, too, in general took a position somewhat more gen- 
erous than that of its counterpart in London in permitting the use of 
frozen assets and the changing of dollars into needed Swiss francs 
when specified lives clearly hung in the balance." In January, 1944, 
President Roosevelt also created the War Refugee Board to aid in 
the relief work of the voluntary organizations by speeding up their 
work through averting unnecessary delays and facilitating the move- 
ment of refugees out of the work and concentration camps of oc- 
cupied countries." 

In its main overseas operations between Pearl Harbor and V-J 
Day, the JDC, one of the chief agencies cooperating with the War 
Refugee Board, worked closely with many Jewish agencies and often 
allocated funds to them. Its achievements owed much to the coopera- 
tion between JDC and local Jewish welfare agencies still in exist- 
ence in France, Switzerland, and other countries as well as interna- 
tional Hebrew organizations and the Palestine institub'ons con- 
cerned with immigration and resettlement." JDC moved its head- 

•*A^r, Saving Pxmnant, 138, i4i» 148. 

Roosc\clt Papers: American jeuish Yearbookf Sept., i945“Sept., 1946, XLVll 
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traders to Lisbon but kept in = 1 - uTadt Ttoin" 

the 40,000 in France who were provided wiA 
was to smuggle concentrated fcod and j J the 

Vichy France and in Poland. Tins smuggling u" 

hundreds of thousands of Jews in Warsaw^s kathsorn gh^ 
died or been put to death m gas chambers. On the P „ 
of Soviet Russia some 150,000 of the 350,000 refugees r 
and Eastern Europe who could get no further toward 
were kept alive by a highly ingenious system. Packages 
sired consumers goods (razor blades, soap, needles, ° ^ ' , j 

were bought and sent in through Teheran, to be for 

which the Russians would not sell but were glad to excliang 
scarce goods. Thus at a cost of $5,000,000 the 150,000 s^vivor 
the trek were kept alive for two and a half years until at the e 
the war many leached Palestine.** f * Iv in 

But to keep people alive, especially in France and certain 
Poland, was only too often merely to save them for the crema o ■ 
Thus, despite overwhelming odds the effort was never given , 
get people to safety. The risks and difficulties involved in the 
and early stages of escape to a neutral country or to the Blac ' 
ports can hardly be exaggerated. Operations had to be largely 
ground. Anyone caught trying to escape, or helping someone 
in the attempt, was almost certain to be hanged. That others . 
take warning, bodies were often dangled publicly for days. What su ^ 
European representatives of JDC as Dr, Joseph Schwartz and 
Trooper undertook, in the all but hopeless effort to save at leas ^ 
few lives through escape, has been dramatically related by Her ^ 
Agar. Special tribute must be paid to Saly Mayer, a retired 
manufacturer of St. Gall. With his own funds and the help or 
wife, he saved hundreds of lives partly by delaying Gestapo ac 
against Hungarian Jews through negotiations for possible Nazi i 
lease of Jewish prisoners in exchange for needed commodities. Nevc^^ 
thcless ^00,000 or more Hungarian Jews went to death at Auschwitz- 

Tlirough determined effort, some 6,000 children were smugS ^ 

•* Agar, T?ic Sawng Rcmrwnf, 142 fl. 
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from France into Switzerland and thousands of adults were helped 
to reach that country and Sweden. The JDC and allied groups char- 
tered freighters at Lisbon and the Black Sea ports in an effort to 
move refugees who succeeded in reaching these beacons of hope to 
the sAmericas or to Palestine. One little ship, the Struma, crowded 
beyond the limits of imagination and incredibly unseaworthy, was 
held up for three months in the harbor of Istanbul while every effort 
was made to get permission to land the pitiful cargo of 769 human 
beings in Palestine. But the British served notice that they would 
arrest the passengers. At last the ship, driven to sea by the Turks, 
headed for Roumania where the inevitable death train for Auschwitz 
would be waiting. Luckily perhaps. Agar comments, the Struma 
struck a mine and sank. One person survived. But other ships fared 
better, and thousands did reach points of safety. 

The cost in human effort and sacrifice involved in thus salvaging 
some hundreds of thousands who reached safety or who survived 
through help received can never of course be calculated. It is possible 
to indicate the money cost of what the JDC and its affiliates did or 
tried to do. During 1942 the United Jewish Appeal raised $14,428,252 
which was divided between JDC, United Palestine, and the Na- 
tional Refugee Service. In 1943 the total rose to $18,000,000 
($8,360,000 to JDC, $5,640,000 to United Palestine, and $2,760,000 
to National Refugee Service). The ne.\t year, 1944, over $25,000,000 
was collected, while in 1945 the figure reached $32,875,535. In this, 
the last year of the war, the JDC appropriated $28,307,772 for its 
work, which included sending relief in kind to Europe, particularly 
to central Europe, with substantial sums for technical retraining and 
for other types of refugee work in the Middle East, northern Africa, 
and Latin America.” JDC also had to pay back the $6,000,000 
lent by Frenchmen during the war for the aid and hiding of Jews 
and the $5,000,000 similarly lent to keep alive the 20,000 refugees 
in Shanghai. In addition, Jewish overseas agencies set themselves 
the task of rebuilding communities wherever there was anything left 
on which to build. At the most, only fragments of Jewish populations 
had survived. But the spirit of the remnant lived: Edward Warburg 
found that the survivors sought not philanthropy but participation 
in the rebuilding." 

Americijn feuisTt Ycjtbook, Sept., I94j-Scpt.. 1944. \LV, 174, and Sept., 1945“ 
Sept., XLVI, 
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During the actual war years the United States continued to be the 
main source of funds for Palestine. In addition to 
from the United Palestine Appeal, tlie Keren Kayemeth (Jewisn m- 
tional Fund) and the Keren Hayesod (Palestine Foundation Puna; 
received special gifts and bequests from Americans. In the y^t en - 
ing in June, 1942, Hadassah contributed a million and a half dollars 
to various immigration and welfare projects, particularly those m 
volving health and youth adjustment in Palestine/* In 
year the National Labor Committee for Palestine conhibuted 
$500,000 for economic institutions, a labor organization, and o er 
social, religious, and cultural agencies. Girls' training and residence 
centers and the Haifa Technical Institute received substantial sunis. 
During the crucial year 1943-1944 the American Friends of the He- 
brew University contributed approximately three-fourths of t e 
$892,000 budget of the University.** 

Thus, even in the midst of war determined and constructive 
philanthropy continued in Palestine. Land was purchased, agricul- 
tural colonies were settled, commercial and industrial institubons 
were developed, and health, welfare, and cultural agencies were 
strengthened. All this could be accomplished, thanks to what the 
people of Palestine themselves contributed and what continued to 
come from the overseas Jewish agencies interested in the honielan 
In 1945 the American Fund for Palestinian Institutions, which co- 
ordinated the fund-raising activities of fifty-two educational, cultura , 
and welfare agencies, contributed 30 per cent of their normal budget 
of $1,200,000, the rest being raised in Palestine.*® 


Both before Pearl Harbor and in the years following the Ameri 
can Red Cross contributed directly and indirectly to relief in SpaiUt 
France, Britain, China, Russia, and Greece. It aided refugees from 
Germany, Poland, and Yugoslavia. It took special responsibility for 
getting food parcels to American and United Nations prisoners: m 
all, over $5,000,000 was spent on this project. During the years iu 
which the United States was involved in the conflict, the Red Cross s 
direct overseas relief contributions approximated $13,000,000. In addi- 
tion to this it distributed large quantities of bandages and other 
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medical supplies furnished by local chapters, as well as clothing, 
blankets, sanitary supplies, and food provided by Congressional ap- 
propriation. In all, the aid that passed through Red Cross channels 
for the years of American participation totaled some 5148,000,000. 
Yet this aid, which went chiefly to Great Britain, Soviet Russia, 
France, Italy, and Ciiina, was overshadowed by a vastly greater sum 
spent on the American armed forces at home and abroad and on 
families of the military in need of help.'" 

In relation to what the Red Cross and other secular and religious 
agencies did the role of the foundations was a minor one. The 
Kellogg Foundation continued its projects to improve rural life in 
selected areas in Canada and Latin America, and the Near East 
Foundation did a good deal for refugees. Tlie larger and older founda- 
tions bearing the Carnegie and Rockefeller names were compelled 
to curtail many of their overseas projects under way at several scien- 
tific centers in the occupied countries, nor could the exchange of 
scholars continue along established lines.” On the other hand, these 
foundations did a good deal whieh bore on immediate problems and 
which contributed to planning for the resumption of cultural inter- 
change, for political and economic reconstruction, and for building 
a durable peace once the Axis surrendered. 

In the first category, the Rockefeller Foundation’s Division of Pub- 
lic Health continued its cooperation with the Brazilian government 
in the fight against malaria and instituted on request a similar pro- 
gram in Nigeria and in Egypt.'" When Allied armies took over 
Algiers and southern Italy the Rockefeller Foundation took responsi- 
bility for delousing millions of military and civilian population to 
prevent epidemics, ingeniously devising a technique enabling the 
process to be effectively done without disrobing— an achievement 
appreciated by the sensitive Moslems. Less spectacular but impor- 
tant both for the time being and the long run were the researches 
supported at Marseilles on the nutritional problems of children and 
the advances made in brain surgery in British medical centers.'" 

In wartime, culture was less important than food and health. But 

American National Red Cross, Foreign War Relief Operations, 4-18; Foster 
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at a cost of a milUon and a half dollars, the f 

brought over to the United States 3°° refugee scholars, pwv d>ng 
support until they could find places in Americarr ^“dcmic U 
Tlie Foundation also initiated and later worked with the gov 
in mapping the great cultural monuments in Europe in order 
these might be spared by American bombers.^ booking for\var 
the difficult years after military victory, the Rockefeller Foun 
supported researches designed to facilitate political, social, an 
nomic reconstruction,*® and also took steps to make ^ , 

overseas libraries back issues of American learned periodicals 
transmission of which had been cut off by the war.®* Meanwn i 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace put its resour^s 
the service of the State Department in the plans that were eing 
made for a lasting international organization.** ^ . 

Raymond Fosdick, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, sa y 
observed that in so complete an international cultural blackout, 
little that foundations could do was painfully inadequate: but 
little at least kept alive the established, but overlooked, 
civilization had come to depend on cultural internationalism. t 
war,” Fosdick wrote, “has re-erected many of these old partitions an 
has sealed the doors and windows of the nations. The great con 
structive task immediately ahead of us is to level these unnatuw 
barriers against ideas and knowledge and experience— to open t e 
doors and windows of the world and 'let the winds of freedom 
blow.’ ” 
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Ibid., Annual Report, 1943, 33'34; Janet Flanner, “Annals of Crirne: The 
ful Spoils," Nc;v Yorfeer XXIII (March 8, 1947), 38-42. 

Rockefeller Foundation, Annual Report, 1042, 34, 173-75. 

Ibid., Annual Report, 1941, 27-28. y 

Cainegic Endowment for International Peace, Year Book, 1942 (New 0 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1943), and subsequent Year Books- 
»»^ymond B. Fosdick, Chromcle of a Generation (New York: Harper, i 95 o;' 
>04 It. 

** Rockefeller Foundation, Annual Report, 1944, 11-12. 
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The Second World War, involving Asia and Africa as well as 
Europe, left in its wake destruction far exceeding that which had 
stunned the world in igi8. In Europe much of the cultural life that 
had nourished the New World for centuries was either badly dam- 
aged or destroyed. The physical damage was even more dramatic. 
In great areas of Europe it seemed as if the broken pieces could never 
be put together again. For America’s friends and foes alike, wrecked 
industrial plants and broken transportation and communication 
added to the confusion accompanying the collapse of governments. 
Rubble cluttered up great sections of half a hundred cities. At least 
25 per cent of the housing in the areas fought over had been de- 
stroyed. In Warsaw, for example, 90 per cent of prewar housing was 
in ruins. One Polish province, Kielce, reported 146,000 persons liv- 
ing in hollows dug out of the rubble of their ravaged homes. Reports 
from the wartorn countries of Asia were even more disheartening. 
In Japan it was estimated that 80 per cent of the larger cities had 
been destroyed and that 21,000,000 people had lost their homes. 
In China the destruction resulting from the Japanese occupation 
and resistance to it was intensified by the continuing civil war that 
raged between Nationalist and Communist forces. Added to this, 
the perennially underdeveloped economies of other Asian countries 
were e.\periencing new depths of dislocation.* 

Millions of people in these and other places were not only home- 

' Herbert lloover. Addresses Upon the American Road, 1945^1948 (New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1949), 183, 271; Clarence E. Pickett, For Afore Than Dread: An Autobio- 
Krapbical Account of Twenty-Tkvo Years’ Work with the American Friends Service 
Commitfee (Boston: Little, Brown. 1953), 239. Arthur C. R/ngland, ‘The Organiza- 
tion of Voluntary Foreign Aid: »939'i953/^ Department of State Bulletin XXX 
(March ly, 1954), 383-93, is a pathbreaking study of relief in this penod. 
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less but without adequate elothing. To cite only one example m ^ 
winter o£ 1946 over 400.000 Polish elnldren mth ed . 

their feet as their only protection against bitter snow, da y 

heated dugouts for unheated schools. n One 

People without food found it hard to think of anythi g • 
can imagine tlie preoccupation with it in Germany where 1 
was only 1,000 calories a day. In Vienna someone overheard t ie 0 
wildered chatter of waifs in an underground dugout: they coul 
understand the mysteries of the calories that everyone svas talK ng 
about. How was it you died in a concentration camp on 00 c ’ 
that you died in Vienna on 1 ,100, but that the Americans ate as 
as 6,000 a day and still lived? ‘ , 

A year after V-E Day the situaHon had grown worse rather tn 
better. The world was facing the most severe and widesprea amin ^ 
in history. Conditions resulted in part from wartime 
agricultural manpower, livestock, and fertilizer plants, and from 
looting of food piles. Severe droughts in the Meditenanean coun n 
and especially in South Africa and India, together with floods 
continuing civil war in China, imperiled millions of lives. In ' 
chow, in China’s Kwangsi Province, ragged beggars, young and 0 , 
gathered to pick up grains of rice as they fell from the weekly ration 
of soldiers.* 

Herbert Hoover, who had been urging in vain a program similar 
to the one he headed after the First World War, accepted Presiden 
Truman’s invitation to serve on the Food Emergency Committee- 
The seventy-three-year-old veteran, likening himself to the retired fam 
ily doctor who was asked in to help in a crisis, in the spring of 194 
journeyed 35,000 miles to find out needs, discover sources of surplus> 
and coordinate efforts to control the alarming situation. Hoover esti 
mated that 500^000,000 people, almost a third of the world^s popu ^ 
tion, were suffering from food shortages.* While the governments ot 
Western Europe had assets for buying food if it could be made avai a 
blc, this was not the case in Central and southeastern Europe. An t 
over ah, orphaned children and displaced persons were dependent 
on charity. The immediate question was one of survival. 


‘Robert Nwman, Children of Vienna (New York; Dutton, i947)» 77* . 

-•n “breadbasket in China,” Christian Science Monitor 

i-eb. 8, 1947, 2. 
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To meet in some part these vast needs not only of former allies 
but of vanquished foes, people in many countries helped— Canadians, 
Australians, and Latin Americans, as well as European neutrals. 
Even in badly wartom countries such as Britain the response was 
generous. Yet with American industry in high gear, with potatoes 
and other agricultural surpluses being dumped and plans afoot for 
actually curtailing farm production, it was obvious that Americans, 
now as in 1919, were better able than anyone else to shoulder the 
main burden. 

In the crisis period of 1919-1923 Americans had given generously, 
but not a few subsequently turned their backs with the self-righteous 
slogan “let Europe stew in its own juice.” Some still felt that way. 
Many were preoccupied with other things or were just indifferent. 
Governor Thomas Dewey of New York believed that the administra- 
tion’s voluntary food conservation program in the spring of 1946 was, 
despite Hoover’s blessing, “a failure and a farce.” “ It was by no 
means clear that the great majority of Americans appreciated the ex- 
tent of foreign need nor the national responsibility of meeting it. 

Yet it seemed to many men and women in the United States that 
the future of civilization might depend on how well their country 
accepted its responsibility for giving material aid and for providing 
leadership. Far-reaching changes in attitude had indeed taken place 
since the 1920’s. Poverty and want at home were no longer generally 
regarded as badges of failure and guilt, and in many circles this view 
had been extended to unfortunate peoples beyond the national 
domain. In addition to this shift other factors indicated that Ameri- 
cans would not shut their eyes to Europe’s needs. Many agreed ivith 
Hoover’s position, which he made clear in a personal report to 
Truman: “We can,” the ex-President said, “carry on the Military 
Government of Germany by the tenets of the Old Testament of 
‘a tooth for a tooth, and an eye for an eye,’ or we can inaugurate 
the precepts of the New Testament. The difference in result will be 
the loss of millions of lives, the damage of ail Europe, and the de- 
struction of any hope of peace in the world. I recommend the New 
Testament method." “ 

Other considerations also figured in men’s thoughts and feelings. 
Letters written or turned over to the House Committee on Foreign 

» Waller Millis, cd.. Tim Fancslitl Dima (New York; Viking. 1951), 316. 

•Louis P. Loclmer. Ilcibcit Hoover and Cetmany (Nesv York: Maanilbit, 1963), 
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Affairs in the postarmistice years generally took the position that 
the economic and political interests of the United States require 
the restoration of the European economy and living standar s. 
mony from many parts of the country indicated considerable SUPP 
for the view that America had a responsibility to assume and at 
tion to continue. Letters also e.\pressed the view that tlm 
of Europe would stave off further Communist victories.' To let p ' 
pie starve in areas controlled by American military forces seerne^ 
in Hoover’s words, unthinkable, since no one wanted to see America 
boys machine-gunning famished rioters. Moreover, to let peop ^ 
starve in the occupation zones was sure to bring total destruction 0 
morals and to expose American soldiers to the infectious disease 
that go hand in hand with famine. Indifference, Hoover further em 
phasized, was also unthinkable by reason of the eompassion m ^ 
American character.® If there was evidence of American generosity, 
as there indeed was, the response of government circles and a con 
siderable segment of public opinion was also affected by practica 
considerations. 

Amid such discussions of responsibility and concern American m 
lief agencies, some already in existence, others newly formed, ma e 
ready to carry out as best they could the tasks which they had never 
doubted it was their duty to meet In the immediate postwar peno 
two problems in American overseas philanthropy transcended a 
others. The first was the necessity of adjusting to the greater govern 
mental and intergovernmental activity. The second was the continu 
ing pressure for organization and coordination of private voluntary 
agencies. Tire accommodation and the resistance of voluntary 
agencies to these main trends is a key to much that took place in the 
efforts to help victims of the war survive through general relief. 

Many voluntary agencies were anxious to begin overseas ministra 
tions as quickly as possible. But the chaos which might have resulte 
from eager but poorly coordinated relief ventures was checked by 
national organizations established to prevent such confusion. 
Founded in 1943 and incorporated the next year, the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service was essentially 

Foreign A 03 in, iiR 80A-F. 18794. »8ai6 (March-May. 
X947). Nahonal Aichncs, Wavlungton, D C 

Hoo>ct. AdJiciic Upon th« American Road, 1945-1948, 226. 
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a coordinating clearing house for the seventeen initial members and 
the fifty-five organizations to which the membership had increased 
by 1947. (In that year the combined budget of the member agencies 
was $200,000,000.) During the last year of the war the Council 
facilitated discussion among its members of ways of meeting emer- 
gency needs once the fighting stopped. It also established criteria 
for membership— stability in financial record, acceptance of approved 
standards in fund raising, and demonstration of reasonable overhead 
for administration, publicity, and promotion. Criteria also included 
proof that objectives were humanitarian rather than propagandistic 
and political, and that these purposes were clearly defined, realistic 
in terms of assets or expected assets, and broad enough to render 
the program of genuine significance in foreign relief and administra- 
tion. 

The structure and functions of the Council took form fairly quickly. 
It was not an operating agency. It made no decisions without the 
approval of its constituents’ officers. It did recommend procedures 
to its members, and it tried to influence agencies to emphasize hu- 
manitarianism in the few cases in which objectives included politi- 
cal or propagandistic considerations. But its suggestions had no bind- 
ing force. Its small but competent and dedicated staff was headed 
during the first year by Clarence King of the New York School of 
Social Work. Charlotte Owen, whose training was also in social 
work, then began a long service as executive director. The cost of 
maintaining staff and other activities was met by prorata contribu- 
tions from members. Much of the work was done by committees 
composed of staff and representatives of member agencies who worked 
on matters related to geographical and functional areas of concern. 

In addition to facilitating exchange of experience and informa- 
tion among members, the Council built channels through which 
voluntary efforts could be effectively correlated with official agencies 
and programs. The staff and committee members also spoke for con- 
stituent agencies at Congressional hearings: the files of the Council 
testify to the appreciation for such services of key men in Congress. 

Nor were the contributions of the Council of Voluntary Agencies 
limited to the United States. A good deal was done to keep members 
in touch with international organizations in the field of relief and 
rehabilitation. In the latter days of the war, representatives of mem- 
ber agencies in foreign countries found it hard to coordinate their 
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work. The Council then fostered the organization, m 
which two or more of its members operated, of 
or regional coordinating councils, the functions of which 'v^e muci 
like its own. Tire Polish council, for c.xample, did a splendid )0 
developing cooperation between American, foreign, 01 

lief agencies, both in the relaUons among themselves and betweei 

the agencies and the Polish government.’ _ 

As the years passed, some felt that the American Council was 
aggressive enough in dealing with matters of common concern, 
presenting the claims of voluntary relief to tire public, and in 
ing basic research on pertinent problems.'** But the continue sup- 
port it enjoyed together with its record testified to its usefulness. ^ 

In a sense the counterpart of the Council in governmental circ es 
was the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, which 
organized on May 14, 1946, when President Truman dissolved t e 
old War Relief Control Board. Attached to the State Departmen , 
it was headed by Charles P. Taft, whose accumulated experience in 
the former War Relief Control Board was appreciated and muc 
needed. Arthur C. Ringland, an old Hoover lieutenant in overseas 
work after the First World War, played an important role as execu- 
tive officer. The new Advisory Committee did not have, as its pre^ ® 
cessor did, power to grant licenses or to limit and control fund-raising 
campaigns. But it could investigate the legitimacy and practicali^ 
of cooperating agencies, maintain records that such agencies mig 
voluntarily file, and serve as the responsible official body for recom 
mending policies affecting the relations of the voluntary agencies 
with government. It was, in other words, empowered to invite 
cooperation and to “advise” private agencies. A nonpolitical bo y 
representing the public interest in facilitating communication b^ 
tween government agencies and voluntary societies concerned wit 
overseas relief, the Advisory Committee naturally assumed more 

Contracts, typescript; Working Group on Health, type^'Pji 
PnTarwi ^ oo Fundamental Education, typescript; Foreign Voluntary At 

ifi lypKcript; Mraiorandum on the 'Tnllon Report. 1“ 
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cSte SI, ” American Council Files); inteivieivs 

0lthe ACVAFSsuaTlu*,?J“^. Wuyland Zwayer, and other mem 

Management Study of the ACVAFS meoared bv Walter W. PcU»h 
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than merely advisory functions when government subsidies to volun- 
tary agencies became national policy.” 

Some years before the policy of government subsidy to voluntary 
relief agencies developed, while, in fact, the war still raged, the fore- 
sighted had realized that the task of relief and rehabilitation of 
whole continents was too vast for voluntary agencies alone. Having 
frankly expressed this view, American Red Cross executives made 
no effort to repeat the large scale civilian relief undertaken after the 
First World War. They did, to be sure, spend $10,000,000 in the im- 
mediate postwar period for milk-feeding programs, medical supplies, 
hospital units, and other relief in several European countries and 
in China. But its main emphasis was in helping the Red Cross socie- 
ties of war-tom countries rebuild themselves, in bringing them up 
to date in new medical techniques, especially the uses of blood, and 
in sharing American experience in organization and procedure.” 
Other agencies, without showing any disposition to turn the whole 
job over to the government, shared in greater or less degree the feel- 
ing of the Red Cross that needs were too massive for private phi- 
lanthropy alone. 

In planning for the postwar emergency the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service urged Americans to help 
win the peace by supporting UNRRA, the international agency of 
the allied nations designed to channel relief contributed mainly by 
governments with such supplementary private donations as might 
be collected. It will be remembered that the first official response 
was the appropriation by Congress in March, 1944, of $1,350,000,000 
for UNRRA. Between that date and the death of UNRRA in 1947, 
the United States government provided over $2,600,000,000 or about 

” Alien T. Bums, •■Lradcrsliip with World Horizons,” Surr ey LXXIII (April, 1947). 
120-23; U. S„ Congress, House, Select Committee on Foreign Aid, Find Refart 
on Foreign Aid, 80th Cong,, 2d Sess, 1948, H. Kept. 1845. 797 [hereofter eited 
os Final Report on Foreign Aid]; Charles P. Toft, “Rdsumd of Remarks ... in A 
Speech Delivered at the Opening Session of the Food for Peace Conference. Sept. 

1, i960," mimeographed sheet distributed by the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid; Ringland, Department of Slate Bulletin XXX. 384-86. 

Between V-E Day and June, 1946, the Red Cross also contributed 13, c^, 000 
surplus war prisoner packages and aided substantially in the exchange of war prisoners. 

It also, of course, maintained its disaster relict program, taking the field in scienty- 
fire major disasters in the decade following the end of World War If: Foster Rhea 
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International Acthities of the American Red Cross (Washington: Tlie American Na- 
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70 per cent of the total budget of the international agency.” A grow- 
ing partnership of government and private effort in meetii^ 
needs was evident in the voluntary cash contributions of 5i7347»o3 
which Americans made directly to UNRRA, along with the procee s 
of the United States Emergency Food Collection. This latter nve 
yielded canned goods valued at over $1,000,000, and clothing an 
other commodities estimated as worth $i45»48^»955'” coopera 
tion of private philanthropy with government was also reflecte ^ m 
the large number of trained personnel that the voluntary organiza 
tions lent to UNRRA and in that agency’s remuneration of^ many 
relief woihers who were operating overseas programs for their own 
agencies. 

Despite an impressive record of feeding and clothing needy Euro 
peans and Asians and in giving temporary help to millions of rs 
placed persons, in the spring of 1946 UNRRA was, according 0 
Hoover’s estimate, helping not more than 30 per cent of those m 
need of food in the area between the English Channel and the Rus 
sian border,^ Nor did it provide the large-scale and effective interna- 
tional mechanism necessary for meeting other emergency needs an 
for speeding European recovery.*® Reports reached America that 0 
the $132,250,000 worth of food, machinery, fishing boats, water bu 
falos and other produce sent to China for relief and rehabilitat^j 
only a trickle had found its way to those needing them most. The 
bulk of supplies lay piled up in warehouses, filtered down into t ic 
depths of the black market, or enriched the morass of government 
corruption.** Moreover, many Americans complained that the 
Uriited States could not prevent its very large contributions fm*^ 
being channeled to the relief of peoples that did not seem to have 

“Alter the Annies— UNRRA ” Survey Graphic 
Frances Bowes Sayre. Giad Adventure (New Yorb 
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adopted all reasonable measures for self-help and, above all, to Com- 
munist-dominated countries. This criticism reached its peak when 
UNRRA supplies were being loaded in New York for Yugoslavia 
at the very time that Tito’s forces were firing on American aircraft. 
After due notice, the United States withdrew from UNRRA on De- 
cember 31, 1946. Most of its major programs had to be closed out 
in the early months of 1947.'" 


When it was clear that the United States would pull out of 
UNRRA, the voluntary agencies at once planned to enlarge their 
own programs. JDC announced that the end of UNRRA's work, 
without any provision for replacement, would require drastic expan- 
sion on its own part: it was already feeding 500,000 Jews in Europe 
and thousands in the Far East. At least $25,000,000 would be needed 
to continue this work in the next six months in view of the responsi- 
bilities in the offing. Another well-established agency, the American 
Friends Service Committee, reported an increase in its budget for 
Austria from $400,000 to $600,000 in the year ahead.*® On its part 
the Red Cross responded by putting aside an additonal fund of 
$2,000,000 for Austrian relief, while John D. Rockefeller III offered 
such help as the foundation bearing the family name could give.*” 
Notwithstanding such plans and promises, the need was too great 
for voluntary philanthropy alone to meet. The Reverend Edward 
Swanstrom of Catholic Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare 
Conference voiced a common view in declaring that some form of 
governmental or intergovernmental activity would be necessary even if 
private groups were able and willing to try to fill the gap left by 
America’s withdrawal from the relief and rehabilitation efforts of 
UNRRA.”* Such, indeed, was the view of the government itself and 
it was still providing substantial help for civilians in the occupied 
zone in Germany (some of which was repaid), in Austria, and in 
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Japan.” By midsummer of 1947 tlic government was enabling over 
6,000,000 malnourished children of Gennany and Austria to lav 
supplementary feeding— a program for which Hoover has been gwe 
credit.” In February, 1947, President Truman, having these relic 
programs in mind, told a delegation from the American Counci 0 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service that while voluntary he p was 
as necessary as ever before, the provisioning of whole populations 
and the settlement of refugees had to be primarily a public tas ' m 


viewof the magnitude of the need.” , 

Within a few months the government indicated that the wor s 0 
Truman were to be followed by additional deeds. While continuing 
its feeding programs in the American zone in Germany and its con 
tributions to the United Nations International Refugee Organiza 
tion and the International Children's Emergency Fund, the federa 
government initiated and sustained the European Recovery Pro^ani 
or Marshall Plan, which embodied many of the points for whic 
Hoover had been contending.** After almost a year of study an 
debate. Congress approved a four-year program and authorized ex 
penditures of $5,000,000,000 during the first year. From 1948 ^ 95 ® 

the United States government continued to underwrite European 
recovery through the Marshall Plan. During these years over 
000,000 was spent, neatly 80 per cent of which went for raw materi- 
als, food, fuel, farm supplies, and finished goods.** In promoting 
the economic recovery of Western Europe, the Marshall aid prograni 
took an impossible burden of large-scale relief from the shoulders 
of voluntary agencies. 

Another less publicized government decision affected even more 
directly the overseas relief agencies. During the debates in Marc h 
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1947, on a joint resolution providing for unilateral agreements be- 
tween the United States and countries deemed to be in need and 
worthy of American aid. Senator H, Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey, acting on a suggestion from the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service and the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, offered an amendment to the resolution. 
This provided for $5,000,000 to pay necessary expenses incurred in 
the ocean transportation of supplies donated by voluntary agencies 
for foreign relief. The resolution, as amended, became Public Law 
84. Relief supplies distributed under the authority of this law were to 
be given without regard to race, creed, or political belief; representa- 
tives of the press and government of the United States were to be 
allowed to observe distribution freely; and goods were to be marked 
conspicuously in order that their ultimate recipient might know their 
American origin.*' 

Other legislation provided that under certain conditions easily 
perishable agricultural surpluses might be given to voluntary agencies 
registered with the Advisory Committee.** Five years later this policy 
was extended and enlarged by the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480). Under the leadership 
of Senator Hubert Humphrey increasing emphasis was put on the 
idea that the program ought to promote in a positive way the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped areas and world peace— an 
emphasis President Eisenhower helped to publicize and which Presi- 
dent Kennedy was to stress even more emphatically. Under the basic 
legislation of 1954 and subsequent laws including one sponsored by 
Humphrey and passed in the spring of 1961, nine and a half billion 
dollars worth of surplus agricultural products were channeled to over 
a hundred countries by the summer of that year; this was approxi- 
mately a fourth of American agricultural e.xports.** Tlie program, 
which came to be known as Food for Peace, rested on the assumption 
that the private agencies had a significant role to play in overseas 
relief and rehabilitation, a role to be furthered by government in 
the interest of the agencies and their objectives as well as in that of 
national policy. Tims great opportunities were opened to the volun- 
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tary agencies for expanded programs. Tliese opportunities also car 


laiy fcw- — c — 

tied concomitant problems. 


Before what was to be called the “remarkable 
ernment and the voluntary agencies got under jP 

agencies had already ditown themselves into the ovenvh ^ 
most hopeless task of getting immediate the coopera- 

friends and former foes alike-in the greatest need ° Lan 

tion of the President’s Wat Relief Control Board and the A" e 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service the P ® 
members, pooling interests and experience, took an mpot 
in founding three coordinating agencies which played a m ' 
in immediate postwar emergency relief, in the 

r»f war. nnf^ in self-helD oroiects in underaev v 


the 


growing out o£ the war, and in self-help projects i 

Wishing to rush immediate relief into the occupi^ 
voluntary agencies faced a tangled knot of problems. Tliese in 
transportation difficulties and the necessity of making arrange 
with the military authorities governing Germany and Japan. ® 
American Council members earned on a joint study program 
the War Relief Control Board and, late in 1945, the State ^ 
ment and War Department permitted a mission of relief 
tives to be sent to Germany to investigate the need and oppo^ 
ties for private charity. The occupation authorities expressed a s r 
preference for dealing with a single representative of the Am 
agencies interested in the relief of needy Germans in order to a 
confusion and duplication of effort. Finally, with President 
approval, several voluntary agencies formed the Council of 
Agencies Licensed to Operate in Germany (CRALOG) 

CRALOG worked out a single agreement with the 
emment similar to ones earlier made by the International 
and the Swedish, Danish, and Swiss agencies that had been 
reach Germany after the armistice.®*^ Operations were begun 
March, 1946, with the shipment of 2,000 tons of relief supph*^^' 


the following summer, CRALOG negotiated an 


; through 

which private relief could also he sent into the French an^ 
zones. By the end of January, 1947, CRALOG, as an agent for 
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member agencies in the United States, transmitted 24,000,000 pounds 
of food, clothing, and medicine. By the autumn of the next year 
the contributions totaled no, 000,000 pounds valued at $40,000,000. 
Nor did the stream stop: in 1950 CRALOG shipped 39,950,000 
pounds of relief material.^" 

The German Central Committee for the Distribution of Gift Par- 
cels, approved by the occupation authorities, allocated supplies to 
German voluntary agencies. These included labor groups and the non- 
sectarian social agency, Arbeiterwohlsfehrt. Also important was the 
Catholic organization, CARITAS, which, like other church-related 
agencies, had been greatly restricted during the war years. CARITAS 
displayed an amazing resilience in proliferating such works of mercy 
as Bahnhofs Missions (for the wandering homeless), reception centers 
(for the Heimkehrei), tracing services (for missing children and 
parents) and new institutions, all of which made fmitful use of sup- 
plies received from the German Central Committee. The Protes- 
tant counterpart of CARITAS, Hilfswerkf was to play a far-reaching 
role in postwar Germany. The relief thus supplied to these secular 
and church-related agencies went first to the young, the old, the 
sick, and the poor. But some of it also supplemented the meager 
rations of workers, thus contributing to the comeback in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the German labor force.” 

In addition to helping the needy and strengthening workers, 
American voluntary aid affected German life and outlook in other 
ways. Evidence at hand supports the testimony of General Lucius 
Clay and other military administrators in the American zone that 
voluntary aid contributed to the emerging German democracy and 
to the orientation of the new republican state toward America and 
the West” The German distributing agencies provided training in 
leadership for many on their administrative staffs, some of whom 
were thus in an advantageous position to take prominent parb in 
later national constitution-drafting and in the launching of tlie Fcd- 
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eral Republic. This was notably true of 
tion of voluntary relief by this agency also st™ulat^Geri:na 
tantism to develop greater social consciousness." The voluntary P 
proach, with a greater flexibility than was common ni 
bureaucracy, conveyed a sense of individual aiding mdivi u , P 
helping people. A concrete example was the support given y 
American agencies, notably those of the Friends and m 
neighborhood or community centers that were new to e 
These tool: root and helped Germans to cope with their ovyn , 
needs, such as planning for housing facilities, working ou me 
for securing jobs, and developing discussions of intemationa a 
Informed Germans testified that American aid, especially vo un 
aid, was an indication that the Germans were not to be regar e 
guilty participants in an evil plot and isolated from the outside 
to work out their problems alone; but rather that the hand tha w ^ 
lent on terms of Christian brotherhood and equal participation 
much to help the German people again take a place in the 
Western community.” Testimonials of appreciation for wha w 
done came from Catholic and Protestant German dignitaries, he 
mayors, from the man in the street, the child in the school.'* MO 
eloquent of all testimonies, however, has been tbe growing ^fedm^ 
of many Germans to share some part of their new prosperity wi 
those in other countries experiencing the hunger that they t len 
selves once knew.” 

In conquered Japan, problems similar to those in Germany uere 
met by the formation in April, 1946, of Licensed Agencies for ^ 
in Asia (LARA), The eleven participating organizations were, ivi 
few exceptions, the same agencies that formed CRALOG: all 'vei 
members of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Service. LARA was the sole private relief organization recognize V 
the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers (SCAP). the govern- 
ing authority for Japan. Allied authorities left the actual distribution 
of relief to the Japanese government, which set up a commit ee 
composed of representatives of SCAP, LARA, and Japanese welfa' 
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agencies. In the first ten months of its operation, LARA sent to Japan 
well over half a million dollars in relief.*" The regard General 
Douglas MacArthur had for LARA was reflected in a message he 
sent early in 1948 urging its continuation." 


The tendency to attack the vast postwar needs through the fed- 
eration and cooperation of voluntary organizations under a govern- 
ment umbrella was reflected in a third agency, CARE (Cooperative 
American Remittances to Europe, in time. Cooperative for American 
Relief Everywhere). This agency differed qualitatively and existen- 
tially from all other voluntary agencies that had developed. It was a 
revealing symbol of our time: it was organized to meet a special, 
temporary need; it had no well-defined constituency in the sense that 
religious and other secular relief agencies had; it succeeded in capi- 
talizing on a skillful use of mass media and in meeting certain needs 
to such an extent that in many minds it was identified with all 
American overseas relief. 

The origins of CARE are complex. Its establishment resulted from 
the initiative of several men and agencies, private and governmen- 
tal.*" As in many other postwar relief programs, experience after 
the First World War provided precedents. Before the fighting in the 
Second World War was over, various New York gift package firais, 
department stores, and shipping agencies announced plans through 
which Americans could, as they had in 1918 and 1919, again send 
food parcels to friends and kinfolk in the devastated areas. * But 
transportation and customs fees in Europe often made the cost of 
such packages exorbitant.** Moreover, voluntary agencies working 
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in the liberated areas, when asked to deliver tliese packages to desig- 
nated persons, found themselves unequipped for such a time- 'i S 
service. Broadly speaking, therefore, CARE took shape as a 
of unsnarling the chaos surrounding private package-sending o 
rope and of taking the burden of direct personal package relief r 
the shoulders of several voluntary agencies. 

Yet the organization of CARE was not an easy or simple respon 
to these problems. As early as 1943 inquiries from tlic American 
Friends Service Committee and a number of Italian-Americans e 
Arthur C. Ringland, a consultant of the President s War e le 
Control Board, to give a good deal of thought to a package program 
similar to that of the American Relief Administration, with w nc 
he had firsthand experience." The State Department's Special ^ 
Problems Division developed Ringland's memorandum into a con 
Crete proposal for a nonprofit organization authorized to buy larg 
quantities of food at advantageous prices, to make agreements wi 
recipient countries for free entry, local transport and storage, a 
the guaranty that packages consigned to individuals and 
would be unmolested and that distribution would operate withou 
discrimination within existing ration regulations. Ringland enthusias 
tically backed the plan, in the making of which E. G. Burland, w ^ 
had been in charge of Hoover’s ARA food parcel project in Austna 
and the USSR, took a leading part. But neither UNRRA nor t c 
American Red Cross felt able to sponsor it.^“ To continued m^ 
quiries from voluntary organizations and the American Counci 0 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Ringland replied 
plan for tlie time was “in a pigeonhole” where, he feared, it mig 
stay.** 

Fortunately, this was not to be the case. In the late summer ot 
early fall of 1945 Ringland learned that the Army was ready to ^ 
dare surplus 7,600,000 Ten-in-One rations, each of which mig ^ 
take care of the average family’s calorie deficiency for about two 
weeks. A plan was envisaged by which a certain number of these ra 
tions might be earmarked for distribution through the various 
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tional relief agencies, which in turn would handle the sales to would- 
be donors for relatives and friends abroad, arrange for shipments, 
and work out details for free entry and distribution.” 

Before the possibility of the purchase of Army surplus had come 
into the picture, Ringland had tossed the basic idea to Dr. Lincoln 
Clark, a cooperatives specialist in UNRRA. Clark got in touch with 
Wallace Campbell of the Cooperative League’s international commit- 
tee which was raising a freedom fund to help European cooperatives. 
Both men were much taken by Ringland’s suggestion. The plan 
was canvassed by leading executives of religious, labor, and other 
overseas relief agencies. Interest was considerable, but there was no 
consensus as to just what shape the new agency should take or 
what its relations with member organizations ought to be. 

At last representatives of the Cooperative League, the American 
Friends Service Committee, and the Catholic Relief Services-National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, working together for three weeks in 
the office of the American Council, came up with an acceptable or- 
ganization plan.** Twenty-two agencies, religious and secular, agreed 
to become members of the new organization, which was for a brief 
time headed by Donald Nelson. In November, 1945, A!e.xander B. 
Hawes, of a Washington law firm, secured a broadly written District 
of Columbia charter, thus beginning a long term of indispensable 
service as legal counsel. A capital fund of $800,000 was borrowed 
from cooperating agencies. General William N. Haskell, then head 
of the Save the Children Federation, became the executive director, 
with E. G. Borland as his deputy.'" 

Tlie next steps were both slow and difficult. Despite the fact that 
Ringland and State Department officials had encouraged the organiza- 
tion of the new cooperative of voluntary agencies, some in govern- 
ment circles doubted the ability of any private agency effectively 
to carry through large-scale purchases, the sale of these to a donating 
constituency, and the transport and delivery of packages in Eu- 
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rope." Tire President's War Relief Control Board at first refused 
to register CARE on the ground of the need of assurances of enoug 
material to enable the program to move successfully, compe en 
executive management, and adequate financing (in the first | 
of operation the initial capital fund was largely exhausted). * 
out such registration, CARE had no chance of negotiating pure lase 
of Ten-in-One Army rations from the War Department.® Con o 
versies also arose within CARE's Board of Directors, made up o a 
representative from each of the twenty-two member agencies, w ic 
were without food package experience, and which represented vary 
ing and often conflicting views on the proper scope of CARE s pro 
gram. To make matters even more complicated, friction develop 
between members of the staff. Finally, sales of the packages acqui^ 
from the Army lagged and there was a good deal of unfavora e 
newspaper publicity.®* 

Yet headway was made. Burland succeeded in talking the ' 3 ^ 
Assets Administration into reducing the price of Ten-in-One packages 
which enabled CARE's executive committee to cut the sales pnee 
to the public from $15 to $io. Sales soon mounted. The first CAR 
packages were delivered in Le Havre in May, 1946, and before the 
end of the year relief valued at $500,000 had been distributed under 
the temis of contracts negotiated with the occupation authority lU 
Germany. Tlie contracts guaranteed that relief packages would 
the country free of duty and taxation; that there would be no politica 
interference with distribution; that individuals receiving packaged 
would not be “docked” on their ration cards; and that CARE sup 
plies would enjoy police protection. Tlie Army gave logistical sup 
port to CARE, as it did to other voluntary agencies, and extende 
billeting, post exchange, commissary, and other privileges to tire per- 
sonnel. Further, in order to increase the quantity of relief, the 
Army specified that each addressed package be accompanied by au 
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identical one to be distributed by German relief agencies. This was 
unacceptable to the New York office, which did, however, agree to 
publicize the idea that Americans ought to make contributions for 
general distribution and to plow back into the occupied zone for 
charitable purposes a share of the balance of funds remaining to it 
after costs were paid.” This was not the only time that American 
officials encouraged CARE to broaden its program.” 

The decision to encourage nondesignated giving, the publicity that 
accompanied it, and the growing reputation of CARE’s efficiency, 
resulted in the increasing tendency of donors to send funds with the 
request that the food packages purchased with them be distributed 
where the need was greatest. When food packages were increasingly 
sent for general relief and supplemented by shipments of blankets, 
clothing, and coal, several of CARE’s religiously oriented members 
felt that it was being transformed from a temporary agency for send- 
ing food packages given by Americans to relatives and friends 
abroad into a general relief organization. These voluntary agencies 
regarded comprehensive overseas relief as a function of organiza- 
tions already established for that purpose. It seemed to them that 
CARE was duplicating and competing with their own work, even 
though less well-equipped to supervise such programs." 

On the other hand, several secular member agencies, especially 
the Cooperative League and the CIO, having no operating programs 
of their own, but increasingly interested in overseas relief and re- 
habilitation, thought of CARE as an agency organized to meet not 
only the postwar emergency relief needs but to promote reconstmc- 

5 “ Office of Military Government for Germany, Berlin, to the War Department, 
No. CC 2903, April x2, 1946; CARE lelclypc to OMGUS, No. WARX S6540, 
from the Civil Affairs Division, April 29, i 94 ^r Advisory Committee Files. 

6® New Yorfe Times, Feb. 10, 1957; Ringland to Nathaniel Evans, May 27, 1946; 
Evans to Ringland, May 29, 1946; Edward M. O'Connor, Chairman, CRALOG, to 
General William N. Haskell, June 17, 1946; Haskell to O'Connor, June 25, 1946, 
Advisory Committee Files. 
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lion in a creative and flexible manner/* Tliis 
ence in the conception of the organization led to many cris . 
look place in 1946 when CRALOG, speaking for ■’'“jber agencie 
operating in Germany, protested against CARE’s appeal to 
American organizations for funds for undcsignated , ,, 

imical to the programs of the voluntary agencies. General h a 
and E. G. Burland resigned, in the main because it seemed to tn 
that the future of CARE was in so much doubt it had best en 


operations.”' ^ .c 

The basic problem of policy, inherent in the varying^ purpose ^ 
the constituent agencies, continued to be reflected in interna co 
troversies and crises. The Advisory Committee in 
as was proper under its mandate, to iron out differences in C 
executive committee. But this was a hard task. For 
urging CARE to accept undesignated packages in order to insure 
continued support of the American occupation, the Advisory 
mittee seemed to some of CARE’s religiously oriented members 
threaten the principle of separation of church and state. For anotnefi 
the new executive director, Paul Comley French, felt that the A 
visory Committee’s admonition to refrain from competing with 
ber agencies in fund raising was beside the point in view of all tha 
had been done to avoid such competition. The influence of the A 
visory Committee and, more important, the increase of mem cr 
representatives in the CARE board who took a broader view of its 
role, led to the decision, by a very narrow vote, to include undesig 
nated packages up to 22 per cent of the total number sent.®° . 

The path thus opened to an expanded program was widened m 
1949 when government agricultural surpluses became accessible to 
CARE. The agencies that had always looked on CARE as a limite 
service organization, designed to meet a temporary need, felt 
strongly than ever that the organization had outlived its origins 
purpose and that, moreover, it was not equipped to administer 3 
new and expanded program. In addition, some were critical of ® 
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new executive director on other grounds: he seemed to them an 
empire builder. Church World Service and Catholic Relief Services- 
National Catholic Welfare Conference withdrew from CARE in 
195a, and the American Friends Service Committee in 1954, the 
Unitarian Service Committee in 1957. Other agencies withdrew for 
reasons of their own: the Christian Scientists when medicines were 
included in CARE packages, the Joint Distribution Committee when 
its own program developed in a different direction.” 

Although the personality and policies of the new executive direc- 
tor, Paul Comley French, figured in CARE’s internal problems to 
some extent,” no one could question his vigorous talents. CARE 
soon developed its own packages, offering a variety of items including 
seeds, tools, and technical books. Agreements were made with British 
and French occupation authorities in Germany to operate in these 
areas. Programs in 1946 included not only West Germany but Italy, 
Greece, Norsvay, Benelux, France, Austria, Gzechoslovakia, and 
Poland; they were extended in 1947 to the British Isles, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania, and in subsequent years embraced non-European 
countries. Before long French pushed a new policy of self-help as 
part of the growing general concern with improving living standards. 
He also enlisted the support of the Advertising Council which en- 
abled CARE to enjoy a vast amount of free publicity. This in turn 
led to a “business boom.” As some of the larger church agencies 
withdrew, new agencies, including some of the large women’s and 
national service organizations augmented CARE’s strength. With 
a marked genius for promotion, French, during the nine years he 
served as executive director, stood CARE on its feet and made a 
major contribution in developing an important segment of postwar 
overseas philanthropy.” 

These troubles within the organization affected only slightly, if 

®iWynn C. Fairfield (Church World Service) to Murray D. Lincoln, June a, 1952; 
Monsignor Edward Swanslrom to Murray Lincoln, June 2, r952; Paul Comley French 
to Dr. Lincoln Clarh (Unitarian Service Committee). Jan. 3, 1955, CARE Archives. 

as The European Director and Assistant Director blamed French for failing to in- 
sure the specified quality of pachage rxrntents and for giving directives that led to 
confusing embarrassments in overseas operatrorrs. fn some of the member agencies 
French was criticized for encouraging European authorities to bestow medals and honors 
on CARE which he then wrote and spoke about as if they were solely personal 
recognitions. Some also felt that bis management of advertising conveicd to the 
public the impression that CARE was the major or even the only voluntary agcnc)' 
encaged in overseas relief. 
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at all, relations with the American public. CARE did not 
suffer from a rival organization, SAFE {Save 
which two fonner officials organized in 1947 with a liberal D 
ing of ideas, techniques, and list of members.'* Before ' 

of Americans came to identify all overseas relief with CAKb. 
resulted not only from skillful and free advertising, but from re 
that CARE gave a world-wide base to the old American cus om ^ 
neighbor-helping-neighbor. It enabled every donor to keep is i 
dividuality in indicating to what person or country he wante 
gift directed, and he received a notice that this had been 
CARE provided tire small donor with a way of identifying his ^ 
with a specific recipient or project that had formerly been aval a 
only to the large philanthropist. CARE, in other words, was app 
the concept of person-to-person and pcople-to-people giving, e ° 
it had become a cliche in American political vocabulary.” 

The overseas achievement of CARE also makes its story ^ 
case study. The inclusion of tobacco and coffee in packages m ^ 
early years invited some black market operations and instancy 
malfeasance occuned,®® but the record of honest and efficient nai' 
dling of large-scale operations was commendable. Many things were 
responsible for this: the cautious, precisely worded contracts nego i 
atcd with occupation authorities and foreign governments, and ^ 
patient and diplomatic approach to both as subsequent problems 
arose; clear and securely labeled packages; and finally scrupulous ac 
counting, including insistence that no single package miscarry, 
for the intrinsic value of the package than because such miscarnaS*- 
indicated some fault in the organization. Yet this emphasis on 
counting did not tie CARE into bureaucratic knots: it was sing' 
laxly flexible and able to act quickly when quick action was 
It is also obvious that CARE’s overseas success owed a great 
to the experienced, efficient, practical and dedicated mission chiers 
in countries where the program operated.®^ 

Also important was the ad hoc limited approach to the job a 
hand. Harold S. Miner, who succeeded Murray Lincoln as presiden 
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of CARE, has emphasized tin’s single-minded philosophy as a key to 
care’s achievements. “We are not engaged in political venture to 
entice people away from Communist leanings (however worthy such 
an effort may be) . We are not trying to buy friends for America (even 
though we succeed, as a byproduct, in making many friends for 
our country). We are not attempting,” Miner continued, “to con- 
vert the recipients of onr help to Christianity or to any other religious 
belief (even though we are sure that the work of the agencies so 
engaged is more effective with people whose stomachs are no longer 
empty, whose bodies are clothed, and who have regained hope and 
dignity). We are not attempting to argue the American people into 
the support of CARE on the grounds of enlightened self-interest 
(a more palatable expression than ‘selfishness’). We ask the people 
of America to give of their plenty that these under-privileged peo- 
ples may be fed, healed, and helped to become self-supporting, self- 
respecting members of the world society.” 

What did CARE accomplish in helping victims of the war to sur- 
vive? Part of the accomplishment must be summed up later in dis- 
cussing what the voluntary agencies did for refugees. The $joo,ooo 
value of care’s overseas relief in 1946 expanded to $21,500,000 in 
1947 and to $25,600,000 in 1948 when the program in Japan was 
begun. At the end of the first five years individual packages had 
reached one out of five families in Germany and one out of five 
persons in Austria. In the spring of 1948, thanks to a promotion 
project of the Texsun Company, CARE enabled Save the Children 
Federation to take part in the distribution of 800,000 cans of citrus 
juices. In the fall of the same year, 1,350,000 cakes of soap (so im- 
portant in preventing typhus) were made available through a joint 
distribution project with Lever Brothers. In 1949 CARE worked 
out a project with Greek War Relief which substantially supported 
Queen Frederika’s Children’s Fund Committee. These are only a 
few examples of the specific programs of the member agencies that 
supplemented CARE’s general relief operations. With the improve- 
ment of conditions in Central Europe, CARE concentrated on relief 

Harold S. Miner, Address, March 31, i960, CARE Archues. Emphasis on re- 
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of the never-ending stream of displaced persons and refugees in Ger 

many and Austria.®® 

Relief was also carried on in Poland and other Communist coun 
tries until 1948 and 1949, when restrictions made it clear tia 
CARE'S missions in the satellite countries were not wanted. As a 
result of a great food shortage, CARE did engage in a program m 
Yugoslavia in 1950-1951 which turned out to be one of the larges 
country-wide programs of voluntary relief since Hoover's work at er 
the First World War. Tlie Yugoslav program was also the first sig 
nificant use of agricultural surpluses by a voluntary agency in a na 
tional effort. It set a pattern by which some five billion pounds 0 
such surplus were being moved in 1961 by voluntary agencies. The 
undertaking succeeded, in part because of a preliminary stipulation 
that the Yugoslav government provide effective guarantees 
loss, and in part because of the sustained cooperation of Belgrade. 
Package distribution was also extended to victims of the war m 
the Middle East, in Japan, and in Korea. In India, southeast Asia^ 
and Latin America the child-feeding programs were related less to 
postwar relief than to an effort to meet endemic needs in a smal 
way. What was done in these countries in emergency relief can best 
be indicated in a later discussion of CARE’s role in self-help and 
technical assistance efforts to improve living standards.’^^ 

What was the impact of CARE's package relief in the postwar 
years? The Communist press now and again attacked the American 
agency for allegedly filling its packages with inferior, cast-off food, 
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clothing, and useless items, and for serving the interests of Ameri- 
can imperialism.” But the ovenvhelming testimony at hand supports 
the conclusion that recipients of packages, loeal welfare agencies, 
Protestant and Catholic clergy, and highly placed government offi- 
cials in Germany and Austria, greatly appreciated what CARE did. 
“Had it not been for the help of CARE,” wrote Dr. Heinrich Luebke, 
president of the German Federal Republic, “I feel that in postwar 
Germany the struggle for survival would have hardly been won.” ” 
Ghancellor Adenauer in 1951 testified that not only the Federal 
Government but the German people appreciated the extensive aid 
CARE provided to the largest possible groups of his countrymen. 
Nor, he continued, was the significance of what was done to be 
reckoned merely in sustaining life: coming as it did from a recent 
enemy people, the help created in Germany “the first basis for a re- 
newal of understanding and human solidarity.” ” Similar expres- 
sions of appreciation and of the effectiveness of CARE’s work on 
the material, psychological, and spiritual level from the officers of 
Hilfswerk, CARITAS, the German Red Cross, and Arbeiterwohl- 
fahrt have the ring of sincerity.” 

Evidence from humble people was certainly more than ceremonial: 
a cartoon in a comic paper” or the judgment of a young priest that 
the people in Germany and Austria gained greater love and respect 
for Americans through CARE than through the Marshall Plan are 
only illustrations of the abundant record at hand.” Most eloquent 
of all was the growing tendency of Germans, when conditions per- 
mitted, to give, both to CARE and to other agencies with programs 
of relief and rehabilitation in lands where the level of existence had 
always been precarious.” 

^3 Radio Moscow Gennan language broadcast, Jan. 8 , 1949, Advisory Committee 
Flies. 

’3 Dr. Heinrich Luebke to Richard Reuter, Bonn, May i8, i960, CARE Archives. 

” Adenauer to Neff (chief of CARE mission to Germany), Jan. 29, 1951, quoted 
with permission of Dr. Adenauer, in CARE (Jan.-June, i 95 »). Advisory Committee Files. 

Pastor H. J. Diehl to Richard Reuter, Bremen, April 25, i960; Dr. Eugen Gersten- 
maier (President of the Bundestag) to Reuter, Bonn, May 5, i960; Dr. Weitz, Presi- 
dent of the German Red Cross, to Reuter, May 2, i960; Martin Vorgrimler, German 
CARITAS, to Reuter, Freiburg, April 21, 1960; Fritz Ripf, Chief of Organization, 
Arbeiterwohlfahri, Bonn, to Reuter, April 27, i960, in CARE Archives. 

’•See the Wespennest (Stuttgart), Dec. 9, 1948, in the Advisory Committee Files. 

” Harold S. Miner to Reuter, March 2, 1959^ CARE Archi\cs. 

’•Non-American contributions to CARE came to i? per cent of the total in 1954! 
Reuter to Allan Wilson, Advertising Coundl, May 1, i 954 , Alderfcr, Notebook, CARE 
Archhes. For contributions of the Canadian go\cmmcnt and Canadian groups sec Fact 
Sheet; The Tcly Milk Ship, Sponsored by The Telegram (Toronto) and CARE of 
Canada, August 6, 1959, and minutes of the executive committee, June 27, 1956, in 
Alderfcr, Notebook, CARE Archis-cs. 
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Expressions of appreciation were not confined to 
help in Germany and Austria. Madame Bencs declared in 1947 
the arrival of even twenty-five packages in Prague had ? 

moral significance” in the crisis her country was experiencing. 

Pandit, president of the General Assembly of the UN, in spw 
of CARE, declared that "this is the kind of warm-hearted an^ 
spontaneous gesture that spread honor and love to 
people throughout the free world.” “ Members of the United a 
foreign service often reported instances of appreciation from^ huni 
ble people as well as from officials. So did chiefs of CARE mission • 
As prominent Americans— Chester Bowles, William O. Doug a , 
Adlai Stevenson, and Richard Nixon, to name only a feW'-trave e 
about the world, many examples came to their attention which ma e 
them feel the importance of supplementing government aid pro 
grams by such voluntary contributions as those of CARE. 
what it did these Americans saw concrete evidence that friends JP 
and understanding were being built by one individual reaching out 
another in need.*^ 


CARE packages, however significant, represented only a small par 
of American giving to overseas victims of war and the dislocations 
which followed. Between 1946 and 1956, Americans sent overseas 
six billions of dollars in gifts of cash and kind. Not all of this, to 
be sure, was channelled to those whose need was for sheer physica 
survival; a good deal went to strengthen religious and cultural ager' 
cies and to train medical and other technical personnel. Of the tota 
sum of six billion dollars some 60 per cent was remitted in cas 1 
or kind by individuals to kinsmen or to friends directly, while two 
and a half billion (exclusive of the value of government contri u 
tions) was given through religious and secular agencies. The 
of both private remittances and philanthropic contributions was 
the highest in the immediate postwar years, reaching a peak in i94 * 
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when $715,000,000 went overseas. But even in the later years of the 
postwar decade, wlien the immediate emergency was largely over 
and when allocation of government surpluses to voluntary agen- 
cies tended .to discourage giving, the annual average was approxi- 
mately $500,000,000.” 

Wliat explained such giving on the part of individuals through 
private remittances and, more particularly, through philanthropic 
agencies? All the complex motives that had long led men and women 
to contribute of their bounty and their services during times of 
trouble also inspired action in this great emergency. Just as pride, 
national interest, and a sense of mission figured in earlier instances 
of giving, so these motives also now operated. Officials and opinion 
makers during the war again and again told Americans that they were 
fighting for, and against, an ideology. So in the postwar years the 
public was week after week, month after month, reminded of the 
relationship between relief, rehabilitation, and democracy. 

The point can best be made by citing a few examples from almost 
innumerable ones at hand. “Before we can hope for a permanent 
mechanism to secure enduring peace and stable world economy,” 
UNRRA’s director, Herbert H. Lehman, declared, “we must first 
make certain that the nations, and the men, women and children 
who make up the nations, are not driven by starvation and despera- 
tion to embrace ideas as horrible as those of the Axis which we are 
seeking to exterminate.” “ The head of Truman's Famine Emer- 
gency Committee, Newbold Morris, phrased the same idea succinctly 
in 1946 when he appealed for contributions to an emergency food 
collection. "Democracy on an empty stomach is a luxury,” he warned. 
“Totalitarianism ... is a political philosophy and a political sys- 
tem which thrives on despair, and despair begins with hunger and 
ends in war.” “ General Lucius D. Clay believed that the volun- 
tary giving of individuals that reached the defeated foe made him 

Jessie L. C. Adams, “Postwar Private Gifts to Foreign Countries Total 56 Billion,’* 
Foreign Commerce Weekly LVII (June 17, 1957). 13-15. Personal remittances to West- 
ern Europe made up 60 per cent of the totaf of this category. Remittances to China 
in 1946 were substantial, when it became possible for Chinese-Americans to transmit 
accumulated savings. Institutional remittances to China in 1946 were larger than to any 
other Far East country, but were discontinued, save in exceptional circumstances, after 
the Communist domination of the mainland. 

“Quoted in George Creel, "Food for a Ravaged World,” Cottiers C.XII (July 17, 
1943), at. 

** New York Times, June 23, 1940. 
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feel “that he has not been completely forgotten in this world and 
it has, 1 think, more effect in molding him to our way of thinking 
and to a belief in democratic processes than almost anything we can 
do. The more of it that can happen, the better.” ” Wliile ^epanng 
to ship clothing to Germany in 1945 the Protestant Church Commi 
tee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction echoed this same 1 ca 
in explaining that it hoped to “help win German Christians supper 
for democratic ideas.” “ _ c 

Tire related belief that overseas aid was an effective means 0 .. 
combatting the spread of communism was expressed again an 
again. One of the early explicit statements was that made in 194 _ V 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the parent organization 
of the Catholic Relief Services.” . , 

The identification of national values and interests with universa 
values and interests, the sense of an American mission to proni° ^ 
worldwide welfare were not, of course, the only reasons for giving to 
help victims of the war to survive. The habit of sharing, by this time 
fairly well established, was certainly a factor. So was the sense of socia 
pressure to give. 

Among the many and complex considerations that led Americans 
to contribute to the voluntary agencies, humanitarianism and reli- 
gion were, as had long been the case, of major importance. Some- 
times the religious desire to do good arose out of the simple con 
cepts of brotherhood and charity. Pope Pius XII, in a nationwide 
radio appeal in 1947, dwelt on “the spirit that unites all men as chi 
dren of their Father, Who is in Heaven, and makes their hearts bea^ 
fast with sympathy for their brothers in suffering and distress. 

At other times, however, sectarian and proselyting expectations were 
involved in religious overseas activities. Thus a fact book on foreign 
aid prepared for the Federal Council of Churches in 194^ 
attention to “the far-reaching ministry” of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and asked Protestants to contribute to overseas relief^ 
avoid leaving foreign Protestant churches in a “difficult position.' 

In similar vein the National Lutheran Council in 1947 heard a minis- 
ter appeal for foreign relief contributions on the grounds that “Ca* 
thohcism has failed in France." It was up to the Protestants, the 
“ Fiiidl Revolt on Foreign Aid, 791. 
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minister argued, to present “the pure and more Christ-centered 
Christianity.” “ Many Protestants in every denomination were, of 
course, unaffected by such sectarianism. By common agreement, this 
seems to have been notably true of the Friends. 

Whatever the nature of the religious appeal, church groups raised 
substantial sums in the postwar years. While nonsectarian giving 
during wartime, including contributions to the American Red Cross, 
overshadowed sectarian contributions, by 1947 sectarian charity out- 
stripped the nonsectarian, and sectarian giving has continued to domi- 
nate private overseas charity in terms of dollar volume ever since, as 
the chart on pages 506-7 clearly shows.'* Also, although record peaks 
of giving were registered in the years immediately after World War II, 
there has been no subsequent drastic falling off of overseas charita- 
ble effort such as occurred in the 1920’s when Americans, satisfied 
that the immediate crisis after World War I had been met, accord- 
ingly reduced their contributions. In fact, the 1950’s saw total con- 
tributions again approximating those of the peak post-World War II 
years: $253,000,000 in 1959, for instance, compared with the record 
$309,000,000 in 1948. 

Figures for i960 and 1961, which became available after the chart 
had been prepared, are as follows: i960 (revised), in millions of 
dollars, Protestant, 124.4; Catholic, 39.7; Jewish, 75.8; nonsectarian 
and international, 54.8 for a total of 294.7. Tl’e preliminary figures 
for 1961 are Protestant, 131.0; Catholic, 40.2; Jewish, 71.8; nonsec- 
tarian and international, 57.0, totaling 300.00. Tliese figures were 
supplied by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics. 

Several factors must be considered when viewing trends in over- 
seas philanthropy as they seem to be revealed on the chart. Ob- 

Ibid., Nov. 24, 1947. 

Sources for the infonnation used to prepare the chart arc: for the i>criod 1919 
through 1939: Paul Dewitt Dickens and August NfafTry, Balance of International Pay- 
ments of the United States in 1939, U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce Bureau, Economic Scries 8 (Washington; Govt. Printing Oilicc, 
»940). 70; for the period 1940 through 1945: U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce Bureau, International Transactions of the United States Dur- 
ing the War, 1940-43, Economic Series 65 (Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 194S), 

20S; through 1956; Adams, Foreign Commerce Weekly LVII, 13-16; for i957'»959, 
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mcnls Division, U. S. Department of Commace. .Additiorul clarification of tjpes of 
donations included or excluded from the gross figures was obtained by letter from 
Wallhcr Ledcrer, Chief, Balance of ra)tucnts Division, U. S. Depaitinoit of Com- 
merce and Jessie L. C. Adams of the uiiie division. Commerce Department figures aic 
luvn] primarily upon anniul drculaiization of voluntary agencies. 
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viously, periods of cunency inflation or deflation have affected the 
buying’ power of dollars given; hence, the annual amounts shown 
oil the chart cannot be compared absolutely. Also, some of the 
sectarian contributions have been used for proselytizing and not for 
material relief as such. But since support of missionary work has 
continued throughout the period, the much-increased volume of sec- 
tarian giving during and after World War II must be related pri- 
marily to relief and rehabilitation activities. Third, the figures given 
on the chart refer to private contributions and do not include the 
value of government surpluses distributed through private agencies, 
a program which has further e.\panded the scope of post-World 
War II voluntary assistance abroad. Finally, the nonsectarian totals 
include only so much of Red Cross work as has been financed by 
voluntary donations. The chart, therefore, largely omits government 
subsidization of voluntary charity ventures in any form and retains 
the focus on the beneficence of private citizens and their agencies, 
among which the religious organizations currently hold an almost 
pre-eminent position. 


Ethnic and national loyalties, factors that had loomed large in 
earlier overseas efforts, played a somewhat diminished role in organ- 
ized relief after World War II. In the prewar years, 1939-1941, over 
80 per cent of contributions to voluntary agencies working overseas 
were ethnically oriented. During the war years, the percentage 
dropped by half, and in the period of 1946-1953, contributions from 
ethnic groups accounted for only a little over 10 per cent of the in- 
come of foreign relief organizations. This marked change in the 
source of contributions was mirrored in die reduction in the number 
of agencies concerned with only one country. In 1940, almost four 
of every five agencies were collecting funds for use in a single foreign 
land: only one agency in five had truly international aims. This 
ratio remained constant throughout the war. But about 1945 a major 
shift took place. After that, two agencies out of every three were 
international in scope.®* 

Several factors explain the declining importance of the nationality- 
inspired relief agencies. Many Americans with a European back- 
ground designated their contributions for the homeland through such 
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secular agencies as CARE and such nonnational organizations i 
Lutheran World Relief, both of which, because of their size an 
much-advertised efficiency of operation, had a wide appeal. Th 
postwar decline in contributions through ethnic agencies also resulte 
from an increased use of parcel post for shipments overseas to friend 
and relatives. In 1947 privately mailed “gift packages” to foreigi 
countries reached a total value of $205,000,000.““ The volume 0 
parcel post shipments overseas in that year was almost thirty time 
as great as it had been in 1939, and post office officials estimatec 
that 95 per cent of the packages were gifts. 

Again, the continuing zeal of organized labor in promoting it: 
own overseas programs no doubt drained off potential contributor: 
to the ethnic agencies. Tire Free Trade Union Committee of the 
AF of L, which had been organized in 1944, helped rebuild the shat- 
tered trade union movement in Europe and Japan. It sent food 
packages to labor leaders who had suffered unusual privations. Early 
in 1947, the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union allocated 
$470,000 for relief activities, an additional $100,000 to the JDC, 
and $175,000 for the support of a trade school in Palermo. The CIO, 
in the autumn of 1947, announced a $1,000,000 emergency relief 
project for twelve countries. And the AF of L’s Free Trade Union 
Committee spent liberal sums for the relief of workers in France, 
a contribution more largely inspired, however, by trade union fra- 
ternalism than by ethnic kinship and sympathy.” 

Also to be taken into account in any effort to explain the declining 
importance of agencies with specific national-aid objectives was the 
confusion and competition which must have discouraged many po- 
tential donors from trusting contributions to them. Thus in 1946 
seven Polish relief agencies were competing for funds. Many of 
these merely confused the picture. Even the names were bewilder- 
ing: there was a Paderewski Fund for Polish Relief and a Paderewski 
Testimonial Fund, the Polish American National Alliance of the 
United States, the Polish National Fund, the Polish National Com- 
mittee of the United States, and the Polish Women’s Committee. 
Similarly competing organizations tried to get funds and supplies 
for Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Russia, and Norway. 'Tin's congestion 

New York Times, March 20, 1948. 

Final Report on Foreign Aid, 822, 824. 

New York Times, Jan. 30, 1947. Nov. 26, 1947; “The AF of L Aids Labor 
Abroad,” Fortune XL (July, 1949), 154; Max D. Danish, T/ic World of David Du* 
binsky {Cle\ehnd: World, *957), 163*64. 
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of relief agencies was, to be sure, somewhat relieved by 1948, partly 
because the expansion of USSR influence in the satellite coun- 
tries and Cold War tensions made relief to some areas impossible, 
but also because many of the small agencies simply stopped function- 
ing. Thus fewer than half of the fifty national agencies registered in 
1946 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid con- 
tinued operations through 1947- Only twelve of the national agencies 
remained active in 1948. 

The relative place of all the contributions of ethnic or national- 
interest agencies compared with those of a religious and general 
character is indicated in the following table, the figures representing 
millions of dollars.’" 


Table I. Sources of Contribulions of Funds and Goods 



Ethnic 

Religious 

General 



Agencies 

Agencies 

Agencies 

Tofal 

1939-1941 

5 504 

$ 9.6 

$ 1.9 

$ 61.9 

1942-1945 

U 9-5 

116.7 

140.8 

437.0 

1946-1953 

125.0 

710.0 

168.9 

1,003.9 


The table shows that despite the declining importance of the agen- 
cies of ethnic interest and national predilection, residual loyalties by 
no means ceased to play a part in American postwar relief efforts. 
Greek War Relief, for example, responding to a truly desperate situa- 
tion in the homeland, collected and distributed over $9,000,000 in 
1946, 1947, ^nd 1948.*^ Equally concerned and active were such 
organizations as American Relief for Italy, American Relief for Nor- 
way, American Relief for Holland, and American Relief for France. 
The French, Nor\vegian, and Dutch groups had been in existence 
throughout the war, previously under different names. The Queen 
Wilhelmina Fund, for example, became American Relief for Hol- 
land and, after 1947, United Service to Holland. American Relief 
for Italy, however, was newly organized under the auspices of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the War Relief Control Board. Myron C. Taylor 
directed its outpouring of relief which in 1945 and 1946 reached over 
4,000,000 Italians through the Italian government, Italian Red Cross, 


*«R 5 ngland, Department of State Btaietin XXX, 391. 
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the Vatican, and tlie General Confederation of Labor.” Tlie Dutch 
group, meanwhile, shipped an average of 3,000 pounds daily to 
Netherlanders and encouraged Americans to adopt Dutch com- 
munities and help rebuild schools and hospitals. The French agency 
dispatched over $3,000,000 in relief to France from 1944 to 1946. 
And Norwegian Relief carried to the homeland supplies which it 
had already in large measure stockpiled in Great Britain before Nor- 
way’s liberation.” 

. . Meantime, Cold War politics had not yet lowered the Iron Cur- 
tain between the Soviet Union and the West and in 1945 alone 
donors sent $32,000,000 in goods and cash to their war-ravaged Rus- 
sian ally. By May, 1946, communities and nationality groups had 
adopted fifty-two Russian hospitals and children’s institutions; over 
250,000 English-language books had been shipped to Russian read- 
ers through the American Society for Russian Relief’s “Books-for- 
Russia” campaign, headed by publisher Bennett Cerf. Leading Amer- 
icans like.W. Averell Harriman, Henry Wallace, and Senator Claude 
Pepper of Florida urged action on behalf of the Russian people.”" 
But the Russian government soon declared that it could handle its 
own needs, and by 1949 the other nations within the Soviet sphere 
asked “foreign” organizations to cease relief work. It was this inter- 
diction in Poland in 1949 which ended the activities there of Ameri- 
can Relief for Poland, not, however, before the agency had sent 
nearly $7,500,000 in food, clothing, hospital, and school supplies 
for needy Polish nationals.’"' 

Most Chinese-Americans probably contributed to their overseas 
families through private remittances, but American contributions to 
China through agencies and institutions in 1946 were larger than to 
any other part of the Far East. In addition to the work of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, which continued after i945i other 


American Relief for Italy, Second Anniversary Report (March, 1946) 2-9. 

»» "Operational Report of United Service to Holland, Inc., for First Half of 1947 
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Dec. 31, 1946” (1947), “Basic Information about National War Fund Agency: Anien- 
can Relief for Norway, Inc.,” in the American Council Files; A. N. R>gg, 
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voluntary agencies directed attention to China’s vast needs. Of these 
United Service to China appealed to Americans in a special cam- 
paign in 1946 and 1947. William Sloanc, the publisher of Thunder 
out of China (1946), a widely read book by Tlicodore H. White 
and Annalce Jacoby, expressed regret that many readers cited the 
book as a reason for refusing to contribute to the campaign. Sloane 
made it clear that such had not been the intention of the autliors. 
He himself, during the months he spent in wartime China, had con- 
cluded that United Service to China \ras one of the few ways in 
which Americans might help the Chinese people since its funds, 
spent on education, child welfare, health, and agricultural improve- 
ments, were designed to undercut the causes of misery and were con- 
trolled, not by corrupt Chinese politicians, but by responsible Ameri- 
cans.”* Whatever truth there was in the alleged effect of Thunder 
out of China on fund raising. United Service to China raised 
$6,411,270 in 1946, $2,159,713 the following year, $919,449 in 1948, 
and $406,252 in 1949. With tlie Communist takeover, it became, 
after 1950, almost impossible for any voluntary agency to work in 
mainland China.”* 


Tire foreign relief agencies for the most part conducted their oivn 
fund-raising operations, but in 1948 twenty-five organizations tried 
to recapture the pattern of cooperative money raising of the National 
War Fund, which had been more or less imposed by the President’s 
War Relief Control Board during the second world conflict and 
which had in many ways proved satisfactory. The new campaign, 
known as American Overseas Aid-United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren, was conducted in partnership with the UN’s attempt to stimu- 
late private contributions to the United Nation's International Chil- 
dren Emergency Fund (UNICEF). UNICEF was to get about 
$21,000,000 of the $60,000,000 goal, and the participating agencies 
agreed not to conduct competing drives and to content themselves 
with a prearranged share of the proceeds.”* 

American Overseas Aid included such well-known and successful 
agencies as Church World Service, the American Friends Service Com- 
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mittee, and the War Relief Serviees of tlie National Catholie Wel- 
fare Conferenee. It also had the support of the major publie figures 
—President Truman, General Eisenhower, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, and Governor Thomas E. Dewey, at the time a presidential 
candidate.'"’ But the campaign failed. At midyear, only $12,000,000 
of the $60,000,000 was at hand, and the members taking part lost 
confidence in the drive. Officials of the American Overseas Aid cited 
public apathy as the main reason for failure, but over-all contributions 
to overseas relief decreased only slightly in 1948. A more likely cause 
of the campaign’s failure was faulty organization. Tlie United Na- 
tions Appeal for Ghildren, which was a worldwide affair, planned to 
ask people in all nations for one day’s pay on February 29, playing 
on the notion that in a leap year workers got one more day’s wages 
than in a normal year. Tlie United States drive was officially opened 
in early February of 1948, but the organization faltered and active 
solicitation did not begin until late April. By July, the agencies co- 
operating in the appeal began to cany on independent campaigns 
for funds.'"* 

The impulse to organize and coordinate relief activities neverthe- 
less expressed itself in ways other than in this fiasco and in the suc- 
cessful federation wliicli in effect CARE was. Protestant relief ef- 
forts, for example, had for some time showed only a small degree of 
cohesion. It may be recalled that in 1920, to meet the crisis of 
severe drought and famine in China, the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence and the Federal Council of Churches cooperated to form China 
Relief, U.S.A., Inc. Following Japan’s attack on China in 1937, China 
Famine Relief became the Church Committee for China Relief. 

In 1944 the organization’s title was again changed, this time to the 
Church Committee for Relief in Asia. In the meantime, the World 
Council of Churches, working for European refugee resettlement and 
emergency relief set up a Commission for Church World Service. 
The Commission was designated to coordinate the activities of sev- 
eral religious groups, including the older Church Committee for Re- 
lief in Asia, the International Committee of the YMCA, and the 
YMCA’s World Emergency Fund. Twenty-six Protestant denomina- 
tions also took part toward the end of World War II in the so-called 
Church Committee for Overseas Relief and Reconstruction. Tliis 
jungle of religious philanthropy was finally cleared up in 1946 when 

New York Times, Feb. 25, March 19, May 18, 19, June 3, 1943 * 

York Times, July 9, 1948. 
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the Church Committee for Overseas Relief and Rehabilitation, the 
Commission for the World Church Service, and the Committee for 
Relief in Asia amalgamated to form Church World Service, Tlie 
new organization was die creature of the founding agencies, desig- 
nated to carry out relief and recovery programs foe them.”' 'Hius 
Church World Service became the first fully unifying and coordinat- 
ing instrument for overseas relief and reconstruction in the history 
of American Protestant and Orthodox Churches.”* 

While cooperating in many ways with Church World Service, sev- 
eral denominations maintained their own autonomy and fund-raising 
pattern. Thus in 1948 the Baptist World Alliance, the Congrega- 
tional Christian Service Commission, Lutheran World Relief and the 
Unitarian Service Committee collected over $1,500,000 for overseas 
relief.”® While it seems likely that much of this might otlierwise 
have gone to Church World Service, it is also true that, in combin- 
ing sectarian appeals for funds for purely sectarian purposes with 
the larger appeal, churches reached both the narrowly parochial and 
the broader giver who preferred to go beyond sectarian channels.^” 
It is noteworthy that the new agency developed a coordinated fund' 
raising effort in “One Great Hour of Giving/' an annual nationwide 
observance, and that, gradually, Sunday Schools emphasized through 
concrete lessons the Christian obligation of giving. 

Church World Service took care to avoid any suggestion of using 
relief for proselytizing. At the same time, however, funds were col- 
lected and distributed in the belief that food prepared the way for 
Christian grace, and that churches had to feed the hungry as well 
as care for souls. Consequently, while much of the money spent 
in Europe was budgeted for food, clothing, and other immediate re- 
lief needs, a substantial amount of Church World Service's budget 
was allocated for “religious rehabilitation”— church repairs, aid to pas- 
tors, Bibles, and youth programs. “Governments will be struggling 


Timci, March 5, May lo, 1946; Russell Stevenson, A More Excellent 
XVay (New York: Church World Service, D.d.), 5; "Protestant World Relief.” Chris- 
tian Century LXIV (May 14, 1947), 614. 

«»U. S., Congress, House, Foreign Affairs Committee, Voluntary Foreign Aid: 
Nature and Scope of Postwar Private American Assistance Abroad with Special Refer- 
cnce to Eurotje, 80* Cong., zd Sess., 1948 (subcommittee print); Church World Serv- 
ice, Together We Sew: The Story of the Cooperative Overseas Ministry of the Prot- 
estant and Orthodox Churches of America in 1947 (New York; Church World Service, 
1947)- 

Advisory Committee, Report*, 1948. 
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to provide food and shelter and agricultural and industrial recovery 
for their peoples,” a Church World Service spokesman announced in 
1946. “But to arouse them from spiritual apathy, to give churches of 
these lands the means with which to heal their own people and reach 
a helping hand to the distressed beyond their own community, the 
fellowship and giving of the ecumenical church is necessary.” 

Occasionally misunderstandings arose between the Advisory Com- 
mittee and some of the voluntary agencies that were especially sensi- 
tive on matters affecting the relation of church and state. An ex- 
ample was the friction in the Friendship Train movement of 1947, 
sponsored by various communities and organizations, including Jun- 
ior Chambers of Commerce and other civic as well as church groups, 
to collect thousands of tons of food and clothing for distribution in 
France, Italy and other countries, on which the United States govern- 
ment paid ocean freight. The Advisory Committee felt that in de- 
livering the Friendship Train supplies to Europe, Church World 
Service was exacting in its demand to have its share regardless of its 
ability to distribute supplies provided by the whole American public. 
Moreover, the federal agency held that Church World Service did 
not always seek its advice or provide required information in negotiat- 
ing shipping agreements with the Department of Commerce during 
the Korean war, when, because of conditions in Korea, the military 
command set up specific regulations for relief operations.”* 

On the other hand, some officers in Church World Service inter- 
preted the necessary procedures of the Advisory Committee as an 
effort to “control” its operations. “It is fair to say,” wrote one Church 
World Service executive, “that a number of influential leaders in 
the Protestant churches are becoming uneasy about increasing con- 
trol by the state over relief, rehabilitation, and technical assistance 
programs carried on as a voluntary service. . . . Some of our people 
are fearful that voluntary relief agencies are coming to be looked on 
as semiofficial adjuncts to governmental foreign aid programs and 
therefore suspect as agents of national policy. Tliat would be a most 
unfortunate point of view. Governmental and official aid does not 
necessarily make friends of the recipients for the United States, but 
few of the needy can fail to respond to the voluntary generosity 
York Times, Dec. 15, 1946. 

Memorandum of Arthur Ringland, August 17, 1951;^ Agency Letter No. 15, 
August 31, 1950; Ringland to Joseph Lehman (American Relief for Korea), August 31, 

1951; Ringland to Arnold Vaught (Church World Scr\-icc), June 22, 1951; Vaught to 
Ringland, July 26, 1951, Advisory Committee Files. 
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of the American people as individuals, given outside of all official 
aid programs. . . . We yield to none in our concern for the welfare 
of the people of the United States while we remain strong in our 
Christian conviction that the welfare of all God’s children every- 
where is also our responsibility.” “* Tire immediate issue was re- 
solved, hut the larger conflict of ideas was to reappear in other con- 
nections during the 1950’s. 

Since World War II, Church World Service has assumed an ever- 
growing importance in American overseas philanthropy. The agency 
began shipments of food to Austria, Hungary, and India a short 
month after it got under way in May, 1946. Collections and dis- 
tributions were stepped up for the rest of the year, and in 1947 the 
organization was able to spend over $14,000,000 for relief in Europe 
and Asia.''* By the spring of 1950 Church World Service had chan- 
neled approximately $20,000,000 in cash for relief and rehabilitation 
(two thirds went to Europe, one third to Asia— the highest propor- 
tion which any voluntary agency during this period sent to that 
Continent) . In addition Church World Service shipped $30,000,000 
worth of supplies, chiefly clothing, vitamins, and medicines.”* 

In the late spring of 1962 Church World Service, which during the 
preceding year had distributed to 1,200,000 people in Taiwan 
49,437,000 pounds of government surplus food valued at $3,000,000, 
announced that it would discontinue the program. At issue was dis- 
satisfaction with the Taiwan goveniment's ration card system, which 
had, according to Church World Service, given rise to favoritism and 
to black marketing. Moreover, Church World Service was com- 
mitted to emphasizing self-help projects rather than mass family 
feeding. Officials in AID (Agency of International Distribution, the 
new ann of the State Department for handling surplus distribu- 


^'^Vaught to Rmgland, July ix, Advisory Committee Files. 

Advisory Committee, Reports, 1947. 

115 •■Protestant Honor,” Christian Century LXVII (March 29, 1950), 389-91. The 
following figures taken from Advisory Committee, Reports indicate Church World 
service s overseas contributions m the postwar years; 
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tions) noted that the eessation of the program would work hardship 
to many of Taiwan’s needy and tlrat abuses had been corrected. 
Tlic diseussion indieated that problems of distribution had not been 
entirely solved and that differences between voluntary religious agen- 
cies as to whether these should be involved with government sur- 
pluses, still existed."" 

Among its many overseas programs. Church World Service intro- 
duced CROP (Christian Rural Overseas Program). CROP commit- 
tees, working through state councils in twenty-two states, received 
donated farm commodities or funds to buy needed relief foods.’" 
Under the related Share the Surplus program, termed by Church 
World Service “the greatest food bargain in the history of our over- 
seas relief ministries,” each dollar given enabled the church organi- 
zation to ship and distribute more than 300 pounds of food from 
government surpluses. In many cases transportation to a foreign 
country was paid by the American government or by that of the re- 
ceiving country.’’" 'The continuing programs of Church World Serv- 
ice not only in emergency relief but in rehabilitation and refugee aid 
were to be, as we shall see, impressive. 

The Unitarian Service Committee was in the field when Church 
World Service took form. While cooperating in many ways with the 
newer and much larger agency, it maintained its own overseas relief 
programs. The Unitarian committee did some emergency relief work 
but its main emphasis was on promoting self-help in such fields as 
specialized medical training of foreign doctors through short courses 
by American medical experts, and through social work and educa- 
tion.’’" 

The Quakers, whose overseas service had long been established, 
took a leading part in post-World War II relief. Much that was done 
can best be summed up in a later discussion of refugee aid and tech- 
nical assistance, which in the case of the Friends developed naturally 
from a traditional emphasis on rehabilitation, self-help, and joint 
participation in community projects. But temporary relief was not 

iicjs/cw York Times, May 9, 10, 11, 1962. 

Church Woria Service, For the Love of Christ . . . We Share (New York: 
CWS, ca. 1958), n.p. 

Church ^V'orId Ser\ice. Share Our Surplus (New York; CWS, ca. X958), n.p. 

See pp. 549, 584. The Universalist Service Committee and the contributions of the 
Christian Science Church, channeled through CRALOG and CARE until the latter 
organization included medicines in its packages, testified to the interest of these de- 
nominations in the needs of people abroad. 
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slighted. Tlie work projects begun by the American Friends Service 
Committee in Italy were, two years later, providing as many as 7 .ooo 
reconditioned rooms a month for homeless families. By the fall of 
1946 the American Friends Service Committee had shipped 3,000,- 
000 pounds of food and clothing to Germany. A year later a supple- 
mentary feeding program was in operation in Austria. Five Quaker 
clinics offered medical aid in Poland. In Finland, the Friends ad- 
ministered a program of child-feeding and managed day nurseries, 
orphanages, and work camps. Tlie award in 1947 of the Nobel Peace 
Prize to AFSC and its British counterpart was a significant recogni- 
tion of tested and constructive service to people in distress.''" 

Nor was the need of Asia’s teeming millions overlooked. Tire 
AFSC, it will be recalled, remained in China to give nonpartisan 
relief during the civil war, and to conduct campaigns against malaria 
and blackwater fever. It continued to work even after the Communist 
takeover, withdrawing its organized effort only when it became im- 
possible to secure new visas to replace personnel returning home. In 
the words of an officer of AFSC, whatever residue of good will 
toward Americans remained in China was certain to be the result, 
not of official policy, but of the endeavor of the several voluntary 
agencies that conducted programs in that turbulent land. The live- 
stock sent to Japan as well as to China contributed to relief and 
rehabilitation. Famine relief was administered in India and help 
given to victims of religious fanaticism. After the Korean war, the 
Friends contributed more than $3,000,000 in material aid, including 
1,374,000 pounds of clothing, cloth, yarn, bedding, medicines and 
other supplies. It also distributed 10,605,000 pounds of government 
surplus food. One program provided aid in housing projects while 
still another employed needy widows or established them in small 
businesses through loans.'" 

Other so-called "peace churches" also made important contribu- 


*20 New Vorfc Times, Nov. i, 1947. 

“••Triends of the Helpless." NenweeJ XXXIX (April 28, 1947), 84; Pickett, For 
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tions to post-World War II relief. The Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee, which fed many of India’s starving villagers during the dreadful 
famine in Bengal, remained to give succor during the rioting that 
accompanied independence and partition. In addition, the Commit- 
tee worked in several Western European countries. In Hungary it 
helped distribute food to needy Budapest families, set up two child- 
feeding programs, helped feed 5,000 university students (in conjunc- 
tion with AFSC and Swedish and Swiss relief organizations), and 
cooperated in relief for 5,000 victims of the Tisza River flood in 1948. 
During tire peak of the postwar crisis in Germany, 141,000 persons 
in the British and French Zones received supplemental feeding at 
Mennonite hands. By the end of 1946, 84 per cent of all food supplies 
received by Evangclischcs Hilfswerk through CRALOG had come, 
it was reported, from the Mennonite Central Committee. The Men- 
nonites supplied nearly a third of all relief materials whieh reached 
Germany through CRALOG in 1947, and in 1948 the Central 
Committee ranked fourth among agencies participating in German 
relief.'” 

The Brethren Service Commission was equally active. Based on 
the conviction that Christians should practice brotherhood toward 
all men, the Brethren supported relief programs in many Asian na- 
tions after their liberation from the Japanese, and continued the 
work begun in India in 1941. They also provided help in Belgium, 
Holland, France, Greece and other European nations.'” 

In addition to these pre-World War II agencies, new ones were 
organized. Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee also tackled the 
job of postwar emergency relief. Launched in 1947, the Relief Com- 
mittee worked in Germany with an American agency calling itself 
American Baptist Relief and a German organization known as 
Briiderhilfe. By December 31, 1949, through Briiderhilfe and Evangel- 
ische Hilfswerk, American Baptists had sent needy Germans about 
2,500,000 pounds of food valued at $540,000, plus 3,710,985 pounds 
of clothing and shoes valued at some $3,450,884. At twenty-nine 
feeding stations in Germany, 2,743 persons received daily meals; 
about 80 per cent of the recipients were non-Baptists. Tire Relief 
Committee also bought and sent abroad Bibles and song books— 

John D. Unruh, in the Ntimc of Christ: a History of the Mennonite Central 
Committee and Its Service 1920-1951 (Scottsdale, Pa.: Herald, 1952), i 32 * 33 . »47-53; 
Horst, A Ministry of Goodui//, 45-46, 64-65, 74-75* 

^2* Lorcll Weiss, Ten Years of Brethren Service, i 94 t-i 9 St (Elgin, III.: Gcncwl 
Brothcihood Board, 1952), 3-11, 33-44* 
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13,603 Bibles alone went to Christians in the Russian zone of Ger- 
many.“* Of total relief, money, and goods administered by Baptist 
World Alliance in 1950, Americans gave 58,457,980, ' Canadians, 
$308,922, Swedes, $98,794, and the British, $21,018.”“ 

Tire Congregational Christian Service Committee, organized in the 
summer of 1943, made no independent shipments abroad but main- 
tained some representatives in the foreign field and worked mainly 
through Church World Service. It did maintain supplementary feed- 
ing programs in its long-established missionary and educational cen- 
ters in Turkey and Lebanon, and it made its own special appeals for 
relief work in Greece, Italy, Germany and other countries. One of 
its truly original programs, the Homeless European Land Program 
(HELP), enlisted the support of several other agencies and illus- 
trated the growing emphasis on self-help, rehabilitation, and techni- 
cal assistance.”® 

Of the newer agencies that predated the establishment of Church 
World Service and that maintained fund raising and overseas opera- 
tions independent of it, the largest was Lutheran World Relief. This 
developed in 1945 in response both to the natural interest of Ameri- 
can Lutherans in German need and to a specific situation, namely, 
the volume of letters written by European blackmarketeers to Ameri- 
can families begging for food parcels (which were promptly sold to 
their fellow countrymen at excessive prices). Many non-Lutherans 
as well as church members resorted to Lutheran World Relief to 
provide food and clothing for the needy. In 1947 LWR cooperated 
with Church World Service and the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference in establishing CROP (Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram) which shipped great quantities of donated farm commodities 
abroad. Tlie Lutherans, who in the first three years had sent from 
their farms $1,500,000 worth of produce, gave up their participation 
in CROP in 1953, when interest had fallen 

In the same year that CROP was established, the American sec- 
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tion of the Lutheran World Federation voted more than $200,000 
for Lutheran World Service’s operations in Europe and Asia.*“® In 
1950, five years after the war, Lutheran World Service gave 13,764,- 
436 pounds of relief supplies to CRALOG’s donation of 39,950,908 
pounds to Germany.’-” Also important were the fall and spring 
clothing collections, the Dorcas Project (hits of homemade new cloth- 
ing for children in the Holy Land), and the Medical and Surgical 
Relief Gommittee, which worked through other relief agencies. We 
shall see that no denomination rivaled the Lutherans in aid to refugees 
and displaced persons. And long after the postwar emergency was 
over, Lutheran World Relief was carrying on child feeding and similar 
programs in Austria, Yugoslavia, India, and Korea. By 1958 the Lu- 
theran agency had spent $70,000,000 in aid to Europe and $21,000,- 
000 in Asia.’”” Its record was clearly one of the largest church-di- 
rected humanitarian efforts in Protestant history. 

The record is the more significant in view of the traditional 
separateness of the several Synods (the cooperation of the various 
branches of American Lutheranism in common relief ventures, how- 
ever, promoted closer understanding and cooperation). The achieve- 
ment was also notable in that no denomination put more stress than 
the Lutherans on a strict separation between church and state, a 
stress which led some leaders to question the wisdom of receiving 
large government surpluses and freight reimbursements for distribu- 
tion as evidence of Christian love. The whole accomplishment was 
accompanied further by a new emphasis which regarded the tradi- 
tional conception of the Good Samaritan as inadequate unless it 
was supplemented by the conviction that the church must also be 
the conscience of society.’” 

Protestant concern for the relief of the warshattered world was 
matched by similar concern among Catholics. Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices (an agency sponsored by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and formerly called War Relief Services) assumed much of the 
postwar burden of helping needy European and Asiatic Catholics. 
But relief was also distributed without reference to creed. Like Protes- 

>=• Lutheran World Relief, Inc., Annuel Report, 1958. 167; ChrUtun Century LXIV 
(Fch. 12. 1947), 214. 

Christum Century LXVII (April 25, l 9 St), 517 - 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc., Annuel Report, 1958. 263-73. 

"■ Look XXII (April 1, 1938). 88; inteniew nith Puttor Che Nielsen, Lutheran 
World Relief, jnne 24, i960. 
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tant organizations, it put primary emphasis on stewardship and the 
religious obligation to help those in need, but it was also one of the 
most vociferously anticommunist of the relief agencies. Until 
ordered by Communist authorities to leave, it operated extensive 
programs in Hungary and Poland. Italy, too, was a focus of attention. 
In Asia, Japan, Korea, and Taiwan received a good deal of help, and 
gradually Latin America and Africa were included.'” 

In many ways. Catholic Relief Services resembled other religiously 
oriented groups. It cooperated with Protestant, Jewish, and interna- 
tional secular agencies in distributing through CRALOG and 
LARA/’* in supporting the “Crusade for Children^* drive organ- 
ized to raise $60,000,000 from private individuals in the United 
States, of which $21,000,000 was to be distributed for child relief 
through the United Nations Appeal for Children (UNAC). At the 
time, Catholic Relief Services was one of nine of the twenty-four 
cooperating groups to earmark money for German children (many 
^oups limited their work to victims of Nazi aggression)/” In coun- 
tries in which it was only one of several foreign agencies, an effort 
was made to see that government-provided supplies were equitably 
distributed by the several organizations in the field. Despite its co- 
operative policy, Catholic Relief Services encountered some criticism 
on the score that it made use of religious in garb for actual distribu- 
tion and thus, when government surpluses were involved, jeop- 
ardized the American policy of separation of church and state/’® 
Catholic Relief Services’ record was an outstanding one. In 1946, 
$18,206,309 was spent. Annual contributions fell somewhat below 


^**New York Times, Nov, 17, 1946; Catholic Bishops' Relief Fund, 1959 Appeal 
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this until 1950, when almost $25,000,000 was channeled overseas. 
Thus between the end of the war and 1950, over $85,000,000 al- 
located to overseas relief and related programs testified to the con- 
cern of American Catholics for the hungry, the ill, and the homeless 
in other lands. In 1957 some 30,000,000 Catholics were contributing 
$146,939,128 in cash and goods for overseas relief.'^' In 1958, 
Catholic Relief Services was, in terms of budget, the largest of the 
American voluntary overseas agencies. Thanks to the sustained pro- 
gram of teaching in parochial schools the Christian obligation of 
charity, the rising generation of Catholics promised to be well 
grounded in the sense of responsibility for the unfortunate wherever 
they might be. 

After the end of World War II, American Jews shouldered even 
larger responsibilities for helping coreligionists overseas than had 
been the case during the conflict itself. In contrast with the Protes- 
tant philanthropies in the postwar period, which went largely to 
domestic causes, the larger share of Jewish contributions was desig- 
nated for overseas relief.*” In the postwar emergency, attention was 
focused on saving the lives of the remnant: in 1947, for example, 
the Joint Distribution Committee provided 224,000 rations daily in 
the Displaced Persons areas alone.*” Yet the cultural and religious 
goals of rebuilding the shattered eommunities were not forgotten. 
Expenditures of the JDC during the single year 1946 were over 
$48,000,000—2 sum almost equal to the combined budgets of the 
years 1939-1945. In that same year JDC spent more than any other 

"'Advisory Committee, Reports, loafrioso- The following figures from Adrisory 
Committee. Reports indieate the e.\pettditutcs of Catholic Relief Services sponsored by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference for overseas relief: 
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American relief agency, and in 1947 its expenditures again increased 
sharply to more than $70,000,000. Tire next year, 1948, Jewish con- 
tributions in money and kind almost equalled all Protestant, Catho ic, 
and nonsectarian contributions combined: a Jewish population of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 contributed peoples overseas, 

In average of thirty dollars a person.***’ In the many programs of re- 
habilitation and technical assistance, ]DC, ORT, and the Palestine 
agencies concentrated on the problem of refugees, on retraining and 
on strengthening the welfare and cultural agencies of Israel, which was 
established as an independent state in 1948. But, as Charles J. Jordan, 
the executive director-general of JDC declared, "our job is to help 
Jews in need wherever they are and wherever we may be able to 
help them.” *** Nor was Edward M. Warburg, Joint’s chairman in 
1952, overstating the matter in writing that "there is no Jewish 
community anywhere in the world in which there are not hundreds 
and thousands of Jews who speak with love and admiration of JDC 
and its efforts on their behalf.”**® In the summer of 1961 JDC 
reported having helped, in the year that had just ended, 232,500 
persons in twenty-five countries through the expenditure of $28,225,- 
740 obtained chiefly from the campaigns of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal.*** 

These agencies, religious and secular, were supplemented by sev- 
eral others that operated on a much more limited scale for specific 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Annual Report, 1957 (New 
York: American Jewish JDC, 1957), i5; Amencan Jewish Year Boofe, Sept, 1946- 
Sept., 1947, XLVIII (Philadelphia: Jesvish Publication Society of America, 1947). 
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Commentary VII (January, 1949}, 19-27. 
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purposes. Children, refugees, and universities and their students 
elaimed the attention of sueh funetional relief agencies as the Foster 
Parents Plan, the International Refugee and Relief Committee (later 
International Refugee Committee), and World University Service. 
While emergency relief sometimes figured in their operations, the pri- 
mary objectives were rehabilitation, and this story may best be told 
in a later discussion. 

Note should also be taken of the fact that religious contributions 
for missionary enterprises continued to play a role in relief during 
the postwar emergency. Although much of the work of missionary 
groups was strictly religious, a number of boards included programs 
of direct relief in the form of food and clothing. The mission boards 
also performed important services in areas that were relatively neg- 
lected during the postwar period. South Africa, India, Ceylon and 
other countries received but little of the aid of agencies registered 
with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, but were 
key areas of missionary efforts.’** 

Leaving out such contributions, the agencies registered with the 
Advisory Committee collected more than $205,000,000 in cash and 
gifts in kind in 1946, $173,000,000 in 1947, and $167,000,000 in 1948. 
Thus in the four years 1945-1948 Americans contributed over 
three quarters of a billion dollars to foreign relief programs.’*” 

However impressive such figures seem, they are relatively small 
when compared with the contributions of Americans to charities 
and other organized philanthropies at home. Even during World 
War II and its aftermath, domestic causes claimed almost all the 
attention of donors. In no year between 1945 and 1948 did contri- 
butions to foreign relief agencies account for more than seven per 
cent of all philanthropic gifts, including charitable bequests and the 
gifts of corporations.’*" Only among American Jews, whose people 
abroad had undergone the most e.\trenie suffering, did concern for 
foreign relief generally outweigh the urge to give to charities at home. 

Tliis is not, however, to say that overseas relief efforts were negli- 
gible adjuncts to the more important govcmmciit programs. Between 
1945 and 1948, the receipts of tlic voluntary agencies varied from 

'“Andrews. Philanthropic Giving. 87-88. Tlie American denominations intludcd in 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America spent in 104S Sio.Soo.ooo for 
“relief and special projects” in addition to their regular budgets of Sj-i. >00.000. 

*** .\tl\i$ory Conmiittcc. Kepor/r, 1946. I947» *94S. Iliesc figures did not uiLhtdc 
the value of parcel i>o$t food packages sent privately by American iruliviJuali to friends 
and relatives abroad. 

’“Andrews, Philanthropic Chins. 73, 75 ff* 
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about 7 to as much as 10 per cent of government appropriations for 
programs involving foreign relief and rehabilitation.”^ Tlie govern- 
ment programs provided relief only indirectly— such as the provision 
of semi-finished goods for industry through the Marshall Plan, and 
were often motivated more by considerations of national security 
than by humanitarianism. If relief agencies were sometimes guided 
in part by aims other than humanitarian, in general their main goal 
was to get food and clothing to the needy as quickly as possible. In 
doing so, they played an important role in the recovery of Europe 
and the rest of the world from the devastation of war. This, however, 
was only part of their contribution, for the needs of refugees and 
displaced persons proved to be a continuing one. The problem of 
raising living standards in many parts of tlie world through self-help 
projects and technical and educational assistance came to overshadow 
the immediate task of saving the surviving victims of the war. 

81, 86. In making this estimate Lend-Lease aid, aid to China, Greeh-Turldsh 
assistance, and Intcr-American aid have been excluded. 
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Part of the task of helping victims of the war survive involved the 
refugee problem, at once harsh, dramatic, and poignant. The dis- 
heartening plight of uprooted persons had, of course, been continuous 
ever since the First World War. That plight had been intensified in 
the 1930’s and during the Second World War. The persisting needs 
of the Spanish exiles in France were a reminder that the problem 
facing Europe was not new. But its magnitude and comple.xity in 
the years following the collapse of the Axis Powers was unprece- 
dented. In the decade and a half after 1945 the migration in vari- 
ous parts of the world of 40,000,000 human beings led many to 
speak of their time as “the century of the uprooted” or “the age of 
the homeless man.” Of this number, many moved in planned mi- 
grations to reduce surplus population in one place and to supply 
needed labor in another. But the great majority were displaced 
persons— DP’s, that is to say, refugees, expellees, and escapees. 

The devastating effects of the Second World War diminished with 
the years but did not disappear. Movements and events, such as the 
upsurge of colonial peoples demanding freedom, created new refugee 
problems. Often the birth of nations in Asia and Africa with un- 
stable regimes and ill-defined boundaries bred conflicts with neigh- 
bors which in turn led to refugee problems. By ig 6 i, for e.xamplc, 
some 300,000 Baluba tribespeoplc had fled from their Congo home. 

In the same year the exodus of 75,000 Angolans from Portugal's rest- 
less colony indicated the continuing nature of the problem. Another 
mass movement, related to anticolonialism and nationalism, was the 
revolutionary demand for better conditions of life. Tlie chaos and 
repression associated with revolution sent tliousands who could not 
accept the new order into exile. Thus by mid-rgdi over 100,000 tefu- 
S17 
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eees fiom Castro’s Cuba had sought sanctuary in the United States 
and other countries. Meshed with such anticolonial and revoliitionary 
movements was the Cold War with its conflicting ideologies, sus- 
picions, and hatreds. Korea and Hungary were vivid symbds, while 
the stream of escapees from Commnnist countries to West Germany 
and to Hong Kong was an arresting reality. In a sense the refug^ 
drama was an aspect of the overarching political and economic prot> 
lem of the age— the search for freedom, peace, and order in a world 
of change and conflict.^ _ , . 

In the immediate postarmistice months in Europe hundreds ot 
thousands of war prisoners and victims of political and religious 
persecution survived in Nazi concentration and slave labor camps. 
During the last stages of the war countless numbers of other people 
fled with the approach of hostile armies: these wretched people were 
often the victims of rape, hunger, disease, and sheer terror. Under 
the dogma of mass guilt, which held all of the German national 
background responsible for what the Nazis had done, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia expelled more than 12,000,- 
000 German-speaking peoples, some 8,000,000 of whom poured into 
West Germany. Mass transfers of peoples in Bulgaria and Turkey 
and in Yugoslavia and Italy swelled the appalling number of the 
uprooted. 

Nor was it only Europe that was involved in this seemingly hope- 
less problem. In Asia, the displaced Chinese, Indians, Japanese, 
Javanese, Malayans, and Koreans stranded in one or another country 
other than their own, totaled, according to the Far Eastern mission 
of UNRRA, between three and four million men, women, and chil- 


1 Tlie literatuie, primaty and secondary, is vast, some of which will be cited in the 
follovting discussion. Among the personal narratives of refugees, especially noteworthy 
is K. O. Kurth, comp , Documents of Humanity During the Mass Expulsions (Goet- 
tingen: Goettingen Research Committee, 1952). U. S., Congress, House. Special Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judiciary, The Displaced Persons Analytical Bib- 
liography, 8ist Cong., id Scss , 1950, H. Rept. 1687 and U. S., Congress. House, Spe- 
cial Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judioary, Displaced Persons in Europe and 
Their Resettlement in the United States, 8ist Cong., id Sess., 1950, H. Rept. 1507 ate 
useful. Any student of the subject must be especially indebted to the work of three 
experts, Jacques Vemant, The Refugee in the Post-War World (London: Allen & Un- 
\sm. 1953), undcrtakeii at the request of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
I clugc« 2i the time the office was set up in 1951 and subsidized by a Sioo.ooo grant 
trom the Rockefeller toundatven; Uulse W. Holbom, The Inf emational Refugee Or- 


V ' V ^ rviiiciican /xssociation -- 

Century 0/ the Homeless Man (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1957). ' 
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dren. Tlie victory of Communism in China led to a further migration 
over the years of more than four million from the mainland— to 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, and many other countries. In French Indo- 
China independence and Communist triumph in the northern area 
were followed by the flight of almost a million to South Vietnam. 
The partition of India in 1947 uprooted 17,000,000 people, the ma- 
jorit)' of whom lived a wretchedly precarious e.\istence in one of the 
two countries into which the subcontinent was divided. And the 
partition of Palestine with ensuing conflict between Israeli and Arabs 
led more than 800,000 of the latter to leave their homes.' 

Millions died in the tumult of the two hemispheres, others just 
disappeared. Oflicially, as the YMCA International Committee so 
well put it, those who survived were statistical facts. Despite files, 
dossiers, and case histories, only the holding of a ration card iden- 
tified hundreds of thousands as human beings. Once they had lived 
in homes of their own, with roots in a community. Now, often broken 
in mind and spirit as well as in body, they were unwanted, drearily 
marking time in enforced idleness in camps or improvised shack 
settlements, or existing in the squalor of lofts and the grim hallways 
of strange cities,’ Yet there was courage and stamina and hope in 
great numbers of these men and women. Nor did brutal frontier 
guards, explosive mines, and tangled barbed wire keep scores of 
thousands from braving everything in the desperate effort to flee 
from new terror and tyranny during the decade and a half that fol- 
lowed the collapse of Hitler. 

Although the occupying Allied armies provided temporary relief, 
rations, and improvised shelter, the main job was to repatriate dis- 
placed persons as quickly as possible. Within a year after the war 
ended, 7,000,000 prisoners of war and DP’s were repatriated from 
Gerrnan and Austrian camps to their home countries. But it was 
impossible to repatriate some r,z5o,ooo DP’s. Of these, many had 

2 New York Times, May 20, 1946; “The Problem of Displaced Persons," Report of 
the Survey Committee on Displaced Persons of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service, June, 1946 (mimeographed), in the files of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, New York [hereafter cited as Ameri- 
can Council Files]; Don Peretr, Israel and the Palestine Arabs (\Vashingfon: Middle 
East Institute, 1958), passim; Emile Samaan, The Arab Refugee after Fire Years; an 
Eye-Witness Report (New York: American Friends of the Middle East, 1953). m: 
Edvard Hambro, The Problem of Chinese Refugees in llong Kong (Le>dcn; SijtholT, 
1955), passim. , 

® Material may be found in the files of (he Advisory Committee on Vohtnta^' rot- 
eign Aid, International Cooperation Administration, Department of State, Washington, 

D. C. [hereafter cited as Advisory Committee Files], 
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no countries to which to go because of the shifting of boundaries; 
some were unacceptabie to the governments of the countries to which 
they might logicaily be sent; others refused to consider returning to 
what had been their homes even in those cases in which they might 
have been permitted to do so and conseqnently remained stateiess 
persons. Some, because of age, mental or bodiiy sickness, or other 
incapacity, couid neither return, nor care for themseives where th^ 
were, nor find permanent asylum. These men and women, the diffi- 
cult cases,” were often, somewhat inhumanely, spoken of as “the 
hard core.” 

National governments, let alone voluntary agencies, could not cope 
with problems of such magnitude and complexity. During the Second 
World War the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees marked 
out the broad paths to be followed during the aftermath and the 
troubled 1950’s. From the time it was launched, UNRRA supplied 
emergency relief to those in work camps and assembly centers. 
When the end of UNRRA was in sight, the International Refugee 
Organization was created to house, clothe, feed, and help reestablish 
refugees and displaced persons who either could not or would not 
return to places they had once called home. Tlie United States gov- 
ernment provided approximately $100,000,000 or 60 per cent of the 
International Refugee Organization’s budget. Its mandate carefully 
defined the categories of refugees eligible for aid, 1,619,000 of whom 
received some kind of help. IRO continued to operate until 1952^ 
before which time it had resettled over a million refugees by individ- 
ual migration and mass resettlement at a cost of $430,000,000.* 


} 


Upon the demise of the International Refugee Organization its 
functions were taken over by several agencies. One, the Provisional 
Intergovernmental Committee for Movement of Migrants from Eu- 
rope (PICMME), resulted from a conference initiated by the United 
States and Belgium and attended by representatives of twenty-seven 
governments. Under its first director, Hugh Gibson, former ambas- 
sador to Belgium and associate of Hoover in relief operations after 
the First World War, PICMME or, as it came to be called, the Mi- 
ration Committee, took over part of the International Refugee 
Organization’s chartered fleet and remaining funds, with which it 
transported 12,000 refugees still covered by IRO’s mandate. In 1952 
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PICMME was replaced by the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration, or ICEM, an agency working outside the UN 
and designed to help transport migrants from countries with surplus 
population to those in need of workers. ICEM was also in part a 
response to the fear that unemployed masses were easy prey to 
Communist propaganda. Each year between 100,000 and 125,000 
refugees found new homes under ICEM auspices: by 1961 ICEM 
had transported and settled more than a million.' 

In addition to ICEM, other intergovernmental agencies were 
involved in the refugee problem. Of these the most important was 
the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the successor to the International Refugee Organization. Its initial 
task was to provide international protection for refugees within its 
mandate and to seek permanent solutions for the problems of these 
refugees through voluntary repatriation or assimilation within new 
national communities. Starting in 1952 as a nonoperating agency with 
a limited mandate and almost no financial support, the office was 
fortunate in having vigorous and imaginative leadership from its 
High Commissioners. 

At the time, government interest in the refugee problem was at a 
low ebb. In Germany, where most refugees did not come within the 
High Commissioner’s mandate, unemployment, inadequate hous- 
ing, and other deprivations fed the discontent that broke out into 
rioting and threatened extremist political actions. Determined not 
to become a useless institution for useless people, the High Commis- 
sioner, with voluntary agencies deeply involved in the refugee trag- 
edy, applied to the Ford Foundation for a large grant to attack the 
over-all problem. The Office of the High Commissioner ultimately 
received grants totaling $3,100,000, to be allocated to voluntary 
agencies and to be used “without discrimination among refugee 
groups” for pilot projects to integrate refugees into the country of 
residence. The grants brought supporting contributions from gov- 
ernments and private sources which, with skillful administration, 
added up to over $9,000,000. The High Commissioner, acting as a 

° Malcolm J. Proudfoot, European Refugees, i939-r95s: A Study in Forced Popula- 
tion Movement (London: Faber and Faber. 1957), 433-35: John George Stoessinger, 

The Refugee and the World Community (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1956), 60 if.; Marcus Daly, "Assistance to a Million Migrants." ICEM Migration News 
III (i960), r-4; Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, Handbook, 
i960, 5-22; interviews with Sydney Shore and Raymond Kissam, Lutheran Immigration 
Service, July 28, i960; Louise W. llolborn to Merle Curti, June 6, 1961: John G. 
Stoessinger to Merle Curti, Oct. 4, 1961. 
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coordinating agency for the participating voluntary agencies which 
received allocations and which operated the program, developed 
both in Germany and elsewhere projects for low tent housing, agri- 
cultural settlement, loan funds, counselling and community centers, 
youth homes, and student aid.* James M. Read, Deputy High Com- 
missioner for several years and historian of the agency, has pointed 
out tliat the program undertaken with the Ford funds led to a greatly 
increased awareness of the importance of the German refugee prob- 
lem. It proved to be a psychological stimulus to increased concern 
and active support of the refugee programs, both on the part of trade 
unions and employers and friends of the UN in several countries as 
well as of governments and the UN itself, and it enabled voluntary 
agencies to expand their efforts. The program also focused attention 
on the problems of youth among the refugees. It stressed integration 
in communities, thus marking a turning point from the older em- 
phasis on mass migration, an emphasis which has remained basic 
to the activities of the Office of High Commissioner for Refugees. 
Its significant achievements, which also included emergency aid at 
the time of the Berlin crisis, were recognized in 1955 by the award 
of the Nobel Peace Prize.’ 

In response to special situations, the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees and the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency performed important services for refugees. 

The operations of all these intergovernmental agencies dovetailed 
with those of the voluntary organizations, European, American, and 
international. By the end of 1945, seven agencies, with personnel 
already in the field, had signed agreements with UNRRA. During 
the e.\istence of the International Refugee Organization, agreements 
were entered into with some sixty American voluntary agencies and 
with more than that number in other countries. To enable voluntary 
agencies to perfomi needed services difficult or impossible for official 
agencies to carry out between 1946 and 1953, the International Refu- 
gee Organization, Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration, the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, and other UN 


Commumcation from the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. March 
-0. 1959. m tire Arnencan Council Files. The l/Ni/CR, Fina/ Hei>ort on the Ford 
I ounda ion Program for Refugees, Pnmanly in Europe (Geneva; UNHCR 1958), de- 
sennes how the money was spent. 1 

for ■ ? ■" f' Nations High Commission.! 

.06V UN? ru ’f-- < 7 ’™“S!ap!.!»l . itoin; ;a.n« M. Road lo Mode Cnili, Angus! S, 
UMICR. I inal Rcpoit on the Ford Foundolion Program for Refugees, passim. 
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agencies supported voluntary agencies with the sum of $39,200,000 
in allocations and reimbursements. Between 1950 and 1960 volun- 
tary agencies helped over 600,000 displaced persons find homes, 
chiefly in the United States, to which they brought talent and 
purchasing power.” A much larger number received food, clothing, 
medicine, and speeial training. 

Of the many contributions of the voluntary agencies, one of the 
most important was the pressure exerted on governments for con- 
tinuing and expanding the support for the refugee, including the lib- 
eralization of immigration policy. America’s official record in deal- 
ing with refugees before World War II had not been particularly 
laudable. Rigid adherence to national origins quotas, together with 
overcautious and tedious processing of visas because of fears of sub- 
versiveness within the country and without, had closed the gates to 
all but a mere trickle of fleeing peoples, often those with money or 
influence rather than those who most needed to escape. But in the 
postwar era the record was considerably better. In addition to the 
subsidies to UNRRA and other international agencies, the United 
States adopted a more generous immigration policy. President Tru- 
man’s Directive of December 22, 1945, operating within the confines 
of existing immigration policy, specified that quota immigration from 
the areas in which the refugee and DP problems were most pressing 
be resumed at once, gave preference to orphaned children, directed 
that visas be distributed fairly among persons of all faiths and na- 
tionalities, and introduced the ‘‘corporate affidavit” or “assurance.” 
'Tliis was a guarantee of financial support, given by voluntary agen- 
cies on behalf of refugee immigrants to insure that these would not 
become public charges. Under the Truman Directive about 40,000 
persons were admitted to the United States.' To the voluntary agen- 
cies this seemed, in view of the need, a small number. 

In 1946 the Committee on Displaced Persons of the American 

* Aithvir C. Ringland, “Tlic Organization of Voluntary I'orcign Aid, i 95 ‘)-> 953 i 
Department of Stale Bulletin XXX (March ij, 1954).^ 39 °; Hoslins, "Vol- 

untary Agencies and Foundations in Intcniational Aid/* Annals of the American Acad’ 
ciny of Political and Social Science CCCXXIX (May, 1960), Oz; interview with Miss 
Charlotte Owen. Miss Etta Dculsth. and Mrs. Margaret Little of the American Coun- 
cil, June 15, lofe. 

\’ctn3nt. The Refugee in the Poit-War World, aS:; United States Displaced Per- 
sons Connniision, The DP Story: The Final Report vf the United Slates Duplaeed 
Penons Commisiion, August 15, 1952 (Washington: Cost. Printing OiHce. 1953), 7 
[hereafter dted as The IJP Story]; Stocssingcr. Ihe Refugee and the Woild Ccnuitu- 
’»ty, xjj. 
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Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service undertook to co- 
ordinate and give direction to the work of many voluntary agencies 
serving DP’s. It faced a chaotic situation in wliich intergovern- 
mental, governmental, and voluntary agencies were working without 
clear lines of responsibility. There was no general plan nor was there 
even any clear realization of just how well the operations of all 
agencies put together were meeting the problem. In conjunction 
with the President’s War Relief Control Board the ACVAFS set up a 
Survey Committee on Displaced Persons with voluntary, govern- 
mental, and intergovernmental agencies represented. Tlie survey was 
headed by Dean Earl G. Harrison of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, a former United States Commissioner on Immigration 
and Naturalization. Various members of the Council financed tlie 
survey. It sought reliable sources of infonnation on the DP problem, 
including resettlement, and examined the long-term issues in the 
light of governmental and intergovernmental agency functions. 

In making its study, the Survey Committee circularized fifty-two 
voluntary agencies, tlrirty-two of which had substantial programs for 
DP’s. It discovered that ten agencies were in some w'ay connected 
with DP programs, but had no provision for direct aid or else pro- 
vided relatively small services, that thirteen included all national- 
ity groups, that nine served but one such group, and tliat ten helped 
only Jewish DP’s, The Committee's report stated that the work of 
the voluntary agencies should supplement that of official organiza- 
tions, which, in view of the magnitude of the problem, must take 
primary responsibility. It further recommended that the supplemen- 
tary services of the voluntary groups might best concentrate on meet- 
ing the health needs of individuals on a case basis (special diets for 
the sick, appliances for the handicapped, psychiatric therapy), on 
placement, including the finding and reestablishment of contact with 
relatives, on vocational guidance and training, legal aid, and re- 
ligious, recreational, and morale services. Tlie need for an office to 
coordinate the activities of official and voluntary agencies was em- 
phasized, a need highlighted by the President’s recent Directive, 
which, with no general prior consultation, had asked the voluntary 
agencies to insure tlie financial independence for large numbers of 
persons brought into the country under the Directive.” 

Tlie emphasis in the report on the primary responsibility of gov- 
ernment was followed by carefully planned public discussion and 

»» "Tlic Problem of Displaced Persons/’ 3. 
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pressure designed to persuade Washington to broaden still further 
the admission policy of the Truman Directive. In December, 1946, 
religious and nonsectarian agencies joined forces in organizing the 
Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons. This Committee won the 
active support of over 1 50 national organizations of veterans, welfare 
agencies, women’s clubs, professional groups, and labor federations. 
A report of the Committee which reached the White House de- 
clared that "among themselves the Jews split into unfriendly factions 
on the question of Zionism. Catholic-Jewish and Catholic-Protestant 
cooperation on other questions is slight. And the nationalities groups 
are frequently in disagreement with the Jews on various questions. 
Yet on the question of displaced persons they have combined in one 
organization for one common objective.” 

Between December, 1946, and July, 1948, the Committee pub- 
lished more than a hundred brochures, pamphlets, leaflets and docu- 
ments running to millions of copies. It wrote, directed, and produced 
radio and TV programs on 1,800 stations which reached between 
30,000,000 and 40,000,000 persons. All the reasons for admitting 
more DP’s were thus publicized; all those against doing so rejected 
with concrete arguments.^ A favorable climate of opinion was 
created. 

Many individuals and organizations had vigorously opposed these 
efforts to help displaced persons. The American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and kindred groups, held that the United States had 
already done its fair share for refugees. It was argued that neither 
the employment nor the housing situation warranted letting larger 
numbers into the country, and that in any case the American popu- 
lation could not assimilate the DP’s, who were pictured as degen- 
erates, criminals, and subversives. Subsequently these organizations 
somewhat softened their opposition, but their animosity helped de- 
feat the bill introduced by Congressman William Grant Stratton of 
Illinois on April 1, 1947, which would have authorized the admission 
of roo,ooo refugees airnually for a period of four years.” 

In tqqS, thanks to the desire in Congress to reduce American costs 

n Ibid. 

” Vcnuiil. The Rc/uscc in the Poll-War WorW, 523 ft.; Slocssingcr, The Refugee 
end the World Community, 132-35. For the comment on the Committee 1 iciwrt Hut 
reached the White House see "Coimnents on the Reseicoinb Report." Feb. n. 1927, 
Truman Papers, Official File 1:7 (Sept, 1926-Aue., 1927). Tninun Libran', Indc- 
pcndencc, Misiouri. 

*» 77ie DP Story. ii »6; Slocssingcr, T/i« ilc/ui-ctf and the World Community, ij&- 
37; New YorJk Timer, April 3, Sept. t. *>» *947* 
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of maintaining refugee camps in Europe, to President Truman’s 
prodding, and to the continued pressure of the voluntary agencies. 
Congress passed a compromise measure— the Displaced Persons Act. 
This permitted the admission by June 30, 1950, of 205,000 refugees. 

It provided that each entrant was to have a sponsor, either a relative, 
friend, employer, or voluntary agency. Tlie sponsor was to secure 
employment without displacing an American, to find housing with- 
out infringing on any citizen’s prior claims and rights, and to secure 
transportation by relatives or agencies to the final destination in the 
United States. 

In several ways the act was discriminatory. In specifying certain 
preferences and priorities which favored the DP's of northern and 
western Europe it militated against Catholics and Jews. It also re- 
quired that at least 30 per cent of those admitted be engaged, prior 
to emigration, in agricultural pursuits and be guaranteed similar 
employment on reaching the United States. In addition to the cate- 
gories of persons excluded by basic American immigration legislation, 
the Act baned all who had taken part in any movement deemed 
hostile to the United States in its fomi of government. (An amend- 
ment, passed in 1950, excluded those who advocated or adhered to 
any economic system which was directed toward the destruction of 
“free enterprise,”) No wonder that the Neiv York Times regarded 
the bill as a “sorry job,” It expressed deep regret that “every liberal- 
izing amendment which would have treated DP's equally as mem- 
bers of the human race was voted down.” ** 

President Truman, reacting even more vehemently, characterized 
the bill as the worst sort of compromise. He gave it his signature 
only because it had been sent to him on the last day of the congres- 
sional session: its rejection would mean an intolerable delay in help- 
ing DP’s. “The bad points of the bill are numerous,” he declared. 
“Together they form a pattern of discrimination and intolerance 
wholly inconsistent with the American sense of justice ... I know,” 
the President concluded, “what a bitter disappointment this bill is to 
the many displaced victims of persecution who looked to the United 
States for hope; to the millions of our citizens who wanted to help 
them in the finest American spirit; to the many members of the 
Congress who fought hard but unsuccessfully for a decent displaced 
persons bill." An amendment in 1950 removed some but not all of 
the objectionable clauses and provided for the further admission over 
“ The DP Story, 26. 
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the next two years of an additional 200,000 DP’s. The President finally 
concluded that all in all the administration had succeeded in getting 
the DP legislation it vvanted.“ 

This legislation directly affected the voluntary agencies. One sec- 
tion permitted the “mortgaging” of quotas; that is, half of the 
visas available for subsequent years could be used if those of a current 
year were exhausted. This provided the voluntary agencies with a 
source for necessary visas in case the agencies were willing, as neces- 
sity forced them to be, to “mortgage” for decades in the future. (In 
congressional eyes this “mortgaging” system insured that national 
origins discriminations of the basic immigration law quota system 
would be preserved. ) Secondly, the law created the Displaced Persons 
Commission, the chief federal agency for carrying out the provisions 
of the act and for coordinating the work of the various public and 
voluntary agencies. The Displaced Persons Commission was the first 
formally established government agency to undertake the resettle- 
ment of other nationals in the United States. 'The main job of re- 
settling the some 400,000 displaced persons admitted under the legis- 
lation was carried through by the cooperating voluntary agencies. In 
addition to sizable private contributions these nonofiicial agencies 
received federal grants and loans. In the four years in which the 
Commission operated, it spent $19,000,000 in effecting transporta- 
tion and resettlement.'* 

Later legislation modified the picture. The McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act of 1952, passed over President Truman’s veto, con- 
tinued the quota system and e.\eluded those to whom objeetions 
were made on grounds of health, eriminality, subversiveness, and 
other enumerated matters. Of speeial importance was the 1953 Refu- 
gee Relief Act passed on the speeial urging of President Eisenhower. 

It sought to deal with major problems created by the large number 
of refugees eseaping into the free eountries of Europe from behind 
the Iron Curtain. As enacted, it authorized the admission of 214,- 
000 refugees within a thrce-and-a-half-year period. Unlike the DP 
Aet of 1948, these refugees were admitted outside the nomial quota 

**U. S., Stctulcs ct Larsc, L.XII. Pt. >. 1009. Statement by tlie Picsident. June as. 
itaS, Truman Papeis, Official Pile la? (Sept.. iijay-.Vus., waS); inteiaieu- null 
llany S. Tnnnan, March jt, rpbt. It ii worth rrotins that Janici .M. Head, who war 
CO chairman of the sroup of \ohmtaty aecncrcs worhing in Washington to get the DP 
act passed, and ssho was later Deputy Ilisli Commissioner of the UN Office of Ifigh 
Commissioner for Refugees, feels tliat the aclucscmcnt "svas a pretty good sliow": 
Read to .Merle Curti, .\ugust 7, 1961. 

The DP Story, v-sa. 
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limitations.” Other acts, including one in favor of the Hungarian 
refugees who fled from reprisals after the suppression of the 1950 
revolt, extended the parole principle first given legal recognition in 
1952 by the passage of the McCarian-Walter Immigration Act. 
While not granting legal residence status, the parole, extended under 
the discretionary authority of administrative officials, allowed tem- 
porary asylum in the United States for humane considerations or 
for reasons of public interest. Under this procedure, over ^ 0,000 of 
the 180,000 Hungarians who fled the homeland in 1956 were ad- 
mitted to the United States. An act signed in September, 1957, pro- 
vided for the admission of 18,565 refugees. But it did not regularize 
the position of the Hungarian refugees admitted under parole. To 
President Eisenhower as well as to many deeply concerned with the 
problem it seemed a poor substitute for more liberal legislation.^* 


Two developments in the psychological aspects of the Cold War 
involved philanthropy and government. One was Radio Free Eu- 
rope which was supported by voluntary contributions to the Crusade 
for Freedom. Its programs, broadcast in the languages of the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain, not only provided listeners with their 
most reliable news of the day but influenced decisions to attempt 
flight to freedom. In reply to the question, “Did you listen to western 
broadcasts in your home country?” 90 per cent said that they had 
listened to Radio Free Europe. The great majority of 735 refugees 
from the satellite countries questioned in 1959-1960 further reported 
that RFE was the “most influential” of western stations.^® 

In 1954, two years after Radio Free Europe began its programs, 
the United States Escapee Program (USEP) was inaugurated to 
ensure a welcoming hand of friendship for escapees from Communist 
regimes and to help prevent the economy of countries bordering on 
the USSR and its satellites from being too heavily burdened by refu- 
gees.*'’ Essentially political in its origins and activities and well sup- 
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ported by Congress, which recognized it as an effective instrument 
of psychological warfare, USEP was directed by the Office of Refugee 
and Migration Affairs within the State Department. It was not an 
operational ageney. All its work was done on a contraetual basis 
with voluntary agencies. The eontracts provided a wide range of 
services to eseapees from Communist countries, including visa docu- 
menting and processing, provision of food, elothing, and medieines, 
language and vocational training, legal aid, overseas and inland trans- 
portation, and reception and plaeement. 

The positions of voluntary ageneies on the question of contracts 
with USEP differed. A few religious groups, sensitive to the implica- 
tions of strict separation of church and state and unwilling to merge 
religious testimony with a politically oriented and government sup- 
ported program, refused to work with USEP. Others, not too happy 
in cooperating with a program involving psychological warfare, none- 
theless did so on the ground that the funds provided enabled them 
to expand their refugee work in quarters where it was greatly needed. 
The nationality agencies, on the other hand, politically and emo- 
tionally committed as they were to opposing the Communist re- 
gimes on every level, readily went along with this aspect of United 
States foreign policy. 

But whatever may be said adversely of such matters, a good deal 
was accomplished in the interest of humanitarianism by the coopera- 
tion of some tsventy-five voluntary agencies with USEP. During the 
Plungarian refugee program, for example, USEP entered into a con- 
tract with the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service in support of the migration of unaccompanied minors to en- 
able them to join relatives in the United States. Between 1952 and 
1959, some 340,000 refugees in Europe and the Middle East Iiad 
benefitted from USEP help, while some 222,000 escapees from Com- 
munist China were in similar debt." 

Achievements under the refugee and escapee programs would have 
beeir impossible without cooperation between official and voluntarv' 

" U. S., Department of Stale, International Cooperation Adminiitralion, IC.\ and 
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aaencies. Yet the partnership did not always rvork smoothly despite 
the helpful liaison services of both the Advisory Committee on V^- 
untary Foreign Aid and the American Council. Government offi- 
cials and some of the voluntary agencies blamed each other for the 
tact that in early 1956 only 68,000 refugees of the 209,000 authorized 
by the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 had been admitted. Dr. l"aui 
Empie, of the National Lutheran Council, challenged a government 
statement to the effect that the Refugee Relief Act program lagged 
because of a shortage of assurances for refugees and laid the blame 
squarely on the officials who admitted to a lack of sufficient per 
sonnel and “exceedingly cumbersome procedures.” “ 


Both during and after the Hungarian revolt of 1956 the partnership 
of government and voluntary agencies in refugee relief was severely 
tested. The problem was not one of any lack of generosity in the free 
world. In England, for example, the Lord Mayor of London Fund 
totaled $7,280,000, and the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees displayed great energy and effectiveness. In the United 
States, the Ford Foundation appropriated $1,150,000 to help Hun* 
garian students and refugees, while constituents of eighteen voluntary 
agencies contributed $20,000,000. On its part, the American govern- 
ment spent upwards of $50,000,000 in aid of the victims of Commu- 
nist repression. The President’s committee, working with several volun- 
tary agencies, operated a reception and rehabilitation center at Camp 
Kilmer in New Jersey. The Army maintained the basic camp facili- 
ties, and various federal agencies provided many services. Moreover, 
by March, 1958, the United States had admitted 38,121 Hungarian 
refugees. (The United Kingdom admitted 15,890, Canada, 35,164, 
and Switzerland, with a population of five million, 12,000.) 


*2 National Lutheran Council, News Bureau, March 9, 1957, Advisory Committee 
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Leading spokesmen of several voluntary agencies pointed to many 
shortcomings. Although six- or seven government agencies were deal- 
ing with Hungarian refugees, overall direction in policy was lacking. 
In the opinion of one voluntary agency executive, this lack partly 
explained conditions in the refugee camps of Austria, where as many 
as eighty human beings were huddled in a single room, with morale 
depleted through the abnormal release of inhibitions and forced 
inactivity. Rumors and counterrumors as to whether the United 
States would or would not receive them, together with uncertainty 
as to what alternatives were open, deepened disillusionment for 
many such refugees. For example, there was the issue of whether 
and when the United States would provide the necessary dollars 
for transport to Australia, which had expressed willingness to open 
her doors. To one experienced observer there was obvious need for an 
intergovernmental body in which care, maintenance, emigration, and 
resettlement were part and parcel of the same authority. An official 
in another voluntary agency similarly laid the blame for much 
that went wrong on a series of hasty governmental improvisations, 
worsened by lack of a single coordinating body. At the same time 
the inflexibility of the McCarran-Walter Act and of the generally con- 
straining American immigration policy, not only prevented the ade- 
quate meeting of an emergency that involved not only thousands 
of human beings who had risked everything for the freedom America 
talked about, but also affected United States foreign policy. Still 
another expert within the ranks of the voluntary agencies noted the 
lack of coordination between the executive and legislative branches 
of government, including the apparent fear that each felt of what 
the other was doing or might do."* 

A special fact-finding committee of the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service confirmed and spelled out these 
criticisms. Its report, together with supporting material, indicated 
that in the heat of political considerations of the momeirt the han- 
dling of the Hungarian refugee problem left much to be desired. Tire 
President, instead of summoning representatives of the voluntary 
agencies to plan a resettlement program, called in Tracy Voorhecs, a 
prominent New York attorney, and asked hint to set up a special 
committee without arty coirsultation with the voluntary agencies on 

Moses Lcawlt, American Jewish Joint Dwtnbution Committee, to Ti 3 cy S. Voor- 
hccs, Picsiclcnt’s Committee for Hungarian Relief, f'eb. :o, I 957 ; Rt- Res*. Msgr. Ktb 
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Hoskins. American Friends Scnicc Committee, to Vooihces, Feb. 28, 1957. «** Adiiwry 
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whom the main responsibility for carrying out any program must 
fall. Then the government began to accept refugees for resettlement 
on the basis of first come, first served, while the voluntary agencies 
bore the load of transferring these people and getting assurances tor 
them in the United States. Under such circumstances, the voluntary 
agencies could not e.xercise their usual careful casework approach, 
insuring that refugees were resettled in the proper places, with Na- 
tives when this was desirable, and with appropriate sponsors. Ttie 
haste, the “crash” character of the approach, and the way in which 
the government itself largely chose refugees to be resettled accord- 
ing to its own shifting, vaguely defined, often unpublicized criteria, 
left the agencies more or less holding the bag and created general 
confusion, bewilderment, and, often, bitterness among the refugees 
who had risked much for freedom and suffered beyond ready descrip- 
tion.” 

Yet in the government's defense it must be said that after the 
initial over-hasty action, regular and periodic meetings were held by 
many oEcial agencies with committees of the voluntary groups. Ad- 
ministrators responsible for immigration programs requested com- 
ments and suggestions from the voluntary agencies.” The original 
friction must be put in the context of the confusion of a crisis situa- 
tion and the pressure to produce immediate evidence that the United 
States was doing its share to help Hungary.®^ In view of the experi- 
mental and necessary partnership of government and voluntary agen- 
cies and of the complexity of the problems involved, the positive 
achievements in many ways transcended the shortcomings. That so 
many people were resettled in so short a time was, as Elfan Rees has 
said, “the crowning glory of the Hungarian refugee episode." An im- 
portant lesson to be learned, Rees continued, was the overwhelming 
need for liberalization of immigration policy and careful planning 
for emergencies. Such action might, in another crisis, prevent the 
ironical focus of attention on refugees of the moment while a much 
larger number of equally worthy DP’s waited in vain for a chance 
to migrate to hope.®* 
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Notwithstanding the common concern shared by the thirty-five 
secular and religious agencies listed in 1957 as members of the Stand- 
ing Conference of Voluntary Agencies Working for Refugees, con- 
siderable variety in motive and method marked their activities. Pro- 
grams included the provision of emergency relief supplementary to 
official rations and shelter, whether in or outside of the camps in 
Europe where the so-called “hard core” of DP’s continued to need 
help, as well as the special emergency relief in areas of armed con- 
flict (Palestine, the Gaza strip, Vietnam, Korea, and Hungary at the 
time of the 1956 revolt) . In addition, the agencies spent much effort 
in integrating into the communities in Europe and Asia those DP’s 
who by choice or necessity were to remain in the initial receiving 
country. Equal effort went into retraining DP’s for overseas settle- 
ment, in getting them into permanent overseas homes, and in pro- 
viding means for self-help aid once they arrived."* 

'The voluntary agencies in carrying out these functions were on the 
whole admirably cooperative. This was partly the result of the liaison 
provided by the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, partly the fruit of the growing ecumenical movement, 
and partly a common-sense response to the sheer magnitude of the 
need.*“ The established pattern of cooperation between religious 
and secular agencies was by and large sustained. Often, too, the sec- 
tarian agencies crossed lines. To be sure, the tendency was for Cath- 
olic agencies to serve Catholic refugees, for Lutherans to shoulder 
responsibility for Lutherans, for Jews to help Jews. But Catholic Re- 
lief Service also aided Jewish refugees and a considerable percentage 
of Catholic immigrants were sponsored by Quaker and other Protes- 
tant agencies.** The American Friends Service Committee often 
aided refugees without religious affiliations and took responsibility 
for helping refugees of mixed marriages. Church World Service, 
which generally looked out for Protestant DP’s, also provided as- 
surances for two hundred Moslem families. One of its many projects, 
undertaken with the Tolstoy Foundation under an agreement with 
the International Refugee Organization, was the resettlement of 
some six hundred Kalmuks, a Buddhist group that had been all but 
e.xtcrminated by Soviet aggression.’* 

Gordon ond Roscnficld, Iinmlgrutioii Law and Procedure, 84. 
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The achievements of American voluntary agencies cannot be fully 
assessed without consideration of similar and related agencies in other 
countries, for refugee relief and rehabilitation was in a genuine sense 
an international problem and undertaking. Tlie contributions m 
other countries ranged over a wide scale. An outstanding example of 
individual initiative is the work of Father Georges Pire, a Belgian 
Dominican priest who, deeply concerned at the loss of hope arid 
human dignity prevailing among the unwanted hard core of dis- 
placed persons existing in barns and shacks, founded and main- 
tained through voluntary contributions the Europe of the Heart 
movement which established the unwanted in self-sustaining vil- 
lages and decent homes.^® The record of such organizations as Hi/fs- 
werfe, Aide Suisse, CARITAS, and the Inter-Church Aid and Refugee 
Service of the British Council of Churches, to cite only a few ex- 
amples, was generous and far-reaching.’* 

Many religious groups with an interest in refugee problems, 
whetlier based in the United States or in non-American countries, 
took part in the work of international church organizations. While 
the American participating agencies, because of numbers and means, 
shouldered much of the work of maintenance, the member agencies 
in other countries assisted as they were able. Jewish communities 
in many countries contributed to the JDC, ORT, and HIAS. Other 
e.xamples are the Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee, which 
helped refugees from the Iron Curtain and the Bamboo Curtain and 
made arrangements for the reception of these escapees in Brazil, 
Paraguay, and other countries. The Lutheran Resettlement Service 
of the Lutheran World Federation is another example. Korean 
Church World Service, supported by religious groups in Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, Germany, Switzerland, and the United 
States, provided emergency relief to refugees during and after the 
Korean War and established homes for widows, orphanages, and vo- 
cational training programs. The World Council of Churches Refu- 
gee Service (financed by religious groups in several countries as well 
as by governmental and intergovernmental funds) and the establish- 
ment in 1950 of the International Catholic Migration Commission 
are further examples of the application of ecumenical and interna- 
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fioiuil principles to the problem of refugee relief. By the end of the 
igjo’s the activities of o\cr seventy nongovernmental organizations, 
national and international, testified to the world-wide character of 
the voluntary approach to the problem of relief and rehabilitation 
of displaced persons. 

Thus the achievements of American voluntary agencies in the field 
of refugee relief and rehabilitation cannot be fully assessed without 
reference to a conte.\t larger than the American one. Nor is it feasible 
to relate the achievements of all the American agencies working in 
this field. What was done can, however, be in part understood and 
appreciated in terms of the records of some of the larger and smaller 
agencies. 


Of the older religious agencies, the American Friends Service 
Committee shared in activities common to many voluntary organi- 
zations, such as providing food, clothing, medical aid, nurseries, or- 
phanages, and work camps for DP^s in Europe, Palestine, Egypt, 
India, China, and Japan. It sent, for e.\ample, more than $3,500,000 
in material aid to Korea, including 1,274,000 pounds of clothing, 
cloth, yard bedding, medicines, and other supplies. It also distributed, 
largely to Korean refugees, 10,605,000 pounds of government food.®“ 
Realizing the magnitude of the need and the inadequacy of its re- 
sources, AFSC proposed a specific list of projects to the Ford Founda- 
tion with a request for a grant to carry these out. The Foundation 
was favorably impressed but deemed it inadvisable to make so large 
a grant to a single agency. Consequently, it allocated $2,900,000 and 
later an additional $200,000 to the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees with the suggestion that this be parceled out to 
several agencies.^" 

With some of the funds thus received, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee pioneered, with other agencies, in developing in Ger- 
many and Austria programs for the integration into these countries 
of DP’s who could not resettle elsewhere. Housing projects and loans 
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for establishing business enterprises proved to be effective means 
of furthering assimilation and integration."' \Vlien the United i - 
tions Relief for Palestine Refugees undertook its program for tlie 
relief of Arab DP’s in 1949 it chose the AFSC as one of the three 
major voluntary agencies to operate its program. Worbng m the 
Gaza strip, the Committee aided some 200,000 refugees who were 
packed into an inhospitable space of 125 square miles in which 
means of transport were all but nonexistent. Convinced that pro- 
longed direct relief contributed to the moral degeneration of the 
refugees and militated against a speedy political settlement of the 
problem, the AFSC urged the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions to spare no efforts in pressing for a solution of the situation 
which had led to the sad plight of 880,000 Arab refugees.’® 

The role of the American Friends Service Committee in the Hun- 
garian crisis of 1956 had a special significance apart from the timely 
emergency relief it administered along with many other agencies, 
American and European. Tlie Committee played a leading part in 
bringing together agencies for coordination purposes and for negotia- 
tion with various government and intergovemment officials. After the 
uprising was crushed, the Committee together with other ageneies 
and the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees decided 
to work with Hungarians who had fled to Yugoslavia. In the light 
of Communist antipathy toward refugees, the cooperation between 
the Belgrade government on the one hand and the UN High 
Commissioner and AFSC on the other was noteworthy. The rec- 
ord seemed to give some vindication to the conclusion the Commit- 
tee had come to in pondering the question of the extent to which a 
Christian pacifist relief organization could cooperate with a Commu- 
nist regime. In facing the dangers and difficulties of working in a so- 
cial order which often refused to permit recipients of gifts to receive 
the accompanying message of fellowship, the Committee neverthe- 
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less felt there was justification if service in some small part made 
for understanding and peace.’” 

Two kindred agencies also made their impact on the refugee 
problem. Tire Mennonite Central Committee cooperated with the 
American Friends Service Committee and with Swedish and Swiss 
organizations in keeping university students alive during and after 
the Hungarian tragedy. It also resettled more than two hundred 
Mennonite families in the United States and, in cooperation with 
Church World Service, settled in other countries some 660 farm 
families, mostly of Ukrainian origin and Russian Orthodox faith. 
The Mennonites also fed undernourished refugees in Korea, main- 
tained vocational schools for orphans, and provided food and cloth- 
ing for refugees in Jordan and other places.*” The Brethren Service 
Commission likewise continued its well-established though relatively 
small programs of aid which helped refugees as well as the perma- 
nently needy in several parts of the world.** 

Of the total relief in money and goods administered by the Baptist 
World Alliance in 1950, much of which met temporary needs of 
DP’s, Americans gave $8,475,980, Canadians, $308,922, Swedes, 
$92,794, Danes, $74,600, and the British, $21,018.*” At the time 
of the uprising in Budapest, 300 Hungarians, 262 of whom were 
Baptists, were helped through a camp for refugees and the Baptist 
Church in Vienna.*” The Baptist World Alliance Relief Commit- 
tee extended aid to Baptists in the Far East and made arrangements 
for the public reception of 400 DP’s in Brazil and Paraguay. At Pusan 
in Korea a free clinic, opened in 1951, treated an average of 700 
patients a day. Thus deeds implemented the words of the Reverend 
A. Klappiks, Coordinator for Baptist World Alliance Relief: “We 
feel a responsibility for every Baptist who looks to us for help, and 
we also extend our help to as many others as we can.’’ ** 

From the time it was registered with the Advisory Committee in 
1948 the Congregational Christian Service Committee worked with- 
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out stint in its effort "to meet some of the overrvhelming needs of 
the millions of people in the world who arc homeless, destitute, dis- 
couraged and bitter." Its help was given without reference to race, 
color, creed, or nationality." Under the leadership of Edgar M. s. 
Chandler and Earle H. Ballou, the Congregational Christian Service 
Committee worked through other organizations to which it con- 
tributed. Tliesc included the United Lithuanian Relief Fund ot 
America, the Refugee Service Program of the World Alliance YMCA, 
Church World Service, and the World Council of Churches Refugee 
Commission.^ Thus in 1958 over 9 per cent of the budget of the 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Scr\'iccs to Refugees of the World 
Council of Churches came from the Congregational Christian Sen'- 
ice Committee." Tlic Committee carried through programs of its 
own in many countries— Germany, France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Lebanon. These programs included support of work camps for refu- 
gees, vocational training, scholarships for young DP's, and, espe- 
cially in Lebanon, schools for refugee children. Russian "Old Be- 
lievers,” long stranded in China and Hong Kong, received help m 
resettlement in Brazil. 

Tlie Congregational Christian Serv'ice Committee also sponsored 
and placed DP’s in the United States.*® In order to rehabilitate 
difficult cases, the Committee supported the Homeless European 
Land Program (HELP). This novel idea, conceived by the actor 
Don Munay and his friend Belden Paulson, who had served as fra- 
ternal workers for the Committee in Italy, settled in Sardinia twenty- 
five refugee families barred from emigration by health or other prob- 
lems. The project received aid from the Italian Government, the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees, CARE, the Heifer Project, the 
Brethren, and other agencies. It proved to be one of the creative 
and successful methods of helping to meet the seemingly insoluble 
problems of so-called “hard core” refugees.*® Although in 1958 the 
Congregational Christian Service Committee had more than $800,- 
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000 at its disposal, what it could do seemed to its thoughtful execu- 
tive sccretar)’ at best “little more than a drop in the bueket.” °° 

In its relations with refugees and in dispatching teams of medical 
axperts to share new techniques and therapies with foreign eol- 
leagues the Unitarian Serv'ice Committee sought to use its limited 
resources for badly needed specialized services. With the passage of 
the Displaced Persons Aet of 1948, therefore, it arranged for as- 
surance for refugee professionals, established necessary contacts with 
universities and scientific institutes, provided curricula vitae of DP 
professionals, and evaluated training and educational experience by 
American standards.” 

Like other agencies with overseas programs, the Unitarian Service 
Committee took part in relief programs designed to alleviate misery’ 
in the postwar areas of conflict and devastation, many of which, 
especially in France, where help continued to be given to Spaniards, 
and in Germany, were directed particularly toward the uprooted.'^ 
It also shared with other voluntary agencies in the distribution of 
emergency relief in the Korean War. During the Hungarian crisis of 
1956 and 1957 the Committee’s representatives, at considerable per- 
sonal risk and without reference to religious affiliation, visited the 
camps in Austria, gave out clothing, made contacts with relatives in 
Hungary, helped to get needed documents, and established a loan 
fund to enable some of the refugees to establish small businesses. 

But the chief emphasis of the Committee, and one with special 
implications for displaced persons, was to help those in distress to 
develop their skills and resources, and thus recover a sense of human 
dignity and identification with mankind. This purpose was forwarded 
in part through supporting child welfare projects and social service 
seminars. Leading social workers in Germany testified to the new 
horizons opened as the significance of good group and individual 
relations was demonstrated in daily contact.®* Similar seminars for 
social workers met genuine needs in Greece, which had its own refu- 
gee problems. A major achievement u'as the establishment at Seoul 
University of a permanent school for training social workers which 
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sensibly took into account the differences between Korean and Amer- 
ican cultures.®® 

Among Protestant denominations maintaining their own agencies 
for refugee aid, the Lutherans conducted a wide-ranging program. 
Much of the food, clothing and medicine provided by Lutheran 
World Relief went to refugees. In 1958, long after the postwar 
emergency, Lutheran World Relief \wis still helping 62,000 Arab 
refugees in the Near East, 93,000 in Hong Kong, 105,000 in Taiw'an, 

50.000 in Korea, and, in cooperation with Church World Service, 

176.000 uprooted people in India.®* 

But the most striking achievement of the Lutherans was in helping 
displaced persons find homes in the United States. Up to i949> 
under the Truman Directive and the DP Act of 1948, they resettled 
2,700 DP’s in the United States. Voldemar Beimanis, his wife, and 
four children, were among those the Lutherans helped. The Beimanis 
family, Latvians, fled their homeland in 1944 escape Russian oc- 
cupation. After wandering across Europe for many months, they 
ended in a Displaced Persons Camp near Ulm in Germany. Mean- 
while, the Reverend Joel Njus of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Rembrandt, Iowa, had been telling his congregation of the DP 
problem in Europe. One Sunday morning after service Njus was 
approached by Clifford L. Green, who offered a tenant house on his 
farm for a DP family. Njus contacted the proper authorities and 
shortly thereafter the Beimanises anived in Io\va. At first there was 
some local resentment to “foreign” hired help, but objections were 
soon drowned out by the majority who enjoyed welcoming their new 
neighbors. Tlie ladies’ aid gave a kitchen shower at the church: two 
tables were laden with canned goods and pantry supplies. Tlie 
Beimanises also received clothing and ten dollars in cash. Local resi- 
dents donated the complete house furnishings including a washing 
machine." 

Tlie National Lutheran Council’s refugee work was reorganized in 
the fall of 1948 with the establishment of the Lutheran Resettlement 
Service. Tliis operated in the United States, the refugee work in Eu- 
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rope being Iiandlcd by the Service to Refugees which the Lutheran 
\VorId Federation sponsored. In 1950, tlie LutJieran Resettlement 
Service of the National Lutlicran Council with a budget of $1,459,- 
000 was operating a program which was to bring thousands of dis- 
placed persons to the United States. In the same year the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod elected to participate in the program. In 
1954 the name of the Lutheran Resettlement Service ivas changed 
to the Lutheran Refugee Service and in i960 to the Lutheran Immi- 
gration Service.” The Lutheran contribution after the war of $3,- 
462,000 in cash and new homes enabled 38,234 refugees and DP’s 
to be resettled in America.*' 

Church World Service was organized in 1947 to take over the 
program of the American Christian Committee for Refugees, an 
agency which had been helping refugees since 1934 through welfare, 
immigration counseling, and location services. On many occasions 
Lutherans, Friends, and other sectarian groups cooperated with this 
new agency. Tlic Committee on Christian Seienee Wartime Activi- 
ties of the Mother Church, for example, was reported in 1949 1 ° be 
working with Church World Service in processing a number of as- 
surances for DP’s." Much of the general relief work of CWS, in- 
cluding the Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP) and Share 
Our Surplus (SOS) program benefitted displaeed persons." In 
July, 1950, the administration of its European operations was taken 
over by the World Council of Churches. The Refugee Service of the 
Council, supported by churches in America and in other countries 
as well as by the UN High Commissioner, resettled over 100,000 
DP’s. It was also one of the six voluntary agencies chosen by the 
Commissioner to develop pilot projects for the economic integration 
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and assimilation of refugees in Europe, the Near East, Korea and 
Hong Kong through the Ford Foundation grant of 5a,90O,ooo. 

Apart from rvhat was done to help DP’s find new homes Chureh 
World Service provided emergetrey relief to refugees and helpe p 
pare them for a new life in strange lands. At the time of *'>= ' 

garian revolt, American Protestant churches through the \Voria 
Council of Churches made available food, clothing, and medicine 
valued at a million dollars and contributed another million for relic , 
rehabilitation, and resettlement “ Church World Service, alone or 
in cooperation with other church and intcrchurch groups, also 
grappled with the problems of refugees in the Near East in general 
and in the Arab-Israeli war in particular through providing emer- 
gency feeding, vocational training, clinics, and self-help programs, 
such as the mating of small loans to enable uprooted artisans ari 
tradesmen to become self-supporting. In Hong Kong, CWS dis- 
tributed surplus foods to more than 60,000 DP’s and took over uie 
feeding of some 50,000 fishemien who were denied access to fislnng 
grounds off the mainland. In India emphasis was put on distribu- 
tion of surplus foods to refugees from droughts and floods, on mobile 
health vans, and on the establishment of small-scale industry for 
refugee rehabilitation.®* In i960 announcement was made of a 
project in which $1,000,000 was to be spent over a five-year period 
to improve the condition of more than 3,000,000 Plindu refugees 
in West Bengal and Calcutta who had streamed into India from 
East Pakistan after the 1947 partition. The project as outlined 
included educational, economic, and medical aid, with vocational 


training, for the pitiful refugees who had existed in temporary 
camps for over a decade in the conviction that “the gods as well as 
their fellow men” had turned against them.®® 

In addition to all these and other on-the-spot services to refugees, 
CWS resettled DP’s in the United States and in other countries. 
Under the program which the Truman Directive established, it sub- 
mitted corporate affidavits for over 2,000 DP’s and extended a simi- 
lar service for a smaller number of White Russians in China. By 
1959 the organization had enabled 104,649 refugees and DP s. 
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many of whom were tlic so-called “hard core” eases— the infirm, the 
aged, the physically handicapped— to find new homes.'” 

Like Church World Service, the YMCA and YWCA were non- 
sectarian in character and supported world-wide programs whieh in- 
cluded aid to refugees. Tlie Young Women’s Christian Association 
Foreign Division c.xtcndcd help to the sister organization in Chile 
as the International Relief Organization representative for receiving 
and resettling displaced persons from Europe, aided the Lebanon 
YW in its work with Palestinian refugees, and the YW Service 
Center of Turkey in its program for Bulgarian refugees. Moreover, 
a considerable part of the thousands of tons of food and clothing 
contributed by YWCAs in all parts of the United States went to 
refugees in Europe and Asia." While the YWCA International 
Committee like the YMCA World Service stressed the development 
of character and leadership through education and recreation and em- 
phasized overall rural reconstruction, it also took part in many relief 
projects associated with the world refugee problem. In Hong Kong, 
for example, it developed a strong program for aiding in the assimi- 
lation of refugees.” 


Like its Protestant counterparts. Catholic Relief Services dispensed 
aid to refugees wherever they were and without reference to creed or 
race. It is impossible to state the proportion of refugees, escapees, 
expellees, and DP’s among the needy who received help in a given 
year, but it was certainly high. In i957> fof example, a billion pounds 
of clothing, medicine, and surplus food reached 40,000,000 “destitute 
and hungry” people in fifty-three countries. 

When the Hungarian revolt called for action. Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices responded at once. Father Fabian Flynn, who had administered 
relief in Hungary after the Second World War until driven out by 
Communists, returned twice to Budapest with ten truckloads of sup- 
plies donated by American Catholics. Refugees in neighbonng Austria 
received a good part of the supplies he subsequently distnbuted: 
8,000 tons of cheese, butter, milk and flour sent from relief sup- 
plies in Italy, and including i,ooo tons of similar goo s rom pain. 
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In December, 1956, some 500,000 pounds of used clothing collected 
by American Catholics on Thanksgiving Day left Hoboken for the 
relief of Hungarian refugees in Austria. Catholic Relief Services es- 
timated that the aid it gave to Hungarians totaled in cost 52,50°.- 
000 ."" 

Dramatic though the response to the Hungarian crisis was, it was 
only a small chapter in a larger story. In 1958, 460,000 persons in- 
cluding many Yugoslav refugees received CRS benevolences admin- 
istrated in cooperation \vith Austrian CARITAS, while in France 
the refugees from several countries were also helped. In the same 
year Catholic Relief Services sent 15,000 tons of relief supplies to 
enable German Caritasverband to help escapees, resettlers, and refu- 
gees. Shipments to the Far East in 1958, valued at $25,360,668, en- 
abled Catholic Relief Services to carry on the largest program of 
any of the voluntary agencies working in the eastern hemisphere. 
At the same time Arab refugees in Lebanon and Jordan received 
more than 2,000,000 pounds of relief supplies.” 

Generally speaking, Catholic Relief Services acted in the resettle- 
ment program as an overseas agent for a more comprehensive opera- 
tion. In 1947, the Board of Bishops authorized the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference to establish a National Catliolic Resettlement 
Council. This was made up of representatives of almost thirty na- 
tionality and Catholic organizations as well as tire Diocesan Resettle- 
ment Committee with directors in each of the 120 dioceses in the 
United States. At the local level committees procured jobs and hous- 
ing and assurance against public charge.” By 1958 the number of 
Catholics who had been helped to find sanctuary in the United States 
totaled over 200,000 and an additional 90,000 were given assistance 
in resettling in other W^estem Hemisphere countries.^" Prominent 
Catholics believed tliat this overseas philanthropy not only brought 
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happiness and freedom to numerous victims of World War II but 
provided tremendous advantages to the Catholic Church in America. 

Cooperation between Catholic and Protestant voluntary agencies 
in aiding refugees was happily exemplified, among many places, at 
Hong Kong. In 1954 the China Refugee International Council was 
established to develop interagency cooperative activities, to coordi- 
nate services, and to secure action by tlie United Nations organiza- 
tions toward a solution of the Hong Kong refugee problem. Catholic 
Relief Services, Church World Service, Lutheran World Relief, as 
well as CARE, took part in the work of the Council. The China 
Refugee Development Corporation, a joint Protestant-Catholic ef- 
fort to set up workshops for refugees in Hong Kong, enabled many 
jobless men and women to make mandarin bags, Chinese dolls, and 
other products for which markets were found abroad.^* 


No group faced problems comparable to those of the Jews. Of the 
seven and a half million in prewar Europe (the USSR excepted), only 
a sixth survived. Nothing that could be called a Jewish community 
remained. Tlie annihilation of six million Jews and the plight of the 
pitiful remnant demanded the mobilization of the world Jewish 
community and especially of the American Jews whom the war had 
left relatively untouched.’^ 

The major part of the postwar emergency relief for Jewish refu- 
gees and escapees in Europe was handled by the experienced Joint 
Distribution Committee, the budget of which increased from $25,- 
535,295 in 1945 to $69,139,173 in i947» tapering off to $63,505,954 
in 1948 and $53,992,883 in 1949. Approximately 95 per cent of these 
funds came from American Jewry. The Allied military made JDC 
responsible for the administration of the government-supported spe- 
cial refugee centers. Additional rations, medication, and other 
services were provided for the gaunt, emaciated, and mentally and 
spiritually benumbed survivors. Where possible, on-the-spot rehabili- 
tation was undertaken: within three and a half years, 900 commu- 
nities were restored, 140,000 children were helped, 500 medical 
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institutions were assisted, ^56 producers’ 
lished or strengthened, 400 synagogues were rebuilt all m addition 
to the two hundred million pounds of relief goods that were sent. 

In Eastern Europe the collapse following the rvar accompanied 
by political upheaval and new outbursts of anti-Semitism created 
tension and anxiety. Witli the Jewish Agency for Palestine and other 
organizations, JDC helped thousands of refugees move to Palestine 
and to the internment camps on British controlled Cyprus as well as 
to the Allied military zones in West Germany. In 1947, JDC thus 
helped 740,000 or about half of the surviving Jewish population m 
Europe: some o£ these were in their homelands (Bulgaria, 20,000, Po- 
land, 80,000, Hungary, 90,000, Rumania, 100,000) but the majonty 
were in the specially created Jewish camps in West Germany.” Nor 
was this all. Realizing the inadequacy of temporary relief and even re- 
habilitation, JDC, HIAS (Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society), and other agencies also exerted pressure on several govern- 
ments, including that of the United States, to modify immigration 
restrictions. Tliey provided transportation for emigrants and secured 
entrance and transit visas as well as assurances of support.’* 

In 1950 JDC announced that its major relief activities for refugees 
and DP’s were at an end, that henceforth it would concentrate on 
the so-called “hard core” survivors. Two years later the new empha- 
sis was stressed in the announcement that the time of mass solution 
of mass problems had passed, that more and more individualization, 
more concern with long-term programs was needed. But circum- 
stances would not have it so. Among the 170,000 Hungarians who 
fled after the ill-fated revolt of 1956, 18,000 were Jews. Many of 
these were helped in getting to Israel, Canada, and the United 
States. JDC continued to aid the thousand refugees remaining in 
Austria, as well as those who were resettled in other European coun- 
tries, in Australia, and in America. After the Suez crisis, some 
23,000 Jews left Egypt: of these 13,000 went to Israel, 7,500 to Eu- 
rope, and 2,500 to the Western Hemisphere, JDC lent a hand to a 
great many.’* 
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Although JDC supported retraining programs for DP’s, by far the 
most outstanding operations in this field were conducted by the 
>Vorld ORT Union. Its United States affiliate, the American ORT 
(Organization for Rehabilitation through Training) Federation con- 
tributed by the late 1940’s almost 50 per cent of the total budget.*” 
ORT has been described as “the Jewish Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram.” Its basic assumption has been that “men and women who 
are equipped with effective, useful, socially necessary skills can shape 
their lives in dignity, assure to themselves and their families a large 
measure of economic security, and contribute productively to their 


own communities.” 

In the immediate postwar period, when an estimated 250,000 
Jews languished in DP camps, ORT stepped in with vocational 
training to give what one DP called “an escape from . . . negation. 
In the British zone of Germany, ORT classes were opened at Ber- 
gen-Belsen in December, 1945. By 1947-1948 ORT’s vocational pro- 
gram encompassed 712 workshops throughout Europe with an an- 
nual enrollment of more than 18,000. Fifty trades were taught, in- 
cluding metal work, optics, construction, glass blowing, textile arid 
garment working. With the intensifying of Communist isolation in 
1949 some 260 ORT units in Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland had to be withdrawn. In 1958, however, a program or 
repatriated Jews from the Soviet Union was reestablished in Po- 
land.'* . . 

Much of ORT’s work did not specifically benefit refugees. It is 
hard, in fact, to say more than that the some 40 per cen o ^ ® ^ 
ficiaries in 1940 were DP's and that this percentage ° 

preciably in the years that followed. But refugees “("d 13P s vvere 
never out of the picture. In 1957 ORT contracted ivith the UniM 
States Escapee Program for all vocational training for ^ 

in Austria. After the Hungarian uprising OR ^ P , , 

work in Austria as it did in Egypt during the years of the 

late 1950’s Increasingly, too, its work was expanded not only among 
b. increasingly, , Inritr-nefflected coreligionists m 

newcomers in Israel but among the long g nf fhe 

other parts of North Africa who, if not refugees, bore many of the 
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scars so well knorvn to DP’s.” Tire achievements of ORT were put 
tellinsly by Herbert H. Lehman in a tribute be paid to the organi- 
zation Uile he rvas still directing UNRRA. “This peat vvork with 
which I am entrusted,” he wrote, “is but an extension and tremen- 
dous elaboration of the work which you have already 
through your organization. During the last sixty-two years it [01 J 
has been presenting to the world a practical demonstration of the 
effectiveness of the principle of helping others to help tliemselves. 
ORT continued to do just this and of its beneficiaries none stood so 


much in need of such services as the DP’s. 

What was done to help Jewish DP’s once they arrived in America 
is as remarkable a story as that of JDC and ORT in their overseas 
programs. In 1946 the National Council of Jewish Women, which had 
been concerned since 1904 with helping immigrants begin new lives 
of freedom and opportunity, joined forces with the National Refu- 
gee Service. Tlie new agency. United Service for New Americans 
(USNA) launched a comprehensive program to help immigrants 
help themselves in adjusting to American life. The Hebrew Shelter- 
ing and Immigrant Aid Society, long in the field and proud of having 
produced the largest number of corporate affidavits, made an agree- 
ment in 1948 with United Service for New Americans by which it 
concentrated on individual assurances. In 1954 these agencies es- 
tablished a world-wide Jewish migration agency, United HIAS Serv- 
ice, a consolidation of USNA, HIAS, and the migration services of 
JDC.” 

At the height of its activity, United Service for New Americans 
was aiding an average of more than 8,175 persons a month through 
migration services. Tliese included temporary assistance to refugees 
for food, clothing, lodging, and medical attention, extending loans 
to enable small businessmen and professionals to get a start, pro- 
viding information, helping find missing relatives, and securing affi- 
davits. It worked through local cooperating agencies, enjoyed the 
support of the National Council of Jewish Women, and employed 
both lay and professional workers, including fonner DP’s who knew 
at first hand the mentality of those pressing to find new homes. In 
helping in one way or another most of the 141,939 Jewish imnii- 
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grants who entered the country during its separate existence (1946- 
1954), United Service for New Americans spent a total of $35,694,- 
527. Making use of the best available social service techniques 
and paying a good deal of attention to individual needs, it was, as its 
historian has rightly observed, an organization which by practical 
demonstration of compassion and understanding, renewed faith in 
mankind. Its comprehensive program of helping so many new arri- 
vals to become bappy, useful members of society succeeded because 
of widespread support at the local level, the imagination and under- 
standing of its personnel, and the high administrative talents of its 
leadership.®" 

During the forty years between the first American fund-raising 
campaign for Karen Hayesod and the summer of 1961, American 
Jews contributed between 75 and 80 per cent of the $900,000,000 
that had been raised for the migration, rehabilitation, and settle- 
ment programs of more than 1,000,000 Jews in Israel." 

One other distinctly religious group, world-wide in scope but with 
considerable American support and with headquarters in the United 
States, also contributed to overseas relief. Jam! at al Islam, founded 
in 1868 in Turkistan, had come to include members in many coun- 
tries by the time of the Second World War. Among other activities 
it tried to get increased quotas and provide guarantees for Moham- 
medan refugees who were eager to get to the United States. In 1957. 
JAI opened an office in Amman, Jordan, to help care for Arab refu- 
gees, and it undertook similar relief, including special care of orphans, 
in Saudi-Arabia, North Africa, and Pakistan.®" 

Most of the emergency relief for refugees, that is, food, clothing, 
medicines, and other urgently needed supplies to sustain life, was 
handled by government agencies or religious bodies, singly or in co- 
operation. Private secular groups not directly connected with religious 
denominations more often engaged in refugee resettlement programs 
or self-help projects. To undertake a long-term relief program, or to 
gather large amounts of food, clothing and the like, required a larger, 
more dependable budget and a broader base of popular support than 
most of the non-religious groups commanded. Without the necessary 
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capital and %vide support to undertake sizeable material relief ven- 
tures smaller groups worked chiefly as clearing agencies for securing 
assurances for immigrants to the United States and for 
legal help and social counsel to overseas refugee populations. 1 his nas 
been largely true of the nationality-oriented agencies and of those 
representing functional groups in the fields of educatioii, labor, 
and social work. Yet many of tliese agencies did maintain small 


refugee aid programs over a considerable period of time. 

As the largest secular organization and one of the largest of all 
voluntary agencies, CARE was an exception to this generalization. 
Its packages reached refugees in Germany from the start of its pro- 
gram. It continued to supply refugees, in an ever-increasing number 
of countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, with food, clothing, and 
medicine. In 1952 it developed special resettlement and apprentice- 
ship kits for German refugees. In time such kits, directed to refugees 
in many parts of the world, included sewing machines, shovels, 
fishing riets, pumps for irrigation, and even equipment for commu- 
nity building projects. As CARE’s emphasis on self-help and tech- 
nical aid increased, it initiated many projects which helped refugees 
to become integrated in the community in which they found them- 
selves. It provided, for example, pumps and a new electric system m 
the Gaza strip which enabled refugees to bring the desert under cul- 
tivation. At the same time, its program for improving health bene- 
fitted refugees as well as permanent residents.” 


Occasionally, apart from the regularly established and more or 
less permanent relief programs which religious and nonsectarian 
groups supported in behalf of refugees, an unusual situation arose 
which called for the forming of a special committee or relief group. 
One such situation was the Hun^rian crisis of 1956. In addition to 
tlic many religious and secular agencies involved in the relief of 
Hungarian refugees, Coordinated Hungarian Relief, headed by 
Tibor Cholmoky of Greenwich, Connecticut, was organized on an 
ad hoc basis. Early in 1957 it took over the clothing operations pm- 
viously handled by First Aid for Hungary and soon had shipped 
130,000 pounds of clothing to needy refugees. For the elderly and 
t lose in special need, CHR sent 2,500 food parcels overseas. Regular 
weekly shipments of medicines and cash totaling $10,000 were also 
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sent."° Numerous letters testified to the appreeiation of recipi- 
ents. "My children had not tasted meat in 12 weeks before the 
package came . . . reported one beneficiary. “Just as important 
as the medicine itself,” wrote another, “is the realization that there 
is someone in this world who cares. ...” A third wrote: “I hope 
that Americans never discover what it is like to be hungry and cold, 
or have to ask for help. . . .” “ 

Coordinated Hungarian Relief also took part with other agencies, 
voluntary and official, in the operation of refugee aid and rehabilita- 
tion at Camp Kilmer. The DP’s were showered with job offers, invited 
to parties, meetings, and family gatherings, and outfitted by depart- 
ment stores. Some of the cooperating agencies were distressed at the 
obviously commercial and selfish purposes that motivated at least a 
few of the gift-bearers.'^ As requests for aid increased, however. 
Coordinated Hungarian Relief found that its donations were de- 
creasing. Interest shifted to other trouble spots. Clearly, one of the 
difficulties of an ad hoc committee in dealing with a particular calam- 
ity is that while its immediate impact elicits sympathy and public 
concern, the needs of victims persist long after public interest dwin- 
dles. 

Another example of coordination in a particular emergency is 
American Relief for Korea (ARK). At a meeting on August 23, 1950, 
of representatives of the UN, the United States Mission to the UN, 
the Departments of Defense and State, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, and the American Red Cross, an agreement was 
made which , designated the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid as the channel for all offers of voluntary assistance from 
nongovernmental organizations and other sources in the United 
States other than the Red Cross. The Department of the Army took 
title to all supplies contributed by voluntary agencies.” Those as- 
sociated with ARK included the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Church World Relief, Lutheran World Service, the Brethren 
Service Commission, the YWCA, and Catholic Relief Services. ARK 

B. C. Maday, Coordinated Hunsarian Relief, Rc/iort of the Executive Seeretery, 
Oct., 1957 (mimeogiaplied), i. 
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ei. 1958), n.p. 
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sponsored a drive for clothing for South Korea's 4,700,000 registered 
refugees. Costs of collection, processing, warehousing, transporta- 
tion, and distribution were paid by the United States Defense Fun , 
which in turn was supported by the Community Chest and the 
United States Army. In Korea distribution of the relief, which by 
1954 exceeded $10,000,000 in value, was managed by the Unite 
Nations Command and the South Korean government.®* 


Secular agencies specifically oriented not merely to relief in a bme 
of crisis but to the relief and resettlement of refugees and DP s of 
a particular nationality also played a part in the postwar upheavals. ^ 

The American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians 
(ANCHA) was organized in 1947 by George M. Mardikian, a San 
Francisco restaurateur, and S. M. Saroyan, also of San Francisco, 
“to aid those persons of Armenian descent in Europe who have been 
displaced from their homes during World War II, most of whom 
found themselves in Displaced Persons Camps upon the termination 
of hostilities." Brigadier-General Haig Shekerjian, retired United 
States Army officer, opened ANCHA offices in Stuttgart in 1948. 
From then through 1952, ANCHA helped 4,000 Armenians reach 
the United States. From 1955 to 1957, ANCHA also helped several 
hundred Palestinian refugees resettle in the United States, especially 
in the Chicago area and in California. In its work ANCHA received 
support from the World Council of Churches, the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, the Lutheran ^Vo^ld Federation and other agen- 
cies.®* 

Tire American Hellenic Educational Progressive Association, 
founded in 1927 by Americans of Greek origin, developed into an 
organization of 384 chapters in forty-eight states. With the passage 
of the 1950 amendments to the Displaced Persons Act, it established 
two working committees to cooperate with the DP Commission and 
the State Department. One committee concerned itself with resettle- 
ment of displaced Greeks. The second committee was responsible 
for securing assurances of support, provisioning of reception facili* 
tics, and placing orphans.*® 

ScNcral of the nationality-oriented agencies were stimulated to 
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activity by the large number of escapees from Communist countries. 
The United Friends of Needy and Displaced Peoples of Yugo- 
slavia, which was registered by the Advisory Committee in 1950 
in connection with its German expellee program, submitted both 
blanket and individual assurances to the DP Commission.” The 
Serbian National Defense Council of America, incorporated in 
1942, resettled more than 10,000 refugees under the DP Act. In 
every large Serbian community in the United States a committee 
was formed to help newcomers adjust themselves to American life."® 

From the time of the Communist putsch in Czechoslovakia on 
February 25, 1948, Czechs began to flee to the West: by the first of 
March, 1954, the number had reached over 50,000. Dr. Jan Papanek, 
former Czech permanent representative to the United Nations and 
delegate in the United States of the Czech Red Cross, established in 
1948 the American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees. The Fund 
solicited material and financial contributions and sent relief ship- 
ments to DP's in Germany, Austria, and Italy, and to Czech Relief 
Committees in France, Belgium, Switzerland, and England. Under 
the DP Act and its amendments, the American Fund for Czecho- 
slovak Refugees had by 1958 helped over 7,000 refugees resettle in 
the United States, while several thousand were indebted to the Fund 
for help in reaching Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Latin America, 
Africa and Asia."* 

The American Committee for the Resettlement of Polish Dis- 
placed Persons, founded in 1947 sponsored by American Relief 
for Poland and the Polish American Congress, obtained, between 
1947 and 1952, assurances for i 7»893 Poles from Germany, Austria, 
and Italy and 4,592 from Great Britain, as well as 1,065 ^t>r out 
of zone" refugees. In addition to the aid given to immigrants, the 
Committee also sent money overseas to help hard core cases. Sup- 
port for the American Committee came chiefly from Polish-Ameri- 
can societies and from two annual fund-raising drives.*"® 

The American Friends of Russian Freedom, founded in 1950 by 
Felix Cole, retired diplomat. Admiral William H. Standley, former 
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Ambassador to Moscow, and General William J. Donovan, one- 
time chief of the OEce of Strategic Services, tried to substantiate 
American words of friendship toward Russian escapees with much 
needed material help. In 1951, AFRF opened a Friendship Center 
in Munich, Germany, to offer a haven to fleeing Russians. In i 953 » 
with help from the United States Escapee Program, it opened a 
second center in Kaiserslautern, Germany, and two years later es- 
tablished a project near Solingen to furnish jobs for refugees. 
Typical of the letters of appreciation from beneficiaries was that of 
“N. B. and family,” dated January, 1953: “You, dear American 
Friends, are continuing the tradition of Russian friendship and 
alliance which was initiated in 1880-1890 by the American Kennan. 
Your support and assistance to us, postwar escapees, is also a blow 
to Stalin’s propaganda, which contrives to prove that the American 
people want to annihilate the Russians and make an American 
colony of Russia. . . 

Unlike the American Friends of Russian Freedom, which was 
initiated by Americans of many national origins interested in Russia, 
tlie United Ukrainian American Relief Committee, established in 
1944, represented several hundred civic, religious, educational, and 
fraternal organizations of Americans of Ukrainian background. Its 
immediate problem was the plight of an estimated 138,622 DP’s in 
Austria and Germany early in 1948. Tlie United Ukrainian American 
Relief Committee encouraged their immigration to South America, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, It made arrangements for 
placing 500 farm families in Maryland and Wisconsin. By June, i95^» 
the agency had helped 33,000 immigrants to the United States and 
given them a start in one of its seventy reception centers.'” 

More comprehensive in its program, the Tolstoy Foundation was 
organized in New York in 1939 in the apartment of former Russian 
Ambassador Boris Vakhmeteff. From the outset the guiding light 
\vas Alexandra Tolstoy, daughter of the Russian writer. The Founda- 
tion \yas especially interested in Russians of Orthodox faith, but it 
also aimed "to provide all aid and assistance to escapees and refugees 
from Soviet Russia, and from other nations, victims of communist 
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oppression, without regard to race, nationality, or religion. . . 
Largely supported by private gifts supplemented with grants from the 
East European Fund of the Ford Foundation, the agency maintained 
a seventy-two-acre reception center (the gift of Mrs. Edward Hark- 
ness) in Valley Cottage, New York, where new arrivals were given 
hospitality until they could find jobs and homes. By 1958 the Foun- 
dation had helped 19,000 persons immigrate to America.'"^ Work- 
ing under a mandate from the Intergovernmental Commission for 
European Migration (ICEM, the successor of the International 
Refugee Organization), the Tolstoy Foundation also helped resettle 
Russian refugees in the Middle East.‘“ 

Nor were escapees from Communist China neglected. Although 
the Tolstoy Foundation did what it could for Russians marooned 
behind the Bamboo Curtain, the chief agency in this field was Aid 
Refugee Chinese Intellectuals. Led by Representative Walter Judd 
of Minnesota and sponsored by well-known Americans, this agency 
registered 20,000 professionals who escaped to Hong Kong and Kow- 
loon, many of whom were graduates of leading American universities. 
At the low per-capita cost of $91, Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals 
resettled 12,500 of the group, chiefly in Formosa. The fact that 
the Chinese quota for America was quickly filled made it impossible 
to resettle any considerable number in the United States.*®^ 


Several agencies specialized in particular services. The American 
Federation of International Institutes, for example, expanded its 
program after the passage of the DP Act of 1948. Nonsectarian and 
nonnational, it supported a searching service which helped refugees 
in Europe locate relatives or friends in the United States. It also 
undertook to settle 290 “hard core * cases in some twenty American 
cities.*"' International Social Service, with local branches that 
worked across international boundaries through the central office, 
managed the vast paper work that enabled the United States Com- 
mittee for the Care of European Children to transport 4,^00 children 
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to America in the early stages of the war. Once the war was over, In- 
ternational Social Service undertook individual case work tn refugee 
camps. It also organized a service for rescuing and placing orphaned 
and abandoned children 

Another agency to play a notable role was the United States 
Committee for the Care of European Children, the only^ secular 
organization established exclusively to aid child refugees. This Com- 
mittee submitted blanket assurances to the DP Commission on 
the basis of agreements with several agencies, the agreements pro- 
viding that the cost and responsibility of placement planning and 
child care be borne by the respective voluntary agencies. Up to 
1950 the DP Commission channeled all individual sponsorships 
through the Committee, which in turn routed them to local agencies 
cooperating with the national and sectarian organizations. At the 
Committee’s reception center in New York City the children were 
given an orientation which included instruction in English, geog- 
raphy, and American history. Social workers associated with the 
participating voluntary agencies arranged for appropriate placement. 
Tire Committee continued its overseas operations and its reception 
activities until March, 1951, by which time it had received and cared 
for 2,798 children under the Truman Directive and the DP pro- 
gram.“® 

Another example of the special function agency was the National 
Travelers Aid Society. In 1949 it accepted responsibility for “the 
reception and transportation services having to do with all non- 
agency cases of whatever religious affiliation, including those com- 
monly termed compassionate cases, whether sent by plane or ship.” 
To take care of the heavy drains on its fund with the reception, 
handling of inland transport, and notification of sponsors of the ar- 
rival in question, the International Refugee Organization and the 
Ford Foundation allocated grants to tire Society.”^ 

In the work of voluntary agencies for refugees the International 
Rescue Committee also made a place for itself. Tliis unusual or- 
ganization began in 1933 when a group of Americans including John 
Dcwc>', Amos Pinchot. and Rcinhold Niebuhr formed the Intema- 
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tional Relief Assoeiatioii to aid families of Nazi and fascist concentra- 
tion camp victims and to arrange for the smuggling out of Europe 
and the resettlement in America of anti-fascists. In 1940 another 
group started the Emergency Rescue Committee, an agency which 
helped such outstanding writers, artists and musicians as Franz Wer- 
fel, Konrad Heiden, Marc Chagall, Yllia, and Wanda Landowska. In 
1942 the two agencies merged to form the International Rescue 
Committee.'’^ 

The new committee cooperated with such nationally oriented 
agencies as Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, the American Fund 
for Czechoslovak Refugees, the Hungarian National Council, and the 
Yugoslav National Committee in resettling refugees with whom 
these were concerned. Tlie International Rescue Committee also 
worked with the Jewish Labor Committee and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in placing refugees as needle trade 
workers. 

Making assistance to professionals a matter of special concern, the 
Committee launched a campaign in 1950 for the re-establishment 
of refugees, a program strengthened by a grant of $100,000 from the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Foundation, another of $500,000 from Ford 
and some $300,000 from still other foundations.”* In cooperation 
with a selected committee of Vietnamese intellectuals, the Commit- 
tee also provided material aid to refugee students, professors, and 
other professionals in South Vietnam. When the Philippine Junior 
Chamber of Commerce launched its “Operation Brotherhood” to 
send volunteer teams of doctors and nurses to Vietnam to minister 
to refugees, the International Rescue Committee joined with the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce in support of the proj- 
ect. 

At the time of the Hungarian revolt in 1956, the International 
Rescue Committee procured several thousands of beds for refugees, 
distributed “Freedom Packages” made up of socks, toilet arricles, 
and cigarettes, and distributed antibiotics valued at over $200,000 
(largely donated by the Charles Pfizer Company of Brooklyn). In 
cooperation with the Austrian Student Coordinating Committee 
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and World University Service, the Committee operated two hostels 
in Vienna for 600 refngee stndcnts, provided weekly cash allow- 
ances for 5,000 more, and helped the entire faculty and member- 
ship of the University of Sopron, which had escaped as a body. 
From December, 1956, through September, 1958, IRC spent 52,10°.' 
000 in support of Hungarian refugees besides providing matenal 
aid valued at $463,000. In addition, 4,000 refugees were resettled 
abroad, half of them in the United States. In many of its operations, 
which also included the management of a home for some fifty 
disturbed Hungarian refugee children and the establishment of an 
English Language Training Center, IRC received support from the 
Samuel Hird Textile Company, Dupont, the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, and the United Stales Escapee Program."* 

Representative of the appreciation International Rescue Commit- 
tee received from those it had helped was a letter from Ignazio Silone, 
the Italian author of Bread and Wine. “IRC has been for an ever- 
increasing number of men and women a refreshing center where 
humanitarian and democratic principles are not merely preached but 
practiced and where the very young and the very old receive the 
consideration to which their years entitle them.” Joseph Koevago, 
Mayor of Free Budapest, expressed his gratitude in simple but elo- 
quent language. “I was one of the 200,000 Hungarians who escaped 
to Austria after the brutal subjugation of our country by the Soviet 
Army,” he wrote. “There for the first time I met the International 
Rescue Committee. I was greatly impressed by the intelligence and 
devotion of the Committee’s worlcers, by their careful attention, 
under the greatest pressure, to the human needs of young and old. 
Within recent months I had occasion to return to Austria, and while 
there I spent much time with the refugees and saw the IRC’s projects 
in operation. I was impressed anew by the scope and imagination 
of the International Rescue Committee’s worlc.” W^e shall meet 
IRC again in the record of American voluntary agencies’ contribu- 
tions to long-range efforts to improve conditions of living overseas. 

Little evidence is at hand on the kind of adjustments made by 
DP s who were aided by tlie International Rescue Committee in 
finding new homes in Sweden, or by those whom the nationally 
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oriented and religious agencies helped to find permanent asylum in 
the British Commonwealth, the Middle East, and the Latin American 
countries. Thanks, however, to several studies, including those of 
the Displaced Persons Commission, it is possible to assess the fail- 
ures and successes of a great many refugees and escapees in the 
United States. 

The unsuccessful cases of resettlement which received publicity 
included those in which the DP left the sponsor after a very short 
time, whether because of the lure of the city, or unfair treatment, or 
personality conflicts, or exaggerated expectations, or mishandling of 
placement by an agency. A particularly unhappy incident of such 
nature arose concerning Lithuanian DP's who had been settled on 
sugar plantations around New Orleans. After receiving numerous 
letters complaining of maltreatment sent him by these new Ameri- 
cans, the Reverend Joseph B. Koncius, president of the United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund, went himself to investigate. 

The conditions Koncius found were deplorable. Families had been 
settled in shanties with holes in the walls so large that the rain 
could beat through. Their diet often consisted entirely of canned 
goods bought from plantation stores to which they were heavily in 
debt because their average pay of 32 cents an hour did not provide 
sufficient funds to keep them alive. One famier said to the Rever- 
end Mr. Koncius, “God knows who is in worse condition— my brotlicr 
John and his family in Siberia or I, with my family, here under these 
conditions?” When one plantation owner was infomied that the 
DP workers on his land were to be removed he e.xclaimcd angrily 
that it couldn’t be done because those people belonged to him. “Why 
the owners of these sugar plantations should take such unfair ad- 
vantage of the displaced persons’ ignorance of this language and 
conditions in this country and treat them like slaves, said Pastor 
Koncius, “is beyond my comprehension. Yet he had found native 
Americans who lived on the same plantations and who had fared 
no better.”' 

Aggravated instances of maltreatment of this sort obviously cre- 
ated some of the problems which led to failures at DP settlement. 
Probably many other initial failures, however, resulted as much from 
inadequate education and understanding on the part of the agen- 
cies, the sponsors, the DP’s, and the general public. 
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In the opinion of those concerned the number of 

instances of successful resettlement owed a good ° 

traits in the DP’s and the sponsors, to a readiness or ability t g 
and to take and to adjust to unfamiliar conditioiis, to the deg 
to which DP’s had some competency m the English languag 
were in touch svith others of their nationali^ or religious group, ana 
to the extent to which they were wisely guided and advised. In 
opinion of an agency executive with a great deal of experience . 
Cordelia Cox, director of Lutheran Refugee Service, most ot tn 
refugees sought not charity but an opportunity to rebuild their lives. 
The great majority, according to Dr. Cox, proved to be resonrcetul, 
independent people who responded gratefully to neighborly friendli- 
ness, who succeeded in making effective adjustments and, m many 
cases, made notable contributions to American life.'** 

Despite all that was done for DP’s, escapees, and refugees by 
governmental and intergovernmental organizations and voluntary 
agencies, American and non-American, a decade and a half after the 
end of the Second World War fifteen million homeless human beings 
in Europe, the Middle East, Africa, the Far East and the Carib- 
bean, still needed help."* The degree of need varied from the 
relatively tolerable conditions for the stateless refugees still in camps 
in Europe to the pitiful plight of the 250,000 Algerians, half of 
whom were children, existing in wretched hovels in neighboring 
countries and to the lamentable situation of hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese, Tibetan, and other refugees in Asia. These fifteen mil- 
lion men, women, and children, sharing the universal desire to hve 
wath self-respect and self-reliance in a place they could call home, 
represented a vast Nvaste of talents and skills, actual and potential, 
an explosive political problem in a great many areas of the world, 
a drain on the resources of harboring countries and the international 
communit)’, and, above all, untold suffering and want. 


To meet in some part the world-wide needs so painfully apparent 
to the informed, the United Nations on July 1, 1959, initiated the 
World Refugee Year. Tlic objectives were to persuade governments 
to increase their financial support of refugee programs, to liberalize 
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immigration criteria, to provide help for unwanted refugees, and to 
encourage private groups and individuals to give money and effort 
to finding solutions to the problem. Ninety-seven countries and ter- 
ritories participated, but Communist countries did not take part. 
The world goal for private contributions was set at $45,000,000, of 
which it was hoped Americans would give $20,000,000. 

As the Year moved toward its close, results of the campaign 
varied. Private contributions in the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
and Britain exceeded expectations. In America the outlook for a time 
was less than bright. But the United States Committee for Refugees, 
organized to promote interest and action, reported shortly before the 
program officially ended that private contributions promised to 
reach $55,000,000. (The government appropriations for such continu- 
ing programs as the United Nations Relief for Palestine Arab Refu- 
gees and the $5,000,000 allocated by President Eisenhower from ex- 
ecutive contingent funds brought the American total close to $100,- 
000,000.) This did not include the largest single American gift 
for helping refugees, that of Miss Helen Thrunauer, whose will left 
$1,000,000 to the UN High Commissioner and to the American 
Association for the UN, earmarked for refugees cared for by the 
High Commissioner.**' 

The awakening of the international community to the seriousness 
of the refugee problem had started well before the \Vorld Refugee 
Year. A few governments had begun to accept a certain number of 
handicapped DP’s. 'The campaign of education and action during 
^Vorld Refugee Year itself led to substantial gains. In the United 
States these included provisions in new legislation to admit five 
hundred “difficult to settle” refugees and to accept for two years up 
to 25 per cent of the total number of refugees admitted by other 
countries in each preceding six-month period.*** In the fiscal year 
1960-1961 the United States government spent $76,000,000 on refu- 
gee problems, about half of which was in cash and half in surplus 
commodities/” 

To stimulate the greatest possible amount of aid to refugees on the 
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part of the government and the people, the United States Commit- 
tee for Refugees, an inclusive, voluntarily supported agency organized 
by prominent citizens during World Refugee Year, developed a con- 
tinuing program to keep the issue before the public. Extensive use 
was made of the mass media. The Committee maintained a central 
information unit to guide cooperating regional, state, and local com- 
mittees. It consnlted with government officials on policy. It pro- 
moted fund raising and interest in improved reception services.'"* 

That such continuing efforts were greatly needed was beyond 
doubt. Even with the gains associated with tlie World Refugee Year, 
the improvement of the economy in Europe, and the more generous 
support in many countries of programs to help the 1 5,000,000 home- 
less people, the problem remained formidable. In the succinct words 
of UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, it would continue 
indefinitely, or at least “until the world turns more peaceful.” 

"'The United States Committee for Refugees, "A Statement of Purpose and 
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Prospects for a New World 


During the trying years in which efforts to resettle DP's taxed 
the resources of voluntary agencies, increasing emphasis was put on 
helping disadvantaged peoples and attacking the causes of mass 
misery. The needs of the peoples in southern Asia, the Near East, 
Africa, and Latin America were not based on the temporary though 
dramatically horrible ravages of war. These needs issued rather from 
an inheritance of the past which condemned local populations to a 
life incomparably more insecure and harsh than that of the least 
privileged in the more fortunate nations. The heritage related in part 
to colonial status, in part to the lack of sound native leadership. 
But in even greater part the plight of these peoples ^\'as related to 
the lethargy imposed by ancient customs. Tliese included gross in- 
equality in the ownership and use of land, overworked and eroded 
soil, dearth of capital, and absence of the knowledge and skill to 
meet these and other problems. Victims of a continuous environ- 
mental war" against nature and, in the minds of a growing number, 
of outside domination as well, these peoples were ill prepared to cope 
with cither one. 

But in the later 1940’s and early 1950 s it u'as becoming apparent 
that in many of these less-industrialized areas of the earth a growing 
number of men and women were less willing than forincrly to ac- 
cept famine, chronic poverty, endemic disease, and insecurity as 
necessary facts that could not be changed. A revolution of human 
aspirations was stirring. India, somewhat peaceably, and Chhu 
through a blood bath, set the patterns: colonialism could be ex- 
pelled, native leadership could get the upper hand. Hie undc\c!oj)cd, 
underdeveloped, and otherdev eloped (colonial) countries were be- 
ginning to make it pbin that they would no longer be content to 
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share so unequally in the world’s knowledge and abundance. Spokes- 
men for populations that had long seemed backward, helpless, and 
inert, now more and more frequently asked the better-developed na- 
tions to show their peoples how to help themselves. 

In response to the growing desire in the less-developed countries 
for a better life, several industrialized countries, together with the 
United Nations, embarked in the 1940’s on various programs of 
technical aid. America’s role, both on the official and unofficial level, 
owed much to a capacity to aid, thanks to economic strength and 
abundance. Experience at home and abroad also provided precedents 
for an expansion of technical assistance to less-developed countnes. 
At home the success of social workers and county agents in helping 
disadvantaged Americans get on their feet provided techniques 
which, it was assumed, could be exported. Voluntary agencies, in- 
spired by religious and humanitarian motives had, long before 195°» 
pioneered in helping less-favored peoples through educational, health, 
and agricultural programs. On the official level, technical aid, first 
proposed as a major enterprise in the Point Four Program,^ rested 
on two main considerations. The first was the humanitarian and 
democratic desire to help nonindustrialized countries develop poten- 
tial resources and improve standards of living within a framework of 
political freedom. The second was the effort in the Cold War to 
prevent the spread of communism and to win the support of the 
still uncommitted nations. 

Tlie growing concern with technical aid was an important factor 
in the shift of focus of the voluntary agencies from Europe to other 
parts of the world— a shift, to be sure, that was also closely related 
to tlie relative recovery of Europe by the late 1940’s and to the 
need for emergency aid during and after the wars in Korea, South 
Asia, and the Near East, Thus, while Europe in the immediate 
postwar years received about 90 per cent of the cash and supplies 
sent abroad by organizations registered with the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid, in 1950 it was getting only about half 
the supplies and services offered by such agencies. In 1947, the ten 
nations receiving the most voluntary relief from the United States 
included eight European countries, plus Palestine and China. By 
1958 only half of the ten major recipients of American aid were 


r?rh- ^ ^ n «• 80'’cnimcnt in earlier instances of technical aid $cc 

OvJ t.,. .R,s Amencan Technical Missions 

Overseas, 1838-1938 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1954). 
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European countries. And in no year after 1958 did Europe receive 
as much as half of what was given.'' 

On the nonofficial level the agencies engaged in technical aid in- 
cluded voluntary societies, religious and secular, that had dispensed 
emergency postwar relief and that continued to help in the refugee 
problem. Also included were foundations, business corporations and 
missionary organizations. To list even a majority of these would 
make a monotonous catalogue. But something needs to be said 
about each of the main categories. 


Long before the Second World War, American and European mis- 
sionaries had begun to lay the foundations, however sketchy, for 
constructive programs to help less fortunate peoples materially as 
well as spiritually. Looking back at their efforts, some recognized 
how poorly prepared they had been for the task, how inadequate the 
physical equipment was with which they worked. It had been hard 
for many to learn not to expect from villagers in India what might 
reasonably be expected from American fanners. But a growing num- 
ber had come to sense in those among whom they worked conflict, 
often inarticulate, between the desire for better material conditions 
of living and a fear of change. This fear was bred of cen^ries of 
isolation and tradition: even fly control often conflicted with cher- 
ished emotions and beliefs.’ 

After the First World War and even more strikingly after the Sec- 
ond, missionaries from the historic churches showed greater readi- 
ness to recognize their owai mistakes and to study the culture as 


“Major rcdpienls by rank of value of goods and funds revived of Amerian volun- 
tary aid, 1547 and 195S adapted from U. S. Department of State, lal^tnaborial Co- 
operation Administration, Advisory Commrttec on \oluntaw Ftjragn Ard, Itcpmf of 
Commodities and Funds for Relief and RehabdUation by Amerrcun Agennes (Wash, 
hrgton: Govt. PrinHng Office, .947, >958) [hereafter erted as Adsisory Commrttec, 
Reports]. 
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well as the language of the foreign land. Sometimes calling them- 
selves “fraternal workers ” the newer type of missionary began to 
shed his own cultural chauvinism and paternalism and labored, no 
merely for, but with, beneficiaries at the grassroots level. Even the 
Pentecostal sects, markedly oriented to the other world, ^were m- 

creasingly drawn into rehabilitation as well as relief programs. 

The loss of China to communism, far from curbing missionary 
interest in overseas missions, stimulated fresh activity in the Near 
and Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. Whereas in 1911 
Americans in the Protestant world missionary movement accounted 
for only 7,000 or a third of the total, the number by 195^ 
reached an all-time high and an unprecedented proportion; the 
23,532 Americans and Canadians constituted over two-thirds of all 
Protestant missionaries.® Donors in 1956 gave $130,000,000 for their 
support. In that same year American Catholics were maintaining 
overseas, at a cost of $50,000,000, over 5,000 missionaries.® 

It is impossible to be sure of the proportion of the total missionary 
budget that was devoted to education, health, and welfare, since 
many missionaries, doubling in their roles, served in schools, clinics, 
hospitals, and village improvement projects while at the same time 
preaching the Gospel. With statistics admittedly incomplete, a lead- 
ing authority estimated that Catholic projects in the technical as- 
sistance field in 1958 totaled over 65,000 and possibly reached 
100,000. In Africa, as one example, support was being given to 1,9^7 
middle schools, 27,727 elementary schools, 477 hospitals, 1,358 dis- 
pensaries, and 629 institutions for the aged, the disabled, and the 
mentally ill.^ There were 5,300 missionaries in Latin America in 
1952, and a large number of them combined technical assistance 
with their religious activities. Due to a lack of breakdowns in availa- 
ble statistics, it is difficult to compare allocations of funds and 


‘ For a popular and useful account of missions, sec Frank C. Laubach, The World 
Js Learning Compassion (Westwood, New Jersey: Revcll, 1958), 42-74. See also 
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services between evangelical activities and technical assistance. A 
sample study of 3,000 Protestant workers in Latin America showed 
that about a third were giving what could be called technical aid, 
the rest being exclusively engaged in evangelism.® A leading author- 
ity on Protestant missions has estimated that by the late ig5o’s per- 
haps 50 per cent of the budget for all overseas activities might be 
regarded as directly related to welfare and education.® In 1950 the 
major United States Protestant groups engaged in overseas technical 
assistance spent, by one estimate, $150,000,000. In comparison, in 
1952 the United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Program 
fell just short of $23,000,000 while in the fiscal year 1954 the United 
States Congress appropriated $122,000,000 for technical aid.*® 

Without curtailing temporary relief in such emergencies as the 
Korean war, the Hungarian revolt, and the typhoon and earthquakes 
in Japan and Chile, several religious-oriented voluntary agencies paid 
increasing attention to basic causes of poverty, disease, and igno- 
rance. The main method was to help disadvantaged peoples help 
themselves by training qualified leaders in technical fields and by 
mass attacks on illiteracy, disease, and inefficient farming methods. 


Secular as well as religious agencies also played important parts 
in the new emphasis on technical assistance as a means of creating 
better lives in the world’s developing areas. World University Service, 
for example, at first distributed emergency relief to needy European 
students and professors but later developed a technical assistance 
program. It sent a mobile X-ray unit to Egyptian universities and 
books and educational equipment to Ghana, Nigeria, Senegal, Sudan, 
India, Pakistan, and Latin America. It also established scliolarships 
to enable potential leaders to obtain training. All this was done with 
the conviction that, in the words of H. G. Wells, "human history 
becomes more and more a race between education and catastro- 
phe.” ‘* Tire International Rescue Committee also broadened its 
refugee program by supporting agencies for mass literacy and voca- 
tional training.*® 


•James G. Maddox, Technical Assistance by Religious Agencies in Latin Amcnca 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, i956)» 
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While continuing to distribute food and clothing to needy refugees 
and others, in 1949 CARE started a self-help program. Packages con- 
taining seeds, agricultural and craft tools, midwifery kits, and mos- 
quito netting enabled thousands of men and women in underdevel- 
oped countries to keep themselves and their families alive while con- 
tributing to the economy as well. From small beginnings this aspect 
of care's work so developed that by i960 it was allocating over 
$3,000,000 of its total annual $40,000,000 outlay for self-help and 
community development programs in twenty-seven countries. The 
distribution of tools, fish nets, building blocks, technical books of a 
“do-it-yourself” character, mobile hospital equipment, and pumps 
for irrigation projects helped raise the level of rural living in Iran, 
India, the Gaza strip, Korea, Colombia, and other countries.'® 

While not regarded as partners in technical assistance as it was gen- 
erally understood, the work of groups dedicated to helping the world's 
most needy children find a worth-while life, bore indirectly on the 
concept by providing thousands of boys and girls with skills needed 
to improve community life.'* One of these agencies. Save the Chil- 
dren Federation, emphasized village self-help projects in the faith 
that when a country prospers, its children prosper. Thus when Save 
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the Children Federation helped the inhabitants of Phokea, a Greek 
village, build a new dock to improve their economic well-being, the 
citizens dedicated part of the increased village revenue to financing 
a clinic and to the support of a specialist in maternal and child 
care.” 


The role of corporations in overseas technical aid, while of grow- 
ing importance, remained small in relation to the total American 
record and the scale of business operations abroad. In many cases, 
corporate overseas philanthropy was frankly based on self-interest: 
programs in education, technical training, and health were limited 
to employees. Expenditures less directly related to corporate interest 
sometimes were made on the assumption that whatever promoted 
a favorable image of the corporation in a given country redounded 
to its benefit On the other hand, a more truly philanthropic factor 
also figured in overseas corporate philanthropy. This was notably 
true in the case of the substantial contributions that several business 
firms made to the self-help projects undertaken by CARE. Moreover, 
some of the company overseas programs, such as those for eliminat- 
ing trachoma, malaria, and other endemic diseases, contributed to 
the general welfare. In at least a few circles the idea was also ad- 
vanced that the responsibilities of a corporation as a “good citizen 
to relieve the aches and pains of society at home and to adv'ance 
the national goal of a good life for everyone, including the strengthen- 
ing of the principle of voluntarism, did not end at the country s 
boundaries.'® 

Corporate experience in overseas philanthropy, as might be ex- 
pected, varied. Some undertakings proved to be “headaches." At 
least one hospital, built at considerable cost, was turned over to the 
local government. On the other hand, corporation spokesmen also 
expressed the opinion that despite suspicion of American big busi- 
ness in many countries, welfare and educational programs contrib- 
uted something to general good wall. Tliis seems to have been 
markedly the case when corporations established foundations staffed 
by local personnel.” 


»*Sa\c the Cluldrcn Federation, Annua! Report, June 30, 1958 (Nortt-alfc, Conn.: 
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If business enterprise overseas contributed relatively little to tech- 
nical assistance beyond the immediate scope of its o\vn^ interest, the 
foundations which derived their resources from American corpora- 
tions played an important part in such programs.” It is true that 
in 1957 only eight cents of every dollar that foundations commanded 
was spent abroad, but even this represented considerable sums.” 

Oldest in the field, the Roclcefellcr Foundation, during the years 
1913-1960, spent $229,691,683 from its total outlay of $633,335»®5^ 
in overseas operations."'* Convinced that the prospect of peace might 
be decisively influenced by events in the Middle East', Africa, and 
Asia, the Foundation between 1956 and 1959 dipped into capital 
funds to tlie extent of $20,000,000, which, in addition to income, 
was used for expanded help in these areas."' 

In the 1950’s the Rockefeller Foundation, hitherto the major 
institution of its kind, was overshadowed in the range and magni- 
tude of its overseas programs by a newcomer— the Ford Founda- 
tion.®" Convinced that the underlying causes of war are poverty, 
sickness, and ignorance, and that these obstacles to man's progress 
and well-being know no national boundaries, the Ford trustees de- 
cided in 1951 to undertake an Overseas Development Program, to 
be supplemented by an International Training and Research Pro- 
gram.®* After much preliminary thought and study, including dis- 
cussions between Paul Hoffman, president of the Foundation, and 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, tlie further decision was made to concentrate on 
Asia and the Near East, These areas seemed particularly important 
in view of major tensions that threatened world peace, in view also 
of proximity to the Soviet Union and Communist China and the 
opportunity for ehanneling rising nationalism into constructive hu- 
man purposes within a democratic framework. In 1958 programs 
were begun in some of the new African nations and, in 1959? 
Latin America. Between 1951 and 1959 the Foundation spent more 
than eighty million dollars in its overseas programs. 

In many ways the Ford Foundation followed on a much larger 
scale paths already marked out by other foundations and voluntary 
agencies. This \vas true of the emphasis on increasing food produc- 
tion, the first major effort of the Foundation in India and one to 
which, in the spring of i960, $10,500,000 was allocated to help pre- 
vent the “stark threat” of a 28,000, ooo-ton food shortage by 1966. 
The Ford Foundation also followed precedent in attempting to im- 
prove the health and skill of villagers, in providing revolving loan 
funds for fanners, in rural development programs, supporting teacher 
training and other educational institutions, and in enabling special- 
ists from developing countries to improve their competence in Amer- 
ican and other research centers. 

In several ways, however, the Ford Foundation broke what was es- 
sentially new ground. It went beyond anything hitherto done in 
supporting social and economic research, in cooperating with gov- 
ernments in developing and implementing over-all economic and 
social planning, including urban development, and in encouraging 
craftsmen to accept modern rationalization principles. It strength- 
ened cooperatives and small industries. Also innovating in character 
was the aid given the government of India in efforts to check the 
rate of population growth. The programs in Asia, the Near East, 
and Africa designed to increase the effectiveness of government op- 
erations were rightly deemed crucial in the execution by local govern- 
ments of innumerable projects for economic and social improvement. 

In many of its working procedures, which were regarded as fle.xible 
and subject to periodic review, the Ford Foundation was also dis- 
tinctive. It \vas not an operating agency in the sense of the Kocke- 
feller Foundation and the Near East Foundation. It created no in- 
stitutions to implement programs unless these did not exist, in which 
case it aided in their organization. The agencies through which 1 
worked included voluntary associations and universities in the United 
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States and in host countries, international organimtions, and gov- 
ernment institutions in places in which it accepted invitations to gi 
assistance. It emphasized the importance of deciding on a hudg 
before final negotiations with a government were completed. In ma - 
ing decisions regarding fields of operation the Foundation gave a 
good deal of weight to projects which host governments had begun 
or decided to begin, to those that might clearly be accelerated by 
Ford help, to the integration of a program into the total wonomy 
and social structure, and to self-supporting potentialities. Officers ot 
the Foundation also took into account the fact that each country 
differed from every other and that every program must be adapted 


accordingly. 

Given the desirability, if not the necessity, of deepening western 
understanding of the developing countries and of providing Ameri- 
can experts for overseas work, several foundations, with Rockefeller 
and Ford in the lead, supported area programs— Asian, Near East- 
ern, and African— in American universities. The millions of dollars 
that went into these programs brought American specialized knowl- 
edge in these studies abreast of and often ahead of that in other 
western nations. Such outlays in effect killed two birds with one 
stone: the commitment of the foundations to strengthen American 
educational institutions was advanced at the same time that over- 
seas programs were enabled to move ahead.^* 


In contrast with Rockefeller and Ford, whose programs ranged 
over two hemispheres, several foundations concentrated on a given 
area. The China Medical Board of New York (supported by the 
Rockefeller Foundation) illustrated the flexibility on which founda- 
tions have prided themselves. When the Communists took over main- 
land China, the Board shifted its emphasis to Taiwan and other 
Asian countries. It strengthened medical training by improving plant 
and other facilities and by providing fellowships — 174 between i95^ 
and 1959— for specialized study overseas.” The W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation of Battle Creek, Michi^n, with assets in 1957 totaling over 
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$215,000,000, broadened its agricultural and health programs in 
Latin America.’" 

In view of its importance to the United States, South Korea was 
understandably the focus of interest to a special bi-national agency. 
Tlie American-Korean Foundation, organized in 1952 by business 
and civic leaders, aimed to strengthen the war-torn prowestem coun- 
try through educational training in specialized fields.” More com- 
prehensive in geographical range, the Asia Foundation, at first largely 
supported by West Coast business and civic leaders and designed 
to aid anti-Communists in the Far East, offered fellowships, supplied 
facilities for social and economic research, subsidized youth centers 
and organizations, and sent 650,000 textbooks and journals to schools 
and libraries."" 


Of special interest among agencies concentrating on a single coun- 
try was the Watumull Foundation, established in 1942 by G. J. 
Watumull, a Sindi-born merchant, and his American wife, to en- 
courage greater social efficiency in India and to promote a better 
understanding between that country and the United States. The 
Watumulls pioneered in bringing students and scientists to the 
United States for training that would enable them on their return 
to promote the well-being of their country and in sending Americans 
to India to interpret the United States when understanding \ras 
sorely needed. The Foundation also rewarded merit in socially im- 
portant but inadequately recognized fields in India and piloted 
planned parenthood studies in the subcontinent. It set a fine exam- 
ple in showing what relatively limited funds could achieve when in 
the hands of an imaginative, idealistic, yet highly practical family. 

Thus missionaries, the voluntary agencies, corporations, and foun- 
dations cut promising paths in developing overseas technical assist- 
ance. These included mass education, training in vocational skills 
and for leadership in economic and particularly agricultural develop- 
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ment and the more efficient use of natural resources generally, men, 
in 1950 the United Nations and the United States began large 
scale technical assistance programs, seventy-Eve areas m La “ 
ica Africa, the Near and Far East were already benefiting from some 
2 500 projects in education, health, agriculture, and social welfare. 
These were often discrete, but there was a growing tendency to co- 
ordinate projects in a given village in the interest of bettenng com- 
munity life as a whole. 


■ The scope, support, and methods of the nongovernment agenciM 
engaged in some type of technical assistance varied considerably 
but an interest in education, broadly defined, was the chief common 
denominator. Although UNESCO’s program for basic educatioii in 
die less-developed areas struck a responsive note in the United 
States as in other countries, the traffition of universal education 
played a major part in making many Americans want to have other 
nations benefit from “the little red schoolhouse” in the way it was 
believed the United States had profited. 

Illiteracy seemed to be the prime enemy of progress in the less- 
industrialized areas. Mission schools of almost every kind continued 
to multiply and to emphasize reading. One of the most striking 
records was that of the Committee on World Literacy and Chns- 
tian Literature sponsored by the Division of Foreign hlissions of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ. Dr. Frank C. Laubach and 
his helpers developed effective methods for teaching adults as well as 
children to read. In twenty-three years he and his teams opened 
the world of books to at least 1 5,000,000 people in sixty-eight coun- 
tries. The achievement was the more remarkable since teaching ma* 
tcrials had to be prepared in 230 languages.®^ In Vietnam and in 
Lebanon the Congregational Christian Committee operated elemen- 
tary schools in an effort to educate sons and daughters of refugees.*" 
Tlic hicnnonite Central Committee and the Brethren Service Com- 
mission likewise supported elementary educational programs some 
of which served tire less developed countries.®* In Korea the Ameri- 


»» American Cwncil of Volunlaiy Agencies for Foreign Ser.-ice, The Role of Volun- 
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can Friends Service Committee fostered courses in reading and writ- 
ing and emphasized these basic skills in several rural villages in 
India. It also fought illiteracy in southern Italy, in many ways a de- 
pressed area, comparable to less-developed countries in its need of 
technical aid, both in programs of its own (subsidized by the Ford 
Foundation) and in cooperation with the Italian Union for the 
Struggle against Illiteracy.** Among secular agencies concerned with 
the problem, the International Rescue Committee in supporting the 
Popular Culture Association of Vietnam helped approximately 
100,000 people learn how to read.** 

What was done through all these efforts was considerable. Yet 
much remained to be done. Millions of adults in many lands were still 
denied access to the printed word. While virtually all American chil- 
dren went to elementary school and two out of three in 1959 finished 
high school, only half of tlie world’s five hundred million children 
between the ages of five and fourteen in that year had access to 
primary schools and only one in ten could look forward to a secondary 
education.** 

The battle against illiteracy was closely related to the need for 
improving teacher training. Of the many contributions made by vol- 
untary agencies in this field that of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee may serve as an example. In 1952 the Committee accepted an 
invitation from the Korean Ministry of Education to provide spe- 
cialists in primary and secondary education in an effort to modernize 
and develop a socially useful school system.” 

The Committee faced formidable problems. It knew, of course, 
that at least decades of effort would be necessary to chaiige the edu- 
cation of a country and that any such change must be mainly effected 
by its own educational leaders. But Korean educators had functioned 
within and had been inevitably formed by the Japanrae system 
without being given opportunity for experience in shaping policy. 
They were seeking a new direction, as well as a means of meeting 
the drastic numerical shortage of teachers resulting from the with- 
drawal of the Japanese and from the demands on manpower which 


“‘American Friends Service Committee, Annual Report, 1956 (Pluhdelphia; AFSC, 
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the Korean War imposed. Nor rvas it easy to find American 'educators 
for the assignment who were at once competent and resourceful, in 
attempting to influence already established teacher teaming institu- 
tions inertia as well as the protection o£ the status quo rvere to be 
expected. Those faculty members eager to cooperate were ofte 
handicapped by lack of time, inasmuch as most of them held at least 
two jobs in order to eke out a living; in Korea as in many countries 
teaching is paid for as piece work with the result that additiona 
compensation is required to insure that time will be spent, a custom 

Americans have not always understood. 

Despite all this, the project went well. The educational teams 
organized by the Unitarian Service Committee enjoyed cordial rela- 
tions with Korean colleagues and came to have a good deal or 
prestige. The Committee believed that the project proved that a 
voluntary agency could work successfully on a cooperative basis with 
a foreign government.** 


As underdeveloped nations faced the problem of building economic 
bases, a well-trained force of agricultural and industrial workers was 
the necessary complement to literacy. Missionary agencies had been 
among the pioneers in developing vocational programs in many 
countries. It is impossible to give in limited space an adequate 
impression of the useful work thus accomplished: a few examples 
must suggest the broad outlines. Dr. Sam Higginbottom's Agricul- 
tural Institute at Allahabad became justly famous and extended its 
influence on the improvement of agriculture and rural life in many 
parts of India. Near Calcutta the trade school developed by Bishop 
Louis La Ravoire Morrow of the teaching Salesian order achieved 
high standards in relating its program constructively to the people 
and government. The American Farm School in Salonica, estab- 
lished in 1902 by Dr. John Henry House,** an intrepid and inde- 
pendent-minded Congregational missionary, was directed for many 
years by his engineer-trained son. It received support from voluntary 
contributions, endowment income, and grants for special projects. 
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Tlie largest part of its budget, however, was raised through the sale 
of the products of its famis and shops and from the work of its 
students and predominantly Greek staff. Among the most important 
factors in the extraordinary success of the School were its high 
degree of financial independence, its achievements in attracting offi- 
cial and nonofficial Greek support, and its imaginative and realistic 
adaptation of short courses, 4-H club activity, and demonstration 
centers." In the 1950’s, with similar objectives in mind, the Ford 
Foundation helped establish or strengthen vocational training in 
Egypt, Iran, India, Pakistan, and other countries. 

In a period when large-scale, organized programs seemed to many 
the only practicable way of approaching the problem, a few in- 
dividuals gallantly undertook projects on their own. One such man 
was Richard Soderberg, a young engineering professor in Afghanistan 
who noted that an American builder had to import all his skilled 
labor from tlie United States since there was no available native 
supply. Returning to the United States, Soderberg collected from 
individuals, churches, and schools sufficient machinery and teaching 
materials, together with $50,000, to establish in Kabul a much 
needed and successful training school. Another single-handed inno- 
vator was John Clark. During his overseas military experience Clark 
discovered a remote valley in Kashmir where the Hunza people 
lived in a true Stone Age culture. After the war Clark went back 
to found a school for training boys in the use of the wheel and the 
lathe, in leatherwork, wood-carving, and weaving. He showed the 
Hunza how to get adequate water, to make use of hidden minerals, 
and to conquer malaria.*’ 

Of the organized agencies for vocational training the Organization 
for Rehabilitation Through Training (ORT) had the most experi- 
ence, the largest support, and the most extensive programs. (In 1959 
the 300,000th graduate from its training schools was proudly re- 
ported.) About 70 per cent of CRT's budget came from America 
Although the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and 
Other labor organizations as well as tlie Ford Foundation contributed, 
the mainstay was the allocation from United Jewish Appeal and gifts 
of individual well-wishers. 


*® Robert Littell "They're Helping Greets to Help Tliemsclvra,' Reader t Digest 
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ORT did not give up its work in countries where young Jews still 
needed help in learning how to become self-sustaining, to contribute 
to the economy, and thus perhaps to weaken the impulse toward 
anti-Semitism. But it also sought new fields. With the help of the 
Alliance Izraelite Universelle, the Joint Distribution Committee an 
other groups, it maintained forty-three training schools in North 
Africa where it was especially important to break down the tradi- 
tional antipathy to manual labor. When its trainees in Iran could not 
find work, ORT set up workshops to employ them. But the main 
emphasis after 1949 was on Israel where ORT operated the largest 
system of voeational high schools, embracing two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s appropriate age group. Training in the older skills and crafts 
was supplemented by new programs, particularly those that prepared 
the student for work in the electrical industries.** 

ORT was not always alone in the field where it operated. Denied 
admission to many trade schools, Arab refugees took advantage of 
the vocational schools supported by the International Committee 
for Refugees, to which Church World Service made substantial con- 
tributions.** 

To develop better living conditions, leadership in agriculture, in- 
dustry, health, and public administration was no less necessary than 
mass literacy and widespread manual training. Programs for training 
leaders were not of course new. The International Committee of the 
YMCA had for many years been developing indigenous leaders in- 
fused with Christian concepts of character and service through pro- 
grams in adult education, and through student conferences. In the 
postwar years increasing attention was given to training leaders for 
helping peoples develop their capacities and for meeting their own 
needs from their own resources. The growing attention given to train- 
ing leaders for rural reconstruction was only one aspect of this em- 
phasis.** 
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On the academic level the institutions comprising the Near East 
Colleges Association, which built on the work begun by the mis- 
sionaries, had outstanding records in training leaders of several coun- 
tnes. As we have seen, the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations had 
also pioneered in giving opportunities in non-European areas for 
training in library science, teaching, medicine, and health. But in 
the 1950’s the rapidly widening range and the larger degree of 
support for such projects, together with the sharp focus on Asia and 
Africa, opened a virtually new era. 

The most direct approach was to strengthen established institu- 
tions, American and indigenous, in the less-advantaged areas. Typi- 
cal of this formula was the Rockefeller grant of $5,000,000 to the 
American University of Beirut, a merited recognition.'* Recogniz- 
the crucial importance of the troubled Congo, Rockefeller and 
Tord made grants totaling $500,000 to the struggling Lovaniuni 
University.'" 

The grants made by the Ford Foundation’s Overseas Development 
Program were substantial. Almost $50,000,000 was spent between 
1951 and 1956 while the figure for i960 alone was over $30,000,000. 

By 1958 the Near East was being given 23 per cent of the Ford 
pverseas budget. In part, these grants went to existing academic 
institutions, which were faced by ovenvhelming problems in provid- 
ing the Specialized training on which leadership so largely depended. 

A million dollars went to Robert College, the Ameriean College for 
Girls in Turkey, and the Ameriean University in Cairo. In 1956 Bei- 
rut received over $600,000 for emergency needs and for taming 
rural teachers, a program to which the Foundation attached mueli 
“uportance. Training in library seienee was established at he Uni- 
'■ersity of Ankara, which, through a grant of $285,000 to Uarxard, 
nlro received means to develop a staff for its new Institute of Bus.- 
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India with the government's own plans for improving the quah^ 
of life in the country, the Ford Foundation gave assistance to six 
agricultural colleges and several teacher training institutions, as well 
as to projects for improving the shills of multi-purpose village leaders 
and for training much needed nurses and medical and sanitary 
technicians. By 1961 grants totaling $2,182,680 were made to in- 
crease the competence of six hundred engineers in the management 
methods worked out in the American steel industry— personnel greatly 
needed if the Five Year Plans were to reach their goals. In the sum- 
mer of 1961 the Foundation also announced a grant of $1,400,000 
to help Calcutta solve what was believed to be the world’s most 
serious urban problem. The project was to include aid in land plair- 
ning, community design, housing, transportation, engineering, sani- 
tation, economic and social research, and fiscal planning and ad- 
ministration, to all of which trained leadership was indispensable. 

In Pakistan help went to institutions for courses in home eco- 
nomics, public administration, economic and social research, and for 
training village workers.*® In Burma the Foundation supported the 
Government Agricultural Institute at Pyinmana with an American 
team for training extension workers and teachers in agricultural 
courses in the middle and high schools, strengthened the faculty at 
Mandalay College, and financed programs in management account- 
ing, public administration, and related fields. Like other countries, 
Indonesia had its own special problems, but the difficulties were 
even more formidable in view of the great shortage of experienced 
administrators, separatism and other conflicts in public life, inflation, 
and the time and energy needed for even the simplest job. Through 
a cooperative pro^am %vith the University of Wisconsin, similar 
to arrangements with other American institutions, an effort was made 
to strengthen the economics faculty at the Gadjah Mada University. 
Both public and private institutions at the secondary level received 
help m developing teachers in the technical fields.®® 

• strengthening and introducing new programs in existing 

ms 1 u ions, oundations continued, on an expanding scale, the well- 
^1^^ Carnegie and Rockefeller agencies in offering 
ows ups an grants to enable technical personnel to receive train- 
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ing in American research centers. In the course of its work for agri- 
cultural development in Latin America the Rockefeller Foundation 
provided an increasing number of fellowships for study in the United 
States— 250 in 1957.“ Tire Kellogg Foundation followed a similar 
course in broadening its agricultural and health programs in Latin 
America.'^ In 1956, its first year, the Creole Foundation spent 
over half its annual budget of $1,000,000 for the further training of 
Venezuelan scientists and technicians— a program which seems to 
have been well received."^ 

The range and volume of American contributions to educational 
programs designed to improve the quality of life in Israel exceeded 
anything done elsewhere. Many of the Jewish agencies, American, 
non-American, and international, had been working in Palestine, as 
we have seen, since the First World War. Independence in 1948 and 
the pressure of the Arab states and of new immigrants opened almost 
unlimited opportunities for Jewish philanthropy. Generous gifts 
continued to enrich the Hebrew University and its affiliated insti- 
tutes, strengthened established programs, provided fellowships for the 
study of psychiatry and psychiatric social work in the United States, 
and contributed to the educational activities of youth centers. Young 
Israel, an orthodox group, the American Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, and other agencies supported various educational enterprises 
having utilitarian as well as cultural and religious ends.“‘ Technical 
assistance included not only general and vocational education and 
training for leadership but the promotion of health through clinics, 
hospitals, research, and preventive measures. 

UNICEF (United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund) was the outstanding example of a combined public and private 
effort to cope with the brutal and staggering fact that of the three 
children bom in the world each second, one quarter died before 
leaving their mothers’ breasts, while two-thirds of the remainder did 

“r Rockefeller Foundation, Annual Kepoit, i9Sr, SO; Annual Report, igsr, r-t; 
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not live to adolescence. The program included child feeding, nutri- 
tion education, the development of high-protem foods, disease con- 
trol and related basic health services. Participating governrnents 
made voluntary contributions to the program, which recipient na- 
tions and territories matched: by i960, 104 countries and areas were 
receiving help. In addition to what governments did, voluntary agen- 
cies and individuals in many countries contributed gifts and aug- 
mented the budget by purchasing greeting cards. In i960, over 
55,000,000 children and mothers benefited directly from UNlOlii 

undertakings. , 

America made generous contributions to the program. In 19 
Congress provided $11,000,000 or approximately 50 per cent ot 
UNICEF’s government-derived funds. In the same year nongovern- 
ment American contributions totaled $2,550,000— somewhat more 
than half of the world’s private support. Of this sum $i, 750 »°°° 
represented the Halloween “trick or treat” collections of some two 
million children. American interest in UNICEF owed a good deal 
to its remarkable director, Maurice Pate, who had served under 
Hoover in Belgian War Relief in the First World War, and to the 
enthusiasms of Danny Kaye, “the children’s ambassador.” ** 


On the purely voluntary level, the work begun earlier by the Jewish 
agencies in Palestine, the missionaries, and the foundations was 
now developed on a growing scale. It would be hard to describe m 
any detail the many activities of the American voluntary agencies m 
this field; a few examples must surest the larger picture. 

The wide-ranging programs of the YMCA encompassed in World 
Service, established in 1889, and the International Committee, in- 
cluded projects designed to improve health— education in nutrition, 
physical training, and over-all efforts to raise general living standards. 
In Taiwan, to take one example from the seventy-six countries m 
which the Y worked, teams of medical as well as agricultural students 
went to the villages to tackle, through a grass-roots self-help 3 P' 
proach, the twin problems of poverty and disease. Games, folk danc- 
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ing, hobbies, and the like were encouraged to improve mental health 
and reduce tensions.*® The YWCA's Foreign Division included, 
among its many projects related to health, programs for training 
medical social workers.*^ 

Best known of the individual missionary hospitals was that of 
the Baptist-supported institution which Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave de- 
veloped at Namkham from the time he was assigned to the northern 
Burma field in 1922. The son, grandson, and great-grandson of Bap- 
tist missionaries in Burma, Seagrave's career, which included service 
in the United States Medical Corps during the Second World War, 
was especially notable for its emphasis on nurses' training. The books 
in which he graphically related his dramatic adventures as well as his 
far-reaching constructive work for health, became best sellers and 
made the name of "Burma Surgeon” almost an American as well as 
a Burmese household word. In commending Dr. Seagrave as he began 
his fortieth year of service at his ‘^hospital in the hills/ President 
Kennedy declared that the physician had “become a symbol to the 
entire world of the American tradition of humanitarian service 
abroad.” 

But Dr. Seagrave was only one of a great many medical mission- 
aries whose contributions to health in medically backward areas was 
notable. Among the 119 clinics and hospitals in Latin America which 
by the 1950's enjoved support from the United States, that estab- 
lished by Dr. Frank Beck in 1928 at La Paz was an innovation. Be- 
ginning with makeshift arrangements for only three patients, the 
hospital developed into a well-equipped institution with fifty beds, a 
nurses' training school, and an enviable record of stimulating Bolivi- 
ans to help themselves in the field of medicine and health. From 
this center, as well as from similar clinics and hospitals, church- 
sponsored nurses visited rural communities to give training in medi- 
cation and the prevention of disease as well as in the care of the 
sick.®* 

** News of YAfCA World Service, i 9 > 4 -i 9 S 5 » passim; YAICA Intcnjational Com- 
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Tlie medical and health services in non-European nations con- 
ducted by Protestant and Catholic missionary bodies each year took 
on new responsibilities. Representative examples were the 40-bed 
hospital the Mennonite Central Committee built in Ethiopia, when 
the Italians withdrew, and the clinic established at the same time 
in Nazareth.'" The rehabilitation centers for amputees and the 
hospitals of the Seventh Day Adventists in the two hemispheres 
offered superior medical services.** One of the most impressive proj- 
ects in the medical field supported by Catholic Relief Services was 
that of Mother Teresa, foundress of the Missionaries of Charity. 
a team of sari-dressed Sisters trained in tropical medicine and a spe- 
cialist in Hansen’s disease, eight anti-leprosy control stations were 
established in the peripheries of Calcutta. The mobile clinic con- 
tributed by Catholic Relief Services enabled Mother Teresa's group 
to help thousands of lepers who, untreated, would have continued to 
menace the community.** 


Many of the secular agencies, like those with a religious motive, 
embraced several programs of which that of health and medicine 
was but one. Beginning in 1949 CARE included midwifery kits, 
mosquito nets, and other health aids in its package program to be 
supplemented in time with mobile medical units and equipment for 
clinics.*® Between 1952 and 1957 the American Korean Foundation 
contributed over $862,000 toward the control of tuberculosis and 
leprosy and for nursing, medical schools, and public health.** To 
meet the great shortage of nurses in Turkey, the Ford Foundation 
supported a training program in the Admiral Bristol Hospital. When 
Syria refused United States government aid, a representative of the 
Foundation, on assurance that no strings would be attached, secured 
the acceptance of the mudi-needed equipment for four operating 
rooms and the services of an American surgeon for a year.** Tire 
contributions of secular agencies to health also included the 
3,0^,000 hospital that Anaconda built for employees at its mines 
in Chuquicamata, Chile, the tuberculosis hospital of Standard Vac- 
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uum Oil Company in Sumatra at a cost of $400,000,®“ and Fire- 
stone support of the Samuel Grimes Maternity Center, the Baptist 
Hospital, and the institute of tropical medicine in Liberia.®' In 
Saudi Arabia the Arabian American Oil Company combated ma- 
laria, trachoma, and other endemic diseases.®* Several firms, includ- 
ing the American President Lines and the Charles Pfizer Company, 
awarded fellowships to Asiatics for medical study in America.®® 


Approaching a business operation in scale and efficiency although 
inspired by humanitarian, religious and cultural considerations, Ha- 
dassah Medical Organization was rightly the pride of the Women’s 
Zionist Organization in America which in 1960 with its 318,000 
members and budget of $9,000,000 was the largest group in the 
World Zionist Organization.'" It extended much of the work it 
had begun in Palestine before and during the war, establishing a 
Department of Occupational Therapy and providing fellowships for 
overseas training in public health as a memorial to Dr. I. K. Kligler 
who pioneered Hadassah health services in Palestine over a twenty- 
five year period. 

With the recogntion of Israeli independence in 1 ^ 4 ^, Hadassah, 
in cooperation with the new government, began an active diphtheria 
immunization program in schools and infant welfare clinics and 
helped combat malaria and tuberculosis with support from the 
Workers Sick Fund, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, and the World 
Plealth Organization.” In 195^ Hadassah was maintaining six hos- 
pitals in Israel. Other Hadassah-supported facilities included the Out- 
patient Department in Jerusalem which served a thousand patients 
daily, the Hansen Hospital for Leprosy, and the Lasker Mental 
Hygiene and Child Guidance Clinic.®' In addition Pladassah sup- 
ported in whole or in part thirty-six health welfare stations offering 
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prenatal, mother, and child care, supplemental feeding, a school 
hygiene and dental service for over 25,000 children and an anti- 
trachoma program for almost half that number, the Nettie L^ker 
Social Service and Day Convalescent Home in Jerusalem, 
rietta Szold School of Nursing, and the Hebrew University Medi- 
cal School. Tire construction of a large medical center ten miles from 
Jerusalem, which brought together many medical and health serv- 
ices, was the most ambitious of Hadassah’s projects in the later 
1950’s.’® , 

A second health program, Malben, was supported after 1949 ^y 
the Israeli government and by the Joint Distribution Committee 
which in time contributed about 40 per cent of its annual budget. 
Malben cared for the aged, chronically ill, and physically handi- 
capped among newcomers to Israel. It operated twenty-nine institu- 
tions with a bed capacity of over 7,000, Closely related to these 
services was a program, supported by the JDC, the Jewish Agency, 
and the Council of Local Authorities, that enabled the aged to live 
in their own apartments or with relatives and in many cases to open 
small businesses. In initiating the Parent Club Program (Golden 
Age Club) JDC still further contributed to the physical and mental 
well-being of the aged.’* 

Tlie steady growth of American Jewish contributions to Israel in 
the field of technical assistance, including health and welfare, was 
indeed impressive. Between 1921 and i960 American Jews contrib- 
uted between 75 and 85 per cent of the $900,000 raised by the 
Keren Hayesod (Palestine Foundation Fund), much of which di- 
rectly or indirectly contributed to the development of Israel through 
various types of technical assistance.’^ Another indication of the 
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scope of American aid is evident in the figures for the agencies regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid: in 
1947 these agencies contributed only $5,000,000 for Palestine, but 
five years later the $30,000,000 represented a six-fold inerease. In the 
decade 1949-1958 voluntary agencies provided a grand total of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 for Israel, a good part of which went for 
the improvement of health." One gift was especially noteworthy: 
on December 20, 1955, David Dubinsky made front page headlines 
ivith the announcement that the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union had pledged $1,100,000 in gifts for a hospital and 
other institutions in Israel. This, the largest philanthropic contribu- 
tion a labor union had ever made, called attention again to the 
fact that Israel had become a major recipient of American overseas 
philanthropy.” 

This record was not achieved without new conflicts between Zion- 
ists and non-Zionists. James P. Warburg, to cite an example, criticized 
the United Jewish Appeal’s fund-distributing policies for diverting 
money to political as opposed to charitable purposes. Denying the 
allegation, the agency was reported in i960 to be engaged in a review 
of its fund-distribution methods." Such differences did not, however, 
reflect seriously on the motives and the achievements of one of the 
most remarkable of all American overseas philanthropies in the field 
of relief, refugee aid, and technical help. 


Although not operating within the strictly medical field, the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind did much to help the world’s vic- 
tims of blindness. The work started in 1915 when George A. Kess- 
ler, an American businessman, who, fearing for his life in the midst 
of the Titanic disaster, had vowed that if he survived he would de- 
vote himself to some humanitarian venture. He organized commit- 
tees in several countries to help the war blind. In 1919 the American 
group was reconstituted as the American Braille Press for War and 
Civilian Blind. Its officers included William Nelson Cromwell, a 
prominent attorney, Helen Keller, and John Foster Dulles. In 194? 
the agency was again reorganized as the American Foundation for 
the Overseas Blind.’" 
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Among its many postwar activities, AFOB provided duplicating 
facilities and bore about 40 per cent of the cost of reproducing tak- 
ing boohs on magnetic tape for libraries in many countnes. in lei 
Aviv, the Foundation together with tlie American-Israeh Lighthouse, 
helped to integrate the education of sightless children with those ah e 
to see. American groups paid the salaries for a time of two srae 1 
teachers especially trained in tlie United States. Operating a so m 
the Far East, the Foundation conducted in Taiwan courses tor 
blind farmers in rice paddy construction and planting as well as m 
poultry management and rabbit raising. Beginning in ^ the early 
1950’s, AFOB, in cooperation with the Kellogg Foundation, main- 
tained a Braille press in Mexico and helped inaugurate the first Latin 
American training program for teachers of the blind at the Univer- 
sity of Chile.*® 


Medical aid programs at once dramatic and noteworthy owed their 
existence to the vision and dedication of their founders. One, Nor- 
man Cousins, raised funds for bringing to America for special treat- 
ment a group of young women whose lives had been largely ruined by 
disfigurement in the Hiroshima bombing. Plastic surgery enabled 
them to live normal lives.** 

Dr. Thomas Dooley’s work was more far-reaching. Shortly after the 
French collapse in Indo-China Dooley, at the time a lieutenant in 
the Navy, helped build refugee camps which cared for hundreds 
of thousands of fugitives from the advancing Communist forces. He 
put up and operated a hospital in Laos for the International Rescue 
Committee. On countless occasions he risked his own life in saving 
others, and half a million refugees regarded the American doctor 
as their savior. He did much more, of course, than to fight com- 
munism with medicine. Dr. Dooley was interested, not in preventive 
hut in curative medicine, which, he explained, was his hold on lif^> 
his salvation. If some felt that this did not get at the heart of the 
problem, no one could question his resourcefulness or his ability to 
dramatize need. “Tlicre are few if any men," President Eisenhower 
said of him just after his deatli early in 1961, "who have exhibited 
his courage, self-sacrifice, faith in his God and readiness to serve his 
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fellowman.” In accepting honorary cochairmanship of the Dr. Tom 
Dooley Tribute Fund, President Kennedy declared that he and those 
“who are following in his steps are providing a great humanitarian 
service and making friends for America in many parts of the 
world.” 

In 1957 Dr. Dooley joined forces with Dr. Peter Comanduras of 
the George Washington University Medical School to found the 
Medical International Cooperation (MEDICO), dedicated to bring- 
ing direct, physician-to-patient medical aid to areas of the world 
where the need was especially great, and to teach and train others 
to give such modern medical service in remote regions. Taking over 
the small hospital that Dr. Dooley had established in Laos, 
MEDICO had founded by midsummer of 1961 fifteen projects in 
twelve nations. The program was financed by a growing number of 
contributors— 70,000 by 1961— most of whom gave ten dollars or 
less. Leading pharmaceutical, hospital and surgical supply manu- 
facturers contributed drug and equipment valued at over $3,000,000. 
Physicians associated with MEDICO volunteered their services, in 
many cases even paying their own travel and maintenance. At the 
annual meeting of the American Medical Association in 1961 
MEDICO was acclaimed as a major international health agency. 

Another novel venture was HOPE (Health Opportunity for Peo- 
ple Everywhere). This grew out of a plan advanced by President 
Eisenhower in the spring of 1956 known as the People-to-PeopIe 
Program. Inviting leaders in many fields to the White House, the 
President developed the idea that a voluntary effort in people-to- 
people partnership would be a dynamic and fruitful corollary to 
elements already effectively at work in our foreign policy. The 
chief outcome was the establishment of the People-to-Peoplc Health 
Foundation, a nonprofit citizens’ organization headed by Dr. Wil- 
liam Walsh, a Washington heart specialist, designed to carry out 
volunteer medieal aid activities as part of the President’s people-to- 
people idea. 
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As a result of considerable activity, the government 
a Navy hospital ship which was renamed HOPE and 
a staff to teach local personnel in Indonesia and Vietnam new 
teehniques for combating malnutrition, tuberculous, ^ 

yaws. On this floating hospital-medical school ^ 

to treat patients and hold consultations with local doctors, sending 
teams inland whenever possible.^ The project met with criticism on 
the part of some who felt that more effective work was already being 
done at much less expense in American-supported overseas hospitals 
and training schools, and that the continuing support of this dramatic 
gesture was unassured. Although the government hoped that tm 
pilot project for “a great white fleet" would be generously sponsored 
by the American people many felt that, if the government favore 
the idea, it could pay for it, and hence seemed reluctant to give. 
The New Yorfc Times, on the other hand, characteristically wrote, 
as HOPE set out from San Francisco in the early autumn of 
to visit eight Indonesian ports, that the experiment would bear 
watching." ** . 

After several months of work in Indonesia and Southeast Asia, 
HOPE sailed for home, docking in San Francisco on September i 4 t 
1961. The undertaking left its sponsor, the People-to-People Health 
Foundation, $800,000 in debt. But Dr. Walsh reported that the first 
year’s voyage had been a great success in providing healing and medi- 
cal knowledge in areas where it was greatly appreciated and m 
creating a “good image” of the United States. Both Indonesia and 
South Vietnam asked for a return visit and invitations were received 
from South Korea, Pakistan, and several South American countries. 
Tire Indonesian government planned to build its own HOPE foi 
use among its islands and the British and Scandinavian countnes 
were considering similar ventures. Dr, Walsh set a goal of $10,000,000 
to finance two additional HOPE ships.®’ 

In the large conception of technical aid to underdeveloped areas, 
attention was given not only to over-all education for the devel"""’^''^ 
of trained manpower and leadership and for improved 
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but also to industrial growth. Convinced that even in a quasi-socialis- 
tic economy such as that toward which India seemed headed, private 
enterprise had a contribution to make, the Ford Foundation during 
the years 1951-1957 allocated, in addition to almost $6,000,000 for 
economic research which bore on industrial as well as on rural prob- 
lems, over $5,000,000 for the development of small industries, the 
training of engineers, and the enhancement of managerial skill.*® 

But the great emphasis of all the voluntary agencies was on rural 
problems. This was appropriate in view of the concentration of popu- 
lation in farming villages, the problem of land tenure, and the need 
of increasing the food supply. The main approach was to attack in- 
adequate food production, a basic cause of the woes of millions of 
underfed people. 

Having pioneered in efforts to improve agricultural methods, 
missionary organizations, as we have seen, expanded and organized 
their work in this field. While not strictly missionary in character, 
several new agencies owed their existence to religious motives. World 
Assistance and World Neighbors, for example, offered, among other 
types of technical aid, better breeds of milk co\vs and poultry, hybrid 
seeds, insecticides and other disease-combating materials in villages 
in Brazil, India, and other countries.** The Congregational Chris- 
tian Service Committee’s HELP project in Sardinia, discussed earlier 
in connection with the refugee problem, was a rural rehabilitation 
project as well as a means of providing permanent homes and useful 
work for “hard core" DP’s. Another program was International 
Church Service in Greek Villages, a multinational team of young 
people supported by World Church Service who taught modem ap- 
oultural methods to backward villages in northern Greece. An Italian 
team, modeled on the Greek, began a similar project in southern 
Italy in 1958.““ An early participant in agricultural improsement, 
the Brethren Service Commission in the postwar years cooperated 
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with UNRRA in an experimental program which sent fifty young 
men to teach and supervise Chinese, farmers in the use of tractor^ 
In 1947 a “goodwill mission” accompanied a shipment ot cattle to 
Addis Ababa, staying long enough to help improve methods o ani- 
mal husbandly. In 1950 the Brethren Service Committee and the 
Foreign Mission Commission placed a married couple on the stair 
of the Asaba Rural Training Center, which was maintained by sev- 
eral Protestant denominations in Nigeria to teach agriculture, for- 


estry, and rural arts.®^ , 

A significant agricultural program was started by Dan West, wno 
represented the Brethren in Spain during the Civil War. His com- 
mon sense suggested that long-range security might be advanced it 
Americans sent dairy cattle abroad instead of tinned milk. Heifer 
Project's first load of livestock reached Puerto Rico in i 944 - 
ported by Protestant and Catholic agencies, the Project shipped over- 
seas during the years 1944 to 1955 some 10,000 cattle, 390,000 
chickens, 8,000 goats, and smaller numbers of sheep, pigs, ducklings, 
rabbits and beehives.*® The need was publicized among members 
of church and nonchurch groups, who then contributed animals 
from their own herds or who gave funds for the purchase of livestock. 
Local authorities and church officials selected the recipients. 

Tire impact was considerable. Galo Plaza, former president of 
Ecuador, writing in 1956 to Thurl Metzger, executive director of the 
Heifer Project, expressed appreciation in words similar to those used 
hy many others who knew the program at first hand: “I am frankly 
amazed at the amount of good Heifer Project has done and is doing 
on such limited funds. More power to you and may God help you in 
carrying out for many, many years to come your splendid work. 
M. Yavuz Gor, of the Turkish Embassy in W^ashington, declared 
that "so much good will has been built up by Heifer Project that 
it is really hard to express in words the moral value of this simple 
but down to earth idea. . . 


One of the most interesting examples of technical assistance in the 
rural field was the work of Msgr. Joseph J. Harnett in Viet-Nam. 
With tlic support of Catholic Relief Services thousands of refugees 
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who crowded into Saigon were resettled in four hundred new vil- 
lages carved from the jungle with bulldozers provided by an Ameri- 
can agency and with funds from ofEcial sources and from Catholic 
Relief Services. The village groups founded their own cooperatives 
for charcoal making, mat making, mosquito net production and other 
commodities. In this exodus no one died of hunger or want and a 
new and useful life enabled the refugees to care for themselves.'* 

Business corporations as well as religious agencies contributed to 
the improvement of agriculture in the countries in which they oper- 
ated. A few examples must illustrate what many corporations began 
increasingly to do. Firestone, for instance, gave to 760 Liberian 
farmers young and sturdy rubber trees, provided technical help in 
cultivating them, and transported the product to the coast. Efforts 
were also made to develop in Liberia a breed of disease-resistant 
cattle." In Honduras, the American Fruit Company built the Pan 
American School of Agriculture, endowed it with $6,000,000, and 
helped many of the 3,000 students that attended it. If this was not 
a disinterested act and if the sums involved represented a propor- 
tionately small outgo in terms of what the company had made in 
Central America, the school in contributing to increased yields did 
greatly benefit the native population. To cite another e.xample. Shell 
Company of Venezuela established in 193a the Shell Agricultural 
Service which provided land and support for experimental work in 
agronomy, agricultural engineering, and entomology. The project 
\vas important in view of the unhealthy dependence of the Venezue- 
lan economy on the extraction of oil from its reserves." Still another 
example of aid to overseas agriculture was the response of commer- 
cial poultry producers in Virginia to a call for the donation of 3,000 
chicks and eggs to launch the industry in Jordan and the offer of 
the Arabian American Oil Company to transport freight and per- 
sonnel.” 

Sensitive to the importance of getting at causes of low living 
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standards, agencies that had emphasized emergency relief increas- 
ingly undertook technical aid programs in agriculture. Thus 
Children Federation sponsored a project in Papades, Greece, m which 
apple and almond trees were first planted, after which provision was 
made for the introduction of lambs and beehives. On the basis of 
these, the community gained enough confidence to embark on^ a 
2,000 man-hour land-terracing undertaking which promised to raise 
income from the land thirteen-fold."'* Or take still anoUier example. 
After CARE began in 1949 its self-help program in Europe through 
the distribution of seed packages, it turned its attention to countries 
in even greater need. When the modern plows it distributed in India 
proved unsuited to agricultural conditions, it introduced a modified 
plow, considerably superior to the traditional Indian one, which was 
readily accepted. Or again: Asia Foundation’s Seeds for Democracy 
distributed 4,000,000 packets of seeds to farm and village organiza- 
tions.*" 

These projects were overshadowed by programs of older and larger 
foundations. In 1943 the Rockefeller Foundation in cooperation with 
the Mexican Ministry of Agriculture initiated a program to improve 
the maize yield. Controlled experiments tested the productiveness, 
disease resistance, and other characteristics of the many varieties of 
maize grown all over the country. Out of this developed the famous 
bank of corn germ plasm. An expanding program, in which much 
emphasis was put on participation of Mexican scientists, included 
similar genetic and cytological investigations of beans, wheat, and 
forage crops. The improved varieties of these basic staples, together 
with progress in controlling pests and blights, enabled Mexican 
agriculture to shift, in one category or another, from a food-import- 
ing to a self-sufficient or even a food-exporting economy. Similar 
programs in Colombia and Chile produced measurable results m 
increased production of high quality, rust-resistant varieties of corn, 
beans, wheat, and other food-crops. In 1957 the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion initiated similar programs of cooperation with the agricultural 
ministries of a number of Far East countries. Of these the Interna- 
tional Rice Institute, to the support of which the Ford Foundation 
and the Philippine government also contributed, held promise for 
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meeting shortages of the great staple food of so many areas of the 
two hemispheres.'“° 

Independent of the Rockefeller Foundation but similar in empha- 
sizing self-help was the Rockefeller Brothers Fund established in 
1940 by the five grandsons of the original “John D.” Scientific re- 
search, education, and intercultural relations were supported by an- 
nual contributions from the family. Latin America was the focus of 
activity. The choice was no doubt related both to the traditional 
interest of the family and the Foundation in a part of the world that 
had provided a substantial part of the Rockefeller fortune and to the 
experience of Nelson Rockefeller in directing a government techni- 
cal aid program in Latin America during the Second World War.*“ 
Along with private persons and business organizations, the Fund con- 
tributed to the American International Association for Economic 
and Social Development, founded independently by the five brothers 
in 1946 to encourage self-development in achieving better standards 
of living and in promoting cooperation and understanding among 
peoples throughout the world. In the decade 1946-1955 American 
International Association spent approximately $6,500,000 in Brazil, 
Venezuela and India, the host governments countering with funds of 
approximately the same magnitude.’"’' . . 

Accepting an invitation from the governor of Minas Gerais in 
Brazil, the AIA fathered the Association of Credit and Rural As- 
sistance. This supported the supervised credit technique in an ef- 
fort to help small farmers make use of fertilizers, improved seeds, 
livestock, insecticides, and scientific practices of soil conservation, 
crop rotation, and irrigation. It sponsored demonstrations and loaned 
farmers equipment with which to try new methods on their orvn 
land. From the start emphasis was put on moving the entire pro- 
gram, which included health, home improvement, and educational 
features, into Brazilian hands.’" In cooperation with governmental 
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authorities and with the substantial support of five American oil 
companies, the American International Association also initiated 
programs for the improvement of agricultural production in Vene- 
zuela. Moving into related areas, the AlA shrewdly combined se - 
help and business enterprise through the International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation, an investment agency which provided Latin Amer- 
ica with technical assistance for the invention and development ot 
soluble coffee, the introduction of pasteurized milk, and the mass 
distribution of food at low prices through supermarkets.'" Finally, 
the Joint India Project, developed with the Cooperative League of 
America, studied the problems and potentialities of agricultural co- 
Operatives in India. 


The carefully integrated community emphasis of the Rockefellers 
in Brazil and Venezuela was not, however, the first example of a 
technical assistance program in which the welfare of a specific area 
was advanced through coordinated services in agriculture, voca- 
tional training, home care, and health. Even before the Second World 
War far-sighted pathbreakers increasingly felt that no single pro- 
gram, whether in education, sanitation and health, or in agriculture, 
was in itself sufficient to improve substantially the living standards 
or to overcome the pull of tradition. 

No agency did such effective pioneering in the improvement of 
community life as a whole and in developing the total personality of 
its inhabitants as the Near East Foundation did in 48 Macedonian 
villages in the 1930’s and in its postwar programs in Syria, Eritrea, 
Iran and other countries. Under the leadership of Dr. Harold B. 
Allen, director of education in the Foundation, and a group of lieu- 
tenants who shared his vision and practicality, the principle was 
developed of bettering the community through improving the econ- 
omy, health, the home, and recreational life. At every step, the ob- 
jective was to help all age groups, but especially the young, to realize 
a larger measure of their potentialities. All this was done, not by 
imposing drastic changes from without, but by effecting gradual 
change frorn within. Tliis involved the cooperation of the govern- 
ment-nothing was undertaken except on invitation and assurance of 
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support and in the expectation that the government would in time 
take responsibility for programs that had proved successful. It also 
involved the idea of self-help. In the educational programs pupils 
quickly took on the role of teaching others. Nothing was given as 
charity, nor was there any paid labor. Working with the villagers 
and involving them in planning as well as in executing programs, the 
Foundation’s field staff took into account local conditions, resources, 
and needs. It sent carefully selected young men to America for spe- 
cial training. It enlisted well-chosen Americans trained in nutrition, 
child care, and home making who worked with native women in the 
delicate task of improving family life. Boys and girls were encour- 
aged to take part in organizations resembling 4-H clubs. 

When Dr. M. L. Wilson, Director of Extension in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, visited the Macedonian project 
‘1 1938, he felt that the Near East Foundation had skillfully and 
with marked success adapted many of the methods of the county 
agents and extension workers to a culture very different from that 
of America.'" His judgment was borne out in the evidences of 
larger agricultural yields, improved sanitation, water supply, health, 
and initiative. The war, which struck Greece in 1940, liquidated 
most of the program. But when Dr. Allen returned to the Mace- 
donian demonstration villages in 1948 he was glad to find that what 
had been learned earlier was being applied in reconstructing war- 
torn areas.'®® 

Although the Near East Foundation in the postwar years under- 
took projects in several countries, including Syria and Lebanon, its 
Work in Iran has special interest. In 1946 the Foundation accepted 
an invitation from the Iranian government to develop a community 
improvement program in five villages on the Vcramin Plain thirty 
miles from Tehran. Lyle J. Hayden, who had been brought up on 
=m Illinois farm, was the happy choice as director, for his technical 
knowledge and skill in human relations were much needed. With two 
Pe.asant helpers he began farm demonstrations in the village \\ lerc 
i'c was living. A school was started in which forty young men learned 
modern agricultural practices and public sanitation. Latnnes were 
kiiilt, pools covered, swampy areas drained and sprayed. Fann yields 

'“■II., old B. Allen. Rural Rcconslmclicn in Aelion, Experience in the See, anj 
’ (Ithaca: Cornell University Pics$» i953)» 
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increased; illiteracy diminished. Tire influence spread from village 

to village.*" 

Relations between voluntary organizations and the United States 
government in technical aid varied according to the agency and the 
situation. From the inception of the Technical Cooperation Admims- 
tration (Point 4) in the early summer of 1950 its director, Ur 
Henry Garland Bennett, sought to have his staff learn all they couja 
from the voluntary agency people, particularly the Near East Foun a 
tion and the missionaries, whose pioneering work he admired. His 
precept was largely forgotten after his untimely death: government 
technicians and administrators in overseas assignments for the most 
part did not want to he associated in the minds of the people among 
whom they worked with “proselyting” missionaries. But tlie partner- 
ship initially envisioned between the Point 4 program and nonofficial 
agencies was nevertheless implemented in some part. The contracts 
stipulated that programs be nonsectarian and free from proselyting; 
that the services of the voluntary agencies be requested by the 
host government and that the agencies enjoy the good will of those 
among whom they worked; and that the soundness of their adminis- 
trative experience be clear. Agencies also had to prove their ability 
to work within the frame-work of local customs, encourage self- 
improvement in the training of local leaders, and relate operations 
to the over-all Point 4 program insofar as possible.^®* 

Tlic attitudes of voluntary agencies toward the entrance of gov- 
ernment into a field tliey had largely preempted varied. Many, real- 
izing the magnitude of the work to be done and painfully aware of 
the limitations imposed by their own meager resources, welcomed 
the program. Some of these felt that their experience qualified them 

U. S., Congicss, Senate, CominiUcc on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee 00 
Technical Assistance Programs, Technical Assistance, 85th Cong., ist Scss., X957. 

I pt. XJ9, 310 fhcicattcr cited as Tcc/inical Assistance Report]; American Council 0* 
\oluntaty Agencies for Foreign Scr>icc, The Role of Voluntary Agencies in Tcchnlfal 
i^utaiicc, 67-68. J0607; U. S. Department of Slate, International Cooperation 
Aduiimslialion, United States Operations Mission to Iran, Annuel Report, June $0, 
|956 IWashn^toii: Covt. Pnntmg Office. 1956), 13; U. S. Department of State, 
internatioiul Cooperation Admiimlration, Report oj Regional Conference NEA Com- 
OKcc’’ 19 U (Wasliinelon; Goit. I’rintmC 

xoTa ' *’*■ '■ Tcc/iiiiwl Uistjljiu:. Kt/io'l. 
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to accomplish the objectives of Point 4 if given sufficient govern- 
nient funds. On the other liand, some agencies feared the competi- 
tion of a large, well-financed government agency. It seemed to them, 
as it did to so many Americans, that any government program, being 
political in nature, was bound to operate in terms of interest rather 
than service. Many felt that since officials must deal with the host 
government rather than with the people on the village level, the 
Point 4 program must be less effective than their own people-to- 
people approach (forgetting, sometimes, that they themselves worked 
in a country only with the approval of and under conditions laid 
down by the central government). 

Several agencies accepted contracts from Point 4 and enlarged 
the programs to which they were committed. Of the agencies that 
took this course some, in the judgment of a Point 4 official who 
saw much of the overseas field work, did admirably, some moder- 
ately well, some badly.^®® Other voluntary agencies hesitated to ac- 
cept contracts lest, in becoming identified with Washington foreign 
policy and bureaucracy, they forfeit the advantages their independent 
and voluntary character gave them. 

It is impossible in a brief account to present concrete examples 
of all the positions and all the outcomes in the spectrum of govern- 
ment-voluntary agency relations. But many of the basic issues can 
be illustrated by reference to the experiences of four agencies. 

^ The Near East Foundation, with its impressive record in educa- 
tion, sanitation, and agriculture, provided patterns which greatly 
influenced the newly established Point 4 program. In several coun- 
tries it had trained leaders and specialists indispensable to carrying 
out an official American program. Yet, fearing that a close relation- 
ship with the United States government might curtail its freedom 
3 nd identify it in the minds of Near East people with official foreign 
policy, the Foundation hesitated when the Point 4 administration 
offered it a contract which provided government funds for enlarging 
its Own program. It finally accepted — with misgivings. Fortunately 
these did not materialize. Tire Near East Foundation, thus involved 
directly with two governments, that of Iran and that of the United 
States, succeeded in working reasonably well with both. Supplemen- 
tary support from the Ford Foundation enabled it to enlarge and 
enrich its work still further. Tlie program c.\pandcd from the five 

“•Mrs. Delia W. Kuhn, Point 4 , to Merle Curti, August m, I am indebted 
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original villages to almost five hundred, all of which were served by 
young men trained in one of its eighty schools. There were some 
failures, and what was done was, to be sure, little in terms of actual 
need. But given the difficulties imposed by thousands of years of 
tradition and problems inherent in changing basic customs in a cul- 
ture very different from that of the United States, the Near East 
Foundation’s record, expanded by new sources of support, including 
that of the United States Government, provided impressive evidence 
of possibilities.^^ 

A project which the American Friends Service Committee under- 
took under a contract with the Tedinical Cooperation Administra- 
tion provided another test of the advantages and limitations of co- 
operation between voluntary and government agencies. Like the Near 
East Foundation, AFSC bad a fund of e.vperience in rehabilitation 
through the self-help formula. To be sure, the Friends were not success- 
ful in every case in reaching the immediate goal of reconciling dis- 
trust and conflict through love, as the destruction of buildings and 
experimental plots in an agricultural-aid project during riots in Jordan 
in 1956 was to show. But they were not easily discouraged and, at the 
request of the Jordanian government, established a new program in 
i960. The reputation of the Committee for wise and selfless giving 
as a testimony to human fellowship promised much in whatever 
was undeitaken.^^^ 

These achievements included specific experience in India both in 
the emergency relief administered with British Friends in the Ben- 
gal famine during the Second World War and in the cooperative 
improvement projects initiated in India’s Orissa and Madhya Pradesh 
regions to assist villagers organize ten-year community-wide programs 
in agricultural production, health, primary and adult education, and 
village industry.^^* After assuring itself that AFSC, though related 
to a church group, in no sense engaged in proselyting activities, the 
Technical Cooperation Administration asked it to undertake a pro- 
gram in India. 


xio Technical Assistance Report, 310; U. S. Operations Mission to Iran, Annual 
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Like many voluntary agencies, the American Friends Service Cor 
mittee had welcomed Point 4 since the needs of peoples overse 
for technical assistance were far greater than nongovernment orgar 
zations could meet. The Committee hoped that the experience 
had come by in working at the grassroot level might be useful i 
government programs. At the same time Committee officers e.xpress£ 
apprehension over the growing tendency of political and militai 
considerations to affect foreign aid programs.’” Moral convictio 
and love, not self-interest, were more likely, the Friends felt, to yiel 
"the kind of projects that help people develop social stemgth. 

Up to this time the AFSC had not accepted government func 
save in special circuirrstances and it now gave much thought to th 
matter of a contract with the Technical Cooperation Administratior 
It was an open question whether its freedom might not be undul 
restricted and whether it might not be associated by those it wa 
helping with the foreign and military policies of the United State 
government. In June, 1951, however, AFSC signed a contract witl 
the Technical Cooperation Administration for rural demonstatioi 
and local worker-training projects in India, the government of whicl 
indicated a special preference for the AFSC. The contract whicl 
allocated $375,000 to the Committee, was renewed in 1954* 

Aware from much experience of the importance of careful plan 
ning, the AFSC sent to India a survey team which took into acraun 
many factors relevant to the choice of areas in which to work. Tliesi 
included the attitudes, prejudices, and needs of the villagers A mra 
sociologist who had been brought up in Orissa, which seeme to avt 
special needs, found among the villagers fear, suspicion, an is rus 
toward the proposed project. Yet the difficulties and tensions tha 
discouraged other agencies from choosing such a location were on y a 
challenge to AFSC. The final choice was two areas, one in t 
Damodar area of Bihar and one in the Hirakud ^rca 0 rissa, co 
prising in all some fifty villages. Both Indians an ■ „ 

up the AFSC field teams. These approached the h>sk with ima^na 
tion, flexibility, patience, and common sense. In training villagers 
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guide the community in improving farming methods, healtl^ and 
e crafts, every effort was made to work closely with Indian officials 
id with the villagers themselves. Pre^ute for quick results 'vas re- 
sted because the staff appreciated the fact that the villagers had 
ever had any concept of change. One day a man in a village where 
n improved breed of cock had been distributed told a staff member 
bat the eggs from his hens were infertile, but tliat if he could have 
nother cock, he would try again. A visitor overhearing the remark 
ibserved that in his twenty-five years in India he had never known 
i villager to make such an open complaint or not to ascribe such a 
nisfortune to a fate that made all his own efforts futile. Incidents 
Df this kind,” said the visitor, “lead me to believe that the whole men- 
tality of the peasants is changing and that they now believe that 
improvement can and must come.” 

By 1956 a good deal had been accomplished. The AFSC appreci- 
ated the assurance of support over a period of time if a project were 
to have a fair chance of succeeding. It also appreciated the coopera- 
tive attitude of the officials in the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and its successor, the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. But in the autumn of 1956 the Committee expressed “pro- 
found disappointment” in being unable to continue its contractual 
relationship with ICA because of the latter’s insistence that AFSC 
personnel be subject to a security check before appointment. This 
had not hitherto been required and the AFSC felt that it could not 
in conscience become part of the security check system, especially 
since the sources of derogatory information were unavailable to a 
candidate, who was thus unable to refute such information. The 
Committee did not dispute the right of the government to screen 
its own employees but it objected to the extension of the system 
to the voluntary agencies working under contract with government 
money. Tlie AFSC was able to carry on with funds privately raised 
from the general public.'^® 

Tlic AFSC’s misgivings about the association of technical aid with 
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foreign policy were shared by kindred agencies. In contrasting the 
impact of voluntary agencies with that of government-fostered pro- 
grams, the director of the Heifer Project e-xpressed the view that 
"foreign aid has become a tool in the fight against communism. 
Political groups abroad quickly learn that if there is no real com- 
munist threat in their countries they had better create one in order 
to qualify for American aid. Opposition groups in these same coun- 
tries charge subservience to American desires and say we are buying 
friendship. . . . We also show a tendency to assist the countries that 
will align themselves with us militarily, thus giving our foreign critics 
an opportunity to say that we are primarily interested in recruiting 
front-line soldiers to defend American shores.” 

Tire cooperation of government and voluntary agencies in techni- 
cal aid was further tested in an educational project of the Unitarian 
Service Committee.^*® The Ministry of Education of the newly 
independent kingdom of Cambodia was seeking from the Foreign 
Operdtions Administration assistance in meeting the desperate^need 
for extension and improvement of education in rural areas. At 
this point the USC was asked to undertake a project under contract 
which would fit in with a program being initiated by Dr. Samuel 
Adams, chief of education in the United States Operations Mission 


(USOM) for Cambodia. / 

The period between an exploratory visit to Cambodia by Miss 
Helen Fogg of the Unitarian Service Committee and the actual 
signing of a contract some eight months later was one of frustra- 
tion for the Committee. The document which finally emerged proved 
unsatisfactory when it was later subjected to rigorous inte^retation 
after the establishment of a Contract Office in what had become 
the International Cooperation Administration. Before the Unitarian 
Service Committee could send a staff to Cambodia, there was aho a 
serious problem of maintaining communication with USOM. Only 
a couple of months before the actual signing of the contract the 
Thuil Metzger, “Regarding Foreign Aid." Christian Century LXXV (Sept, lo, 
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use discovered that under pressure of the enthusiasnr and im- 
patience of the Cambodians, USOM had agreed to speed up the 
original program and to establish at once a new teacher-training in- 
stitution, a task the USC had contemplated only at the end of a 
three-year buildup. 

The contract was drawn between the Unitarian Service Committee 
and the Royal Covernment of Cambodia, a practice then in vogue 
in ICA but one that resulted in great difficulties for the USC. Con- 
struction of the buildings for the Center, including housing for the 
Americans, was to be the responsibility of the Cambodian Govern- 
ment, to be completed before the arrival of the USC staff. Several 
members of the USC staif had to devote the major part of their ener- 
gies to the construetion program, putting up meanwhile with intenm 
housing which was very far from meeting minimum American stand- 
ards. It was also because of this original contractual arrangement 
that the USC staff were at one point denied the medical services 
available at the Embassy to all official American personnel. Having 
no legal right to assistance in tliese matters, the Unitarian Service 
Committee at the same time had no way of enforcing its legal claims 
on the government of Cambodia. The first year was a tough experi- 
ence for the staS in the field and for those in Boston who felt re- 
sponsible for their trials. These frictions were eventually resolved. 

But when an extended contract was made with ICA, it brought 
new problems. The complicated and rigorous procedures required 
when operating under a contract modeled on a commercial pattern, 
which ICA established in the interest of efficiency, took no account 
of the nonprofit nature of such a voluntary agency as USC. In the 
words of a staff member, it threatened "to destroy the spontaneity 
and the freedom and speed of action which should be one of the 
contributions a voluntary agency can make.” A USC officer close to 
the whole experience wrote, "If another voluntary agency asked my 
advice about entering into a contract with ICA I don’t know what 
I’d say but probably it would be: ‘If you can stand frustration, if you 
can adapt to changes of plan in midstream rvithout being consulted, 
if you can keep your temper when being unjustly blamed for delays 
and so forth, go ahead.’ ” 

Such a spirit, a heritage from the early days of the Unitarian 
Service Committee and a continuing characteristic of its staff, fig- 
ured in the success that svas the final reward for refusing to give up 
to administrative snarls, misunderstandings, and unanticipated de- 
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velopments. In the estimation of seasoned American educators, the 
achievements of the Rural Education Demonstration and Training 
Center at Kampong Kantuot turned out to be impressive. 

Similar in many ways to antecedent agencies with technical 
aid programs. International Voluntary Services,*'^ chartered in 1953, 
was in other respects unique. It was planned deliberately to align gov- 
ernment effort in technical assistance with the experience and al- 
truistic purposes of voluntary agencies. It operated on the conviction 
that well-trained and carefully supervised youth, dedirated to shar- 
ing their skills and experiences with people at the ocal level in 
underdeveloped countries, could contribute both to e we are o 
these countries and to the broad purposes of American oreign po 


The Christian character of IVS was reflected in its original board 
of directors: a member was appointed from each of teeri enomina 
tions (one Catholic and fourteen Protestant groups), a 0 
were experienced in the administration of projects in un er eve p 
countries. Proselytizing was, however, forbidden, 
the board was enlarged to include personnel from the land gran 
colleges and from the World Federation of Country omen. 

In addition to government funds provided by the 2 ?®”' 

tions Administration and its successor, rlaifnn the 

Administration, IVS drew support from the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Arabian American pi 
World Neighbors. The sums designated for the vanous p j 
ranged from $400,000 for agricultural education, om . 

hedth, and sanitation in an Iraq area of 185 vd ages to ^ $1^ 
earmarked for a low-cost housing project in ipa \ t -ij'-g 
Stated the feasibility of using Cinva-tam “f Wdan S 
blocks. By i960 projects had been completed m “ t 

and Nepd. In the same year some 60 young workers, serving at 
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slightly more than maintenance costs, were working on the local 
level with natives of Ghana, Vietnam, and Laos. Commendation 
of the work done came from both voluntary agencies and from gov- 
ernment officials.*” An Arab leader in Jordan, to cite one example, 
felt that a single IVS team which developed a poultry farm to sup- 
ply. the Arabian American Oil Company— a project which cost 
roughly only $12,000 a year— contributed more to an understanding 
between the Near East and tlie West than the combined efforts of the 
UN and the ICA. Several factors seem to explain the success of 
IVS. It maintained its own identity as a voluntary agency, thus 
profiting from the reputation of these organizations for independ- 
ence from official policy. At the same time it worked closely with 
ICA and other government agencies: on one occasion the anthropolo- 
gist who evaluated its teams, citing proof of the success of official aid 
in Vietnam, refuted the charge of a Scripps-Howard reporter who 
had publicly condemned a 'project as an “outrageous scandal.” 
Also important in its success ivas the dedication and skill of the 
youth working in the overseas field. In providing an example and in 
arousing the interest of congressmen. International Voluntary Serv- 
ices contributed directly to the establishment of the Peace Corps in 
the early months of the Kennedy administration.*'* 


Despite the vexing problems experienced by the Unitarian Service 
Committee and by the American Friends Service Committee, the 
partnership of the voluntary agencies and the United States gov- 
ernment in technical assistance worked fairly well and proved mu- 
tually advantageous.*'® Government support enabled the voluntary 
agencies to accomplish a great deal more than would have been 
possible by relying on gifts alone. The advantage of having assur- 
ance through the duration of the contract of continuing support for 
a given project was also of great value. The record lends support to 
the point that the voluntary agencies had distinctive contributions 
to make in carrying through teclmical assistance projects: they could 
select personnel with more care than was possible in large govern- 
ment agencies; they could attract willing and dedicated men and 
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the same time increasing 15 per cent a year. Taiwan officials, citing 
the doctrine of Sun Yat Sen to the effect that a nations strength 

is its manpower, opposed birth control.*** 

Nor was it apparent, at least in the short run, that technical aid, 
even when offered and directed by nonofficial agencies, was helping 
very much in man’s overarching problem— the East-West conflict 
In taking steps in 1957 to develop the agricultural, medical, and bio- 
logical sciences in Communist Poland and in facilitating an exchange 
of knowledge through fellowships to Polish scientists and scholars, 
the Rockefeller and Ford foundations did, to be sure, open a narrow 
door which held promise. But it was uncertain how much this might 
mean.*®® 

At the same time it was also cleat tliat technical aid under private 
auspices or in partnership with the government had won significant, 
if small, successes. It was also evident that, being regarded as largely 
disinterested altruism, voluntary services possessed many advantages 
over official programs. Even the most severe critics of foreign aid 
as it was exemplified in overseas fields did not include in their indict- 
ment privately supported agencies.*** If the small funds and limited 
personnel of the voluntary agencies partly e.xplained the better ad- 
ministrative record, the point is still important. 

As the 1960’s opened it seemed likely that technical assistance 
programs under the auspices of the governments of the United States 
and other countries, of the UN, and of the voluntary agencies were 
to be a part of the history of the decades to follow. It was less clear 
what role the American voluntary agencies would play. But on the 
record of their contributions it was reasonable to expect that they 
would find new and telling ways of helping underdeveloped areas 
and rising peoples create a world which shared some of the advan- 
tages of the industrialized nations— and quite possibly some of their 
problems. 
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Reflections and Implications 


Proud of their record of private and voluntary givtng at horne 
and abroad, Americans often overlooked their mdebtedness to the 
charity of the Old World. Tliis debt has been both direct and indi- 
rect. Indirectly, Americans, in giving, responded to transmitted re- 
ligious and humanitarian precepts. They adopted Europe s c ran 
trust and the common law and made use of 

permanent agency for the advancement of rehgion an n g » 
a model being the eighteenth-century Britis^i Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Tire direct philanthropic debt 
of America includes private contributions from European ^ n 
catastrophes struck not only the relatively ee e co onie 
established communities in the nineteenth cen ury an 
early twentieth century. Far more importan lan sue i 
tions in times of flood, fire, earthquake, and epidemic ’ave been 
the private gifts from the Old Wodd for founding and suppor ng 
schools, colleges, and learned societies in Araenca. i /y’ 
has be^n told only in fragments, needs to be kept in mind in the 

counterpart record of American giving to other peop es. 

AmeLn philanthropy overseas falls into 
of which has much in common with the other . , . , , .j 

marked by special developments and charac eris ic , .j ‘ 

stage of ecLomic growth, to the status of transoceanic transportation, 
and to America’s role in world affairs at the tune. Upniiblic 

The first period began shortly after the founding ^ 
and spanned tlie nineteenth century. In general, each 
aster was met in a characteristically American ad hoc way. there 
rvas little formal or institutional connection between 
on different occasions. To tins generalization t«o in.port.mt e.v 
6ig 
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ceptions must be made. Tlie foreign missionary movement, supported 
by permanent church organizations, raised funds not only for con- 
verting the “heathen" but for famine relief, for work projects en- 
abling displaced persons to rehabilitate themselves, and for path- 
breaking clinics, hospitals, schools and colleges in the Near East, 
Africa, China, India, and Japan. By the 1890’s the foreign missionary 
movement, largely supported by small donors, was a major philan- 
thropic as well as religious enterprise. Tire other exception to the 
prevailing ad hoc character of American overseas philanthropy w’as 
the Red Cross, organized in 1882. 

Even though each famine, earthquake, pestilence, and war re- 
quired new organizations and appeals, the methods of fund raising 
continued to be similar to those established in the first national 
campaigii for foreign relief in response to the Greek Revolution of 
the 1820 s. These methods ineluded the organization by chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade of committees for raising money and 
transportmg food. Also of importance were the huge public meetings 
often initiated by the mercantile committees. At such meetings 
speakers graphically described the plight of the sore-pressed Greeks, 
or, later, of the famine-stricken peasants in Ireland and Russia and 
the persecuted Armenians in Turkey. On all these occasions churches 
also took up special collections. Sympathizers arranged musical and 
theatrical benefits” and ladies’ bazaars. Appeals from all these 
committees and public meetings, publicized by the press, led many 

“in S'™ and flour. A new note was 
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ty understandably a minor one. Only once did Congress 
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appropriate funds for the purchase of relief provisions, the occasion 
being the disastrous earthquake in Venezuela in 1812. Similar 
measures, introduced in 1847 and 1892 in behalf of overseas famine 
sufferers, were defeated on the ground that the Constitution did 
not give Congress power to use public funds for foreign relief. On 
several occasions Congress, under some pressure, did lend naval 
vessels to transport private gifts of food to Irish and Russian famine 
sufferers. Tliese actions provided precedents for the later typically 
American cooperation of private and public agencies in overseas 
giving. 

The second period of American overseas philanthropy, from the 
Spanish-American War to the end of the 1930’s, differed from the 
preceding one in the greater magnitude of giving. This was to be 
Expected in view of the economic growth of the country and the 
new role of America as a world power. The period was also marked 
by the larger role of government in overseas philanthropy. Goyem- 
nient-owned food and other surpluses were allocated to private 
agencies for the relief of victims of the First World War, The larger 
role of government was also expressed, during the Spanish Civil ar, 

'n the federal registering and supervising of private overseas p i an 
thropy in the interest of preserving American neutrality. In this period 
private philanthropy was used for almost the first time as an ms 
jnent of national policy. ^ 

The two older agencies for overseas relief (the Red Cross an 
roissionary organizations) were augmented in the first . 
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famines in China. Work projects for Hood control, irrigation, recla- 
mation, and reforestation were instituted. Tlicse efforts, to be sure, 
did not go very far, but, in view of the complexity and difnculties in- 
herent in the situation, such a forerunner of the WPA, which was 
to come during the American depression of the 1930's, was notable. 
At the same time the Near East Foundation, a successor of Near 
East Relief, developed a remarkable program of rural reconstruction. 
This was a modification of methods worked out at home to improve 
rural life, such as the demonstration farm, the 4'H Club, the county 
agent, and the Rockefeller Foundation’s victory over hookworm 
in the South. The Near East program stimulated self-help in im- 
proving agriculture, health, homemaking, and community recreation. 
And during this period American missionaries in foreign countries 
put greater stress on combining the testimony of the Word witli tlie 
Deed— especially on educational and health programs of long-range 
significance. 

All these tendencies became even more marked during and after 
the Second World War, the third period of philanthropic endeavor. 
While government support was given to the relief and health agen- 
cies of the United Nations, the precedent of providing public and 
private aid within the context of national policy was carried further 
than ever before, One example was the much more extensive use of 
government surpluses by religious agencies and by such nonsectarian 
groups as CARE in areas and under conditions stipulated by Wash- 
ington. Another tendency in tlie recent period has been the increasing 
emphasis on the development of self-help in the retraining and re- 
location of refugees and in economic and social reconstruction. The 
technical assistance programs of tire Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Ford Foundation were cases in point though by no means the 
only ones. Tire earlier support of scholarship and the arts through 
international grants and fellowships, in which the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion had led, continued as integral parts of the programs of several 
foundations. In addition to the fuller development of earlier prece- 
dents and the impressive increase in the magnitude of overseas aid, 
the recent period witnessed several innovations. One was the con- 
tinuation of overseas philanthropies even after tlie immediate war 
emergency abroad was surmounted, in contrast with the greatly 
curtailed programs once the postwar crisis in Europe of the early 
igso’s vv-as over. A second innovation has been the overseas phil- 
anthropic activities of labor or^nizations and of corporations in 
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business abroad, such as the United Fruit Company, Firestone, 
Creole, and the American Arabian Oil Company. Corporation giving, 
together with the growing practice of private disposition of govern- 
ment surpluses in a context of national policy, suggests that phi- 
lanthropy for overseas relief and amelioration was not entirely altru- 
istic. Indeed, as Emerson once wrote, “take egotism out, and you 
would castrate the benefactor.” The point can be illustrated by ex- 
amples from several levels of interest: the individual person, class 
and occupational groups, and the nation itself. 

In each period personal factors and interests entered into overseas 
philanthropies. Some gave out of habit or in response to social pres- 
sure. Several native-born Americans of means who lived abroad con- 


tributed to some worthy cause in their adopted lands as an expression 
of appreciation of these countries. Sometimes such giving vvas highly 
creative as, for instance, when it provided for needed institutions 
unlikely otherwise to be established at the time. Examples are the 
munificent contributions to low-rent housing in London slums in the 
i86o’s which made George Peabody an international figure; the hospi- 
tal, school, and museum that Edward and Stella Tuck gave to a be- 
loved community in France; the psychiatric research institute that 
James Loeb established in Munich; and the museum of Polynesian 
culture that Charles Bishop presented to Honolulu Personal senti- 
ment also explains contributions of Americans of foreign back- 
ground to the country of origin. Carnegie, although t e most mum 
cent benefactor of his native land through the libranes and welfare 
institutions he founded, was by no means alone. The endowment 
of a Canadian university, the founding of an orphan asylum m 
Switzerland and a public library in Moravia, are merely illustrations 

that could be multiplied many times. , , , j , 

In some cases motives for giving rvere related to class and occm 
pational considerations. The generous giving of mneteenth-cenm^ 
merchants to relief campaigns rvas in part related to their trade wth 
the areas in distress. In sensationally publicizing le p ig 1 
ers from famine and pestilence and in collecting funds for rcUct, 
newspapers were not insensitive to the fact that 
brought goodiyill and Miller, a trade 

starving Russian peasants, observed that with the f 
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business may properly walk band in hand/’ Many Europeans felt that 
Hoover’s famine relief program after World War I was designed to 
bolster the prices of surplus grain in the international market and 
thus to stave off or minimize an Ameriom agricultural depression. 
Such a consideration cannot be altogetlier ruled out of the picture. 
Finally, since 1945 the role of corporations in philaiitluopic giving 
to areas in which they do business is obviously related to die desire 
to develop good public relations and to reduce their tax bill through 
exemptions for contributions, as well as to genuinely humanitarian 
motives. 

National pride also figured in a good deal of the giving. The fact 
that the Greek patriots first appealed for help to the transatlantic 
Republic was flattering to self-esteem and to the developing sense of 
an American mission to promote freedom in the world. Tliis was to 
remain an important factor in many later crusades for overseas giving. 
Sensitive to slurs on the national character, unknown numbers of 
Americans gave in overseas causes as if to prove that they were in 
actuality less money-mad than foreign critics charged. 

A feeling of special responsibility and a sense of guilt related to 
national policy and interest also played a part in seemingly altruistic 
behavior. In urging contributions to the Irish famine funds of 1847 
and 1880, solicitors reminded the public of tlie brawn and sweat of 
the Irish workers who, at meager wages, had done the hard and dirty 
work of canal building and railroad construction in America. During 
the Civil War tens of thousands of Lancashire cotton workers lost 
their jobs as factories, unable to import American cotton by reason of 
the federal blockade of Southern ports, closed down. Despite heavy 
claims on giving for domestic war relief, Americans contributed to 
the substantial sums raised for these suffering Britons. Many decades 
later Americans contributed liberally to the sufferers in Japan from 
famine and earthquake, when reminded that of all foreign nations, 
Japan had given most generously to the victims of the San Francisco 
earthquake. In each period Americans were urged to give because 
their country, with its God-bestowed abundance, ought to be 
ashamed of indifference to the poverty, need, and suffering of peoples 
in less favored lands. 

iVmcrican contributions to the needs of peoples overseas were 
sometimes c.xplicilly tied to national interest and policy. The use of 
the first public funds for overseas relief— in response to the Vene- 
zuela earthquake of iSiz-was intended to prove the friendship of 
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the United States for the rising Latin American republics and to 
stimulate commercial relations. Toward the end of the century, 
many, including President McKinley, gave for the relief of the recon- 
eentrados in Cuba as a means of reducing popular pressure for armed 
intervention. During the years of neutrality in the First World AVar 
and in the following years, the government played a policy-oriented 
role in providing relief to the Allies and to Central and Eastern 
Europe in the dark time of starvation and pesitilence. Hoover 
thought in terms of national interest as well as in terms of humani- 
tarianism. Tire relief and rehabilitation of Europe promised to insure 
future repayment of debts. It promised to open markets for ArneriMn 
goods and to check the spread of communism. The intermingling 
of public and private giving during and since the Second World War 
has reflected an even more self-conscious awareness of national pol- 
icy. Finally, relief was sometimes withheld as a measure of national 
policy. An example was the refusal of Franklin Roosevelt to coun- 
tenance Hoover’s urgent desire to campaign for gifts of food tor 
countries occupied by Nazi Germany between 1939 ' 94 *- 

Yet two closely interrelated motives overarched all others. One 
was related to Judeo-Christian teachings about the duty of compas- 
sion and charity. This duty was sometimes expressed m the doctrine 
of stewardship-that whatever of worldly means one has belongs to 
God, that the holder is only God’s steward and obligated to give 
to the poor, the distressed, and the needy. From many diaries, letters, 
and other evidence it is clear that this factor was a ominan one in 
a great deal of giving. A second motive was humanitananism, em- 
brLing the same conception of the brotherhood of man and of 
the duty of those who can help the needy to o so, u secu 
character. It reenforced and supplemented the closely related He- 

braic-Christian values. , 

The difficulties of administering relief stemmed m part fr 
simple fact that resources at hand rvere always inadequate to meet 
needs and in part from special circumstances, ome im ' ^ 

ease of the Greek struggle for independence m Ae tu™o.l of 

China a century later, gifts intended „friod 

pirates or diverted to the military. In the ^89°^ and m he period 
of World War I Turkish authorities threw many ^ 
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Jewish philanthropy contributed substantially not only to the creation 
of Israel but to the self-help projects which have developed its econ- 
omy and improved its living standards. But the most impressive 
philanthropies designed to rise above the palliative level have been 
the increasingly emphasized programs of rural rehabilitation and 
reconstruction in many lands. At their best such approaches have 
provided not only the know-how for self-help, but moral leadership. 
This kind of giving, the most difficult of all benevolences, was ex- 
pressed in Walt Whitman's lines: 

Behold, I do not give lectures or a little charity 

When I give myself. 

But to give oneself has sometimes seemed to others to give what was 
not wanted. The point has often been made, but never more cogently 
than by John Dewey who, during his visit in the early 1920 s to 
China, the country that had received the largest share of American 
overseas philanthropy, reminded his countrymen that charity might 
be used abroad to buy off resentment of a people suffering from pro- 
found need, rather than leave the way open for their own attack on 
their own problems in their own way. 

Be that as it may, Americans in their overseas philanthropies have 
given what they themselves have most valued. These gifts included 
disaster relief and postwar rehabilitation of the maimed, the father- 
less, and the displaced. Included also have been the worldwide at- 
tacks on death-causing diseases which those in other lands regarded 
as inevitable. It is possible that Herbert Hoover has overstated the 
American case in holding that in the last forty-five yeap American 
gifts to the starving and dying of the world have approximated $42,- 
200,000,000 and have saved a billion lives. Whatever the magnitude 
of the figures, few question the importance of giving to save lives. 

American philanthropies abroad have transplanted, with vai^'ng 
degrees of success, such devices as the Eastman free dental clinics 
for children, aids to the blind and other physically handicapped, and 
such agencies of self-help as “Boys Towns and 4-H Clubs and 
other agencies for improving agricultural, and, recently, industrial 
production. American donors, as individuals and as foundations, have 
contributed to the increase of knowledge regardless of national 
boundaries through subsidies to scientific research, through the rc- 
construction of libraries and laboratories in famous Old World uni- 
versities, and through the rescuing of displaced scholars, writers, and 
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Bibliographical Essay 


Since the material on which this study is based is cited with con- 
siderable fullness at the appropriate places in the several chapters, 
it seems best in this essay to indicate, in broad strokes and with no 
effort at anything like completeness, the general character of the 
sources, secondary and primary. 

No historian has hitherto written a documented and comprehen- 
sive account of American nonofficial contributions to the relief and 
rehabilitation of people in disaster-stricken areas overseas. Nor is 
there at hand an adequate account of American efforts to salvage 
refugees, or of what philanthropy did to strengthen the agencies and 
resources of cultural life in other countries or to promote the develop- 
ment of the less industrialized lands through technical assistance. 
Hermann Stohr’s So half Amerika: Die Auslandshilfe der Vereinigten 
Staaten 1812-1930 (Stettin, 1936) is the only general account avail- 
able, and it is at best a sketchy chronicle even within the time span 
covered. Secondary accounts of some of the relevant episodes and 
of a few of the voluntary agencies involved do, to be sure, exist 
But with some exceptions these leave much to be desired. Few o 
them adequately relate to the broader contexts of which they are a 


, A few examples may illustrate what has been rvntten about Old 
World contributions to disaster relief and to the agencies of cultural 
life in America-a largely untold story which needs constantly to be 
kept in mind in any study of American philanthropy o^racas. Al- 
though written more than a century ago, Charles lyanc s 'Hie Irish 
Donation in 1676,” New England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister II (July, 1848), 245-50, (Oct., 1848), 398-99. nug'lt well serve 
as a model for describing the many Old World generosities to Amcr- 
629 
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aggoao ui papnpui aiE uoigEgii/qEip} puE jaipi aagnjai ui ‘piago 
-un p™ PPSO ‘sgioija lEUOigEuiagui og suoignquguoa UEOuauiy 
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American Voluntary Aid for Germany, 1945-1950 (Freiburg in. 
Breisgau, 1950) and Albert Kohler’s and Eugen Rendt’s Wir Danken 
Euch (Mindelheim, 1949) are useful. Louis Lochner’s Herbert 
Hoover and Germany (New York, i960) adds some personal infor- 
mation to the detailed accounts Hoover himself has written of his 
outstanding contributions. John Van Gelder Forbes used the files 
of the American Friends Service Committee at Haverford for his 
unpublished manuscript of 194a, “A Short Account of the Collec- 
tion, Distribution, and Administration and Relief for Spanish Civil- 
ians during the Spanish Civil War.” Although this is a valuable 
study it needs to be balanced by Charles Wetzel’s “American Relief 
to Spain during the Spanish Civil War, 1936-1939,” a Masters 
essay presented at the University of Wisconsin in 1959. 

The secondary material on overseas religious missions in general 
fails adequately to describe and evaluate contributions to education, 
health, welfare, relief, and rehabilitation. Much that is pertinent 
may, however, be found in Kenneth Scott Latourette, A History of 
the Expansion of Christianity (7 vols.. New York, 1937-1945), John 
Lankford, “Protestant Stewardship and Benevolence, 1900-1941: A 
Study in Religious Philanthropy” (Ph.D. dissertation. University 
of Wisconsin, 1961), Alice H. Cregg, China and Educational Auton- 
omy: the Changing Role of the Protestant Educational Missionary 
in China, 1S07-1937 (Syracuse, 194 ®) Commission on Ap- 

praisal, Re-Thinking Missions: A Laymen’s Inquiry after One 
dred Years (New York, 1932). A recent evaluation is that in Harland 
Cleveland, Gerard J. Mangone, and John Clarke Adams, The Over- 
seas Americans (New York, i960). Also useful are the biographic 
of missionaries, examples of which are Francis Wayland, A Memoir 
of the Life and Labors of the Rev. Adoniram fudson (Boston 1853), 
Frederick Wells Williams, The Life and Letters of ^muel Wells 
Williams (New York, 1889), William Elliott Griffis, A Maker 
of the New Orient: Samuel Robbins Brown, Pioneer Educator m 
China, America, and Japan (New York, Chicago 1902) William 
Warder Cadbury, At the Point of a Lancet: One Hundred Years of 
the Canton Hospital, 1835-1935 (Shanghai-Hong Kong, 1935). ^ «te 
only a few of the some two hundred biographical accounts • 

Nor should the lives of lay promoters of missions be ' 

Chauncy J. Hawkins, Samuel Billings Capen: His Life and Wo 
(Boston, New York, 1914). William Adams Broivn, 

Jesup: A Character Sketch (New York, 19^0), and Charles M. Pep- 
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without authors given, entitled “Doing Good Abroad” in The Econ- 
omist CLXXXIX (Oct. 11, 1958), 141-42, (Nov. 15, 1958), 604-05, 
(Dec. 8, 1958), 895-96, (Dec. 27, 1958), 1158-60. 

The voluntary agencies themselves have been the subject of sev- 
eral historical treatments. Especially useful are John D. Unruh, In 
the Name of Christ: A History of the Mennonite Central Committee 
and Its Service, 1920-1950 (Scottsdale, Pa., 1952), Lorell Weiss, Ten 
Years of Brethren Service (Elgin, 111 ., ca., 1952), Irvin B. Horst, 
A Ministry of Goodwill (Akron, Pa., 1950), Mary Hoxie Jones, 
Swords into Ploughshares: An Account of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, 1917-1937 (New York, 1937), and John Van Gelder 
Forbes, “Quaker Relief and Government” (Ph.D. dissertation. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1951)- Richard W. Solbergs As Between 
Brothers: The Story of Lutheran Response to World Need (Minne- 
apolis, 1957) should inspire other denominational agencies to spon- 
sor historical accounts of their overseas activities. 

Of the religiously oriented agencies, those of the Jews have re- 
ceived more historical recording than others. Mark Wischniteers 
To Dwell in Safety: The Story of Jewish Migration smce \ 8 oo (Phila- 
delphia, 1948) and Visas to Freedom: The History of HIAS (Cleve- 
land, 1956) are well documented ofBcial histones. Moses A. Eeavitt, 
The JDC Story: Highlights of JDC Activities, (New 

York, 1953) and Joseph C. Hyman’s Twenty-Five Yean of American 
Aid to Jews OverLas: A Record of the Joint Distribution Cmnmiffee 
(New York, 1939) cut the path for a more detailed and much needed 
study in preparation. Herbert Agar’s The Saving Remnant: An Ac- 
count of Jewish Survival (New York, i960), is one of the most 
moving of all accounts of American overseas efforts o re leve 
ferings of victims of persecution. The . 

ing programs of a highly useful agency arc described in Amcrira 
ORT Federation, ORT: A Record of Ten Years of Rebuilding /cu 
Economic Life (New York, 1956)* Several biognip ncs J 
leaders interested in overseas philanthropy he P Adler 

outstanding individuals. Among the more impor . n arc ) > 

Jacob H. Scliiff: His Life and Letters (2 vols Garden 
1928), Alpbeus Mason, Brandeis: A Free Mans Life (N . 

1946) and Morris R. Werner, Julius Rosenwald: 1 he Life of a Prae 

Heal Humanitarian (New YoA,i 9 y))- nro- 

’n.e overseas aetbities of agencies 
grains arc indicated in greater or less dctai m 
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Soldiers without Swords: A History of the Salvation ^Army in fftc 
United States (New York, 1955), in Maurice F. Egan and Jolm b. 
Kennedy, The Knights of Columbus m Peace and War (New Plaven, 
1920), in Charles H. Hopkins, History of the Y.M.C.A. in North 
Amenca (New York, 1951). International Survey of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women's Christian Associations: an Independent 
Study of the Foreign Work of the Christian Associations of the 
United States and Canada (New York, 193^) i® helpful. 

Several useful accounts have been written about secular agencies. 
These include International Social Service’s publication In a World 
They Never Made; The Story of Internafionot Social Service (New 
York, 1957), Thaddeus Krysiewicz, “Polish Immigration Committee 
in the United States” (unpublished Master’s essay, Fordham Uni- 
versity, 1953), Bertha McCall, History of the National Travelers Aid 
Association, 1911-1940 (New York, 1950), and fames L. Barton, 
Story of Near East Relief, 1915-1930 (New York, 1930). The as yet 
unpublished doctoral dissertation of Robert L. Daniel, “From Relief 
to Technical Assistance in the Near East; A Case Study: Near East 
Relief and Near East Foundation” (University of Wisconsin, i 953 )» 
goes far beyond the Barton account. 

As might be expected, the history of the American Red Cross has 
been more thoroughly investigated and written about than that of 
any other agency. Several biographies of Clara Barton are available, 
but the official one by William E. Barton, The Life of Clara Barton, 
Founder of the American Red Cross (Boston and New York, 1922) 
is still useful by reason of the substantial extracts from the diary 
and conespondence of the first leader. In The American Red Cross; 
A History (New York, 1950), Foster Rhea Dulles summarized a 
number of carefully documented monographs on various aspects of 
the history of the organization, all of which are available in mimeo- 
graph form at the headquarters in Washington. Of those most use- 
ful in the present study mention should be made of Gustavus Gaed- 
dert, “The Barton Influence,” Mabel A. Elliott, “American National 
Red Cross Disaster Series, 1881-1918,” Catherine Finnley, “Ameri- 
can National Red Cross Disaster Series, 1918-1939,” and Joseph 
Bykofsky, “Foreign Relief in the Post Armistice Period, 1918-1923.” 
Dr. Clyde E. Buckingham kindly made available his unpublished 
manuscript, “Tlie Golden Moment: Henry P. Davison and American 
Influence in the Founding of the League of Red Cross Societies” 

(1961). 
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the American Red Cross. Indispensable, too, arc the Carnegie papers 
in the Library of Congress. The George Washburn manuscripts, in 
the possession of Mrs. Basil Hall of Cambridge, Massachusetts, sup- 
plemented at many points the wide-ranging information about 
missionary activities available in published accounts. For the free 
dental clinics established in several European capitals the George 
Eastman collection at company headquarters in Rochester amplify 
the slender accounts available elsewhere. 

For overseas Jewish philanthropy during and after the First World 
War the Julius Rosenwald papers at the University of Chicago and the 
papers in Mr. James N. Rosenberg’s possession illuminate important 
movements. 

American philanthropies in Germany, Russia, and other coun- 
tries are reflected meaningfully in the Louis Lochner and Raymond 
Robins papers in the Wisconsin Stale Historical Society. The Baker 
Library in the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
holds the files of the John Price Jones Corporation whose records of 
the fund-raising drives for overseas causes picture a development of 
importance. The researcher in this field is especially grateful for 
the fascinating manuscript of John Earl Baker, “Fighting China's 
Famine," which this remarkable man deposited in the University of 
Wisconsin Library in 1943. 

On such matters as the nature and problems of the War Relief 
Control Board and United States policy toward refugees, materials 
in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park and in the Harry 
S. Truman Library at Independence proved useful. 

Two major manuscript collections provide substantial and signifi- 
cant data for the analyses given in this study of overseas philanthro- 
pies during and since World War 11 . Tlie American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service in New York holds unpublished 
committee reports and correspondence with constituent members 
and with key figures in Congress and in the federal administration 
who were responsible for the cooperation of government and volun- 
tary agencies in overseas icHcf, refugee aid, rehabilitation, and tech- 
nical assistance. Some of the same material, and much in addition, 
is at hand in the files of the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid, an agency of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in Washington. Tlie Advisory Committee’s files are useful 
for memoranda and other material relating to the administration and 
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policies of the Committee as well as correspondence with voluntary 
agencies. 

The record of appropriate Congressional committees, deposited in 
the National Archives, proved useful on minor points. So did the 
reports from overseas consular and diplomatic officials, since the 
archival records contain some information not included in the State 


Department’s publieations. 

While the records of the voluntary agencies, committees, and 
foundations with overseas programs form, together with the auto- 
biographies, reminiscences, and reports of those concerned with ovm- 
seas relief and reconstruction, the principal base for this booh, pu 
lished government documents, particularly in the last decades, w^e 
also used to advantage. It is impossible to list even a small fraction 
of these. Most helpful were the reports, hearings, and invesbgations 
of special subcommittees of various Congressional committees, a 
pers Relating to Foreign Affairs, Department of State Bulletin and 
Press Releases, the Debates and Proceedings in the Congress md its 
successors. Register of Debates in Congress, Congressiona o e, 
and Congressional Record, Richardson’s A Compilation of the Mes- 
sages and Papers of the President and the pertinent state papers of 
Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower. If, rom e vety 
tensive official published documents consulted, one were to select a 
few for special mention, these would certainly include Paul Deiutt 
Dickens md August Maffry, Balance of International Payments in 
the United States in m9, Department of Commerce Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce Bureau, Economic Series « 

1940) and subsequent similar reports, ^ nrtmentof 

Board’s Voluntary War Relief During WoMWar 

State Publication 2566 (Washington, 1946), oun 

The Nature and Scope of Post-rear Private Amencm 
Abroad rvith Special Reference to Europe, 80th commit- 

(a committee print of Special subcommittee o the “ Commit 
lee on Foreign^airs), United States Foreign Aid- m Scope 

Administration, and Related ^^’p^/ ^st Scss .957, 

House Doe. 116, Foreign Aid Programs, ^t 1 ® ’ S(.„. 

Sen. Doe. 5a, Technical Assistance, 85th Cong . t Sess 19^ - 
Rpt 139. nnd Final Report o»/orei?i A^dJodi Cong..^-d^S«s.. 
1948. House Rpt. 1845. Special mention Aid 1939- 

C. England’s ’Tlie Organization °f f ’ ’’’ 

Department of State BullctinXKN (March 15, 9>d)- 
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Newspaper files were useful for data on fund-raising campaigns for 
overseas philanthropies and for information on policy problems of 
specific voluntary agencies. In all, over forty newspapers, represent- 
ing major cities on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in the Middle 
West were consulted. Special use was made of the Neiv Yorfc Times, 
especially for the period since 1914. It proved by far the most^ im- 
portant newspaper source of information, as the annotation indi- 
cates. The London Times, a few Continental papers, and the Japan 
Year Book were also helpful on special points. 

Even more important than newspapers were the almost countless 
articles with firsthand information on one nr another pertinent sub- 
ject. Periodicals of a general nature most frequently cited include the 
North American Revierv, American Review, Atlantic Monthly, The 
Nation, Independent, Review of Reviews, "World's Work, Harper’s 
Weekly, Century, Forum, Colliers, Current Opinion, Outlook, Lit' 
erary Digest, New Republic, Saturday Evening Post, Saturday Review, 
The Reporter, Life, Time, Newsweek, and Loob. British periodicals 
of general scope also proved useful, especially The Economist, Spec- 
tator, Fortnightly Review, Nineteenth Century, and Contemporary 
Review. 

Periodicals dedicated to special interests yielded rich fruit. Repre- 
sentative of this category are Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
Business Week, Nation’s Business, Fortune, Rotarian, Northwestern 
Miller, American Federationist, Survey, Scientific American, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, American Scandinavian Review, Slavonic and 
East Ewopc Pacific Affairs, Asia, and hrmerasia. Yn Vne 

category of special interest periodicals the religious journals are by 
far the most important. It is hard to single out representative ex- 
amples: they might be the Congregationalist, Christian Herald, 
Christian Advocate, New York Observer, Lend a Hand, The Church- 
man, Christian Science Monitor Weekly Magazine, Catholic World, 
America, Commonweal, Commentary, and New Palestine. The mis- 
sionary journals are indispensable: of some fifty examined, the more 
important ones include Chinese Repository, New York Observer, 
Home and Abroad, Baptist World, Heathen Woman's Friend, Spirit 
of Missions, and Missionary Review of the World. 

Published letters, diaries, autobiographies, and reminiscences of 
participants in and obser\’ets of American overseas benevolence and of 
the recipients of relief and rehabilitation provided a major source of 
information and understanding. Representative of this category of 
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materials are Worthiirgtorr C. Ford, ed., “Letters of 1^°™“ 
Massachusetts Historical Society, f’^oceedings LVI (Oct 19^2;, 
15-56, Laura E. Richards, ed.. Letters and Journ^ils ^ Samuel My 
How (a vols., Boston, 1906-09). Gndiey Howe An Hrston 

cal Sketch of the Greek Revolution (New York, ^828) and The 
Cretan Refugees and Their American Helpers (Boston, ^8 ), • 

Asenath l^Llson, Ireland’s Welcome to the Stranger N^v YoA, 
1847), John Bigelow, Retrospections of an AcUve Lf 

New York, i909-i3)> E. B. Washburne, RecoKechons 0/ a 

to France 1S69-1877 (2 vols.. New York, 1 9)> • j_ 

Mrs. Talmage, T. De Witt Talmage as I Knew ^ 

1912), FranL B. Reeves, Russia Then ‘ind Now 1892-19^7 (Now 
York, 1917), The Autobiography of Andrew D. ^hif ( 

York, 1909), Frederick D. Greene, The of the 

(New York, 1895), Helen B. Hams, Liters 

Recent Massacres in Armenia (New Yo , g > „ 

Hamlin, My Life and Times (Boston, Chicago, 1893), 
Reminiscences of Daniel Bliss (New York, ‘^’"’“8°’, Au- 

McGilvary, A Hdf Century Among the Siamese end the Leo. An Au_ 

tobiograSiy (New York, >9-) -d Ju tm ^ 

dence of Eight Years in Persia (New Yo , 45/ American 

a small fraction of those examined, are concerned iwftAmenca^ 

overseas philanthropy in the first period o i s ■ ^ 

For the period to the Spanish-Aniencan Wa to ^ipo 

of material proliferates Exan^te are m 

with the Red Cross New York, ^ , 

Frence: The Red Cross in «‘0^evestefed Ar^ (New York, 

George B. Ford, Out of the Story of the Ameri- 

Schaick, The Little Corner Nev^ v^ontyuCTc > 

can Red Cross War Work for Clarence D. 

Knapp, The Tragedy of BU and New York, 

Ussher, An F<,n„cr.- an Autobiography (New York, 

1917). Sam Higgmbottom, F ^ ^ Ponvard Vieiv (New 

1949), John R. f d Eddy Eighty Adventurous Years 

York, 1939). George Shcn ood^Edd^^^^g 

(New York, >955). Nwh^e ^ ^ i939 -»o). Bnfm 

Recollections and Reflect > . /American Friends Relief 

M. Jones, A Service of Love in Cn,d„ 

Work in Europe, j 'the Russian Famine (Stan- 

and Lincoln Hutchinson, 
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ford 1027), Henry Morgenthau, All in a Life-Time (Garden City, 
1022), Henry R. Rosenfelt, This Thing of Giving: The Record of a 
Rare Enterprise of Mercy and Brotherhood (New Yorlc, 1924), and 
Joseph M. Proshauer, A Segment of My Times (New Yorlc, 1950). 
Other equally useful volumes are James N. Rosenberg, On the 
Steppes: a Russian Diary (New York, 1927) and Vernon Kell^, 
Fighting Starvation in Belgium (Garden City, N. Y., 1918). The 
last volume is supplemented by George I. Gay and Harold H. Fisher, 
eds.. Public Relations of the Commission for Relief in Belgium (2 
vols., Stanford, 1929), and Allan Nevins, ed.. The Letters and Jour- 
nals of Brand Whitlock (2 vols.. New York, 1936). Of special impor- , 
tance are Herbert Hoovers accounts of his relief activities in An 
American Epic (2 vols., Chicago, 1959-1960) and the Memoirs of 
Herbert Hoover (3 vols.. New York, 1951-1952). 

Cutting across this second period and the years between 1930 and 
our own time are many firsthand accounts. Representative ex- 
amples include Howard E. Kershner, Quaker Service in Modern War 
(New York, 1950), Clarence Pickett, For More Than Bread; an Auto- 
biographical Account of Twenty-two Years* Work with the Ameru 
can Friends Service Committee (Boston, 1955), and John Van Gel- 
den Forbes, ‘'The American Friends in Spain, 1937-1959,” in Ad- 
ministration of Relief Abroad: Recent Relief Programs of the Amer- 
ican Friends in Spain and France, ed. Donald S. Ho^va^d (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1943). The wealth of material on 
Jewish philanthropies is illustrated by such titles as Eli Ginzberg, 
Report to American Jews on Overseas Relief: Palestine and Refugees 
in the United States (New York, 1942), Cyrus Adler, I Have Con- 
sidered the Days (Philadelphia, 1941), Charles Reznikoff, ed., Louis 
Marshall: Champion of Liberty. Selected Papers and Addresses (2 
vols., Philadelphia, 1957) and Frieda Schiff Warburg, Reminiscences 
of a Long Life (New York, 1950). Of special note are the collected 


speeches of Herbert Hoover: Addresses upon the American Road, 
in three volumes for the period 1940-1948 (New York, 1941, 1946, 
1949). The scope of activities in the recent period is further illus- 
trated by such wide-ranging activities as those reflected in such titles 
as Gordon S. Seagrave, Burma Surgeon (New York, 1943) and 
Burma Surgeon Returns (New York, 1946), Victor George Heiser, 
An American Doctor’s Odyssey (New York, 1936), A Life for the 
Balkans. The Story of John Henry House of the American Farm 
School, Thessaloniki, Greece, as Told by His Wife to J. N. Nakivell 
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(New York, 1939), Harold B. Allen, Rural Reconstruction in Aaion. 
Experience in the Near and Middle East. Case Studies m Technical 
Assistance (Ithaca, 1953) and Frank C. Laubach, w o ' 
much to reduce the world’s illiteracy through preparing eac mg 
materials in many languages and dialects. The ® VW 

Compassion (Westwood, N. }., 1958)- Murray . mcon. 
President in Charge of Revolution (New York, i960) and Jonatha 
Bingham, Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy: Point Four in ction ( ew , 
1954) include material on the technical assistance programs 

for this a»d, h.. ten the g.»l ”(2* 
of the committees formed to raise funds and supems tUese 

tration of relief, rehabilitation and welfare activi les. o , 

committees were of an ad hoc nature. Examp Boston De- 

the Committee Appointed at a Public Meeting e Amer- 

cember 19, 1823, for the Relief of the Creeks (Boston 
ican International Relief Committee for the u en g 
Great Britain, Re^iorf, 1862-1863 (New York, Joh" W. Hoyt, 

Report of the Russian Famine Commdtee of . „ • pijgpi 

(Washing'ton, 1893), Williarn C. Edgar 

and 1892 (Minneapolis, 1893), ^“'encan „ r .tg Sufferers in 

^^Portof Funds administered for Reli4 of Ft 

Sicily and Calabna (Rome, , ’ American Na- 

Famine Relief Fund Committee (Sh^^ai, 1907)^ A 

tional Red Cross, The Report of the Donors 

ington, 1922), Finnish Relief Fund, . j jj(. j-jje end of 

(New York, 1940), and the report ‘ssood 

World War II of the committees f°y , pgi-ng Korea and 

Norway, Russia, Holland, Ireland, Britain, y. materials 

other countries. Another category m this go „41], re- 
includes the reports of permanent organi American 

lief, refugee aid, and lochnical assistanre, reports, and the 
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